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T the time wei writ^ this, men’s hearts are moved 
at the passing away from amongst them of the 
veteran- G^uibaldi ; and the following pages »aim 
giving, in mi appreciative spirit, ■thi; ways and words and 
bings of this wonderful man. 

That a Life gf Garibaldi ought to be written* *io one who 
nows anything of the scope of its far-reaching influence 
Jll deny. Italian unity, though the fruit of the labours 
three other mighty men—Mazzini, Oavout, and Victor 
mimanuel—was certainly hastened on to completion more by 
lie swor4 of Garibaldi than by the pAis and dipffimacy of 
thers. With a deep love for his dismemb(!rcd and tyrant- 
jdden country, he set out with a firm faith that Italy»could 
gai- '.become united and free. To all but an elect few this 
ippearcd a^ quixotic as the faith thaj would remove 
jiountains, but Garibaldi^ believed in it, jfought for it, and 
Stained it. “ Heart of Gold ” he was called from hit 
hrity of purpose, his high-souled bravery and daring,,and 
r the utter unseltish way he gave himself up to be speni 
Hthe good of his country; and there arc golden lessons 
/ be Ifarned by all from his 4re. 

\ For the ,youth of our time.' /there is no characU;f.,of modem 
lys so worthy of admir^on. til-ing himself up to a 
jble end, i' mattered not yhat dangers and difficulties he 
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encountered—wh^t*kings, or**statesmen, or nations said 
Uim—he went forward ip the path of Duty, fighting h 
way victortously and ^oriously. Full of adventure ar 
d^ds of darirfg, the story of his life will be read by’tl 
youth of future ages, even as they “now read the old hal 
mythical stories of Tell and Wallace: 

To lovers of Liberty his namecwill eveP be'a watchwon 
and his memory wUl be held in IpviAg remembrance. Th 
w#rld, looking on at him in his rash expeditions, called hii 
enthusiast, revolutionary adventurer, and conspirator, bu 
now that the dust of his battles is lay, and the resuits 
his fighting .seen, he stands out clean in %11 men’s view 
“the one great heroic figure in the nineteenth centui^^ 
which in purity and nobility of charadter, ,in loftiness 
' aim, in simplicity of mcftive, in coui^ige and endurance, ar 
in splendour of achievement, is hardly to be surpassed 1; 
other ^ith which the world has made acquaintance.” 

H. B. ' 

noth June 1^83. 
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THE LIFE." OF GARiBALDI. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTillODlTCTION. *. 

*> “ Tiikc liiiii for iill ill !il|, 

^\ e ‘.lioli not look u|ioii his like u^oiii.” i* 

—SlIAKIi.si'KAKH. 

S HE key-note of Garidaldi’s life is his enthusiasnt for 
liberty. Without this he might have been an* honest, 
brave, and illustrious citizen*; with it, the 'world 
recognises in him such a hero as one does not fre(]uently 
meet with in the long annals of human history. In fcini 
-thq^jeal fgr that sacred ideal which he Tiad enshrined in his 
80^1 consumed all earthly tics and e^tections which might 
hai?e marred the perfectness of his service; and he has 
bee|(, throughout his life, not the mere devotee, but the 
chief, apostle and champion of freedom. This may be ad¬ 
mitted even by those who would set Ma 4 ziiSi, in one sense, 
above him. Mazzini was the prophet where Garibaldi was 
the Ling. . JVIazzini was the man of thought, Garibaldi the, 
Irian of action. Mazzini was the intcwjlreter apd the law¬ 
giver of Liberty, duripg the long years of Italy’s passi ge 
.through ^he wilderness; but it was Garibaldi who led his 
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•^untrymef. into the premie* hnd. My toreree 
».her teacher Ind guide; she loves and venerates garibaldi 

*8 her deliverer. ^ ji. ^ 

The Oincinnatus of modern Rome, the man to v*om i o 
honour is greater than the simplfe discharge of his duty, o. 
whom no reward is acceptable beyon4.the tnumph^of h s 
sacred cause,-in whose ejes em|lumeftts and dignities 
worthless; who retired, more than contented, fcpm the 
salvation of his country to the cultivation of his far®— 
this man, whom Italy may justly rank as aTnongst the very 
noblest of all her sons, is yet, in the Videst and most ^neral 
sense, the champten of universal liljprty. • Not in Italy alone, 
but wherever he has found tyranny an^ oppression jand 
cruelty, he has hated them with an impl^able hatr^hnd 
' has thrown himself, heart and haijd, into the unequal congest 
No cause, however hopeless, so long as it commended ^e 
to him«u9 the cause of right against migift, has appeal|i to 
him in vain. Perhaps his noblest deeds of heroismland 
self-devotion were those which distinguished his chamlion- 
ship of the South American Republics. In EuropI his 
sympathies have ever been on the side of those wh«, at 
whatever odds, were struggling for the right| of freemen. 
The Hungarians, the Poles, the victims of Ottoman mis- 
ru®, have received the most hearty encouragement from^ his 
mouth, as they miglit have commanded the most .unh^i^t- 
ing assistance from hip sword. His generous impulses h*ye 
no doubtooccasidhally misled him, but he would not be the 
man he is,<nor have won the triumphs he has won, without 
that very lack of calculating prudence and hesitation ^.^Isich 
is part and parcel of an enthusiast’s nature. 

The liberation and unification of Italy demanded a man 
of Garibaldi’s stamp; and glorious as are the Bucords of a 
hundre^ji of ijis oonsWiit companions and followers, it is hard 
tocsee who. in the absemie of this o»e hero, could have 1^ 
the disheartened and discordant nation to victory. Tha 
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task was a difficult one. Dismembered as Italji was, par¬ 
celled out under the sway oi half-a-dozei? petty tyrants, 
enslaveS in mind by the oppressions kpd cruelty of a corru^• 
Papacy* and physically enslaved both by the harsh rule of 
Jier own kings and princes and by the ruthless severities of, 
a foreign yoke, she^was still more desperately divided in 
the cAinsels follow^ by ^hose who most ardently yearned 
for her,deliverance. Italian patriots were distracted by the 
muititude of their would-be leaders. Their jealousies and 
indecisions, the^ure fruit of a life-long servitude, for many « 
weary*years rendered* union impracticable, and successful 
resistance impossible. ^Mazzini himself •more than once 
attempted to 16a(J them again*st their oppressors ; but they 
continually shrank .back and failed in the very crisis of the 
ent^fprise. It •/as but ^e old storj over again. Slaves* 
by force of circumstances become slaves by force of habit; 
and when once the manliness of spirit has been coined and 
beaten out of an oppressed community, it becomes Aext to 
impossible for any one man to restore it again. 

If Garibaldi succeeded in this apparently hopeless task, 
it was because his unique character was precisely the one 
which was specially 'calculated to •succeed. Simple and 
straightforward, like the liepublicans of ancient Ro?ne, he 
was absolutely untainted by the degrading influence* to 
whj»h th%mass of his fellow-countrynufn had been subjected. 
"VVipare they had learned the sad lesson of suspicion and 
jealousy, he haJ inherited and cultivatcd«the indppondence 
of « thoroughly honest and transparent mind. , In all but , 
th* plain dictates of duty, he was as gentle and pliabh} a# a 
ohild. In all but the severity of his hatred of tyranny,' he 
was as soft and amiable as a woman. His life, even from 
early*boy^j<^d, was a life of self-devotion and heroic philan¬ 
thropy. Splf never entered into his calbulatioy whjn there 
•was a friend to assigt or a fellovi-creaturo to serve. HiH 
..purity, diis sjihpathy, his benevolence, his enSurance, his 
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. ocqaaintiuiM could do >fith°o1l,'i “ ““ °' 

"dli. Pietrocolo «™‘ ““ti"? 

pou-eu . 72 f' rf ‘Ws unuauaf 

■■ h 4 at'“"'“If 

.11 wa, „a exchanged a I.^t, and 

, hand Rossetti and r f"” f’ pressure ofcthe 

'Tu -f '^ere brothers for life « 

existent OmMialdi’s 

been spared the protracted apprejiticeshipU conspira^ and 

hlZlT 'T: *-» •- S- h"o 

on tht \ "«“«P"ator. He ccmld not have hung 

skirts of inaction, satisfied with a perpetual olTe oi 

oar\\er at^,empts ®f Ma/^ini’s dis ' i participation in ^he 

e owed 

r^^ver torsot that his comit v\ ^i 
heel of an oppn;ssion scarcely ^^dfrihe 

“-'urh:r,d‘:s 

' -«J r ■ f fc T,::":;i;n? f ±t" 
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# ’ • 

Italy*had been the mistress the world, |he bulwark of 

civilisaljjon, the shrine of leaAiing, ^and art, the home of> 
poetry and song. To be a Roman citizen had beei\ a titlS 
of honoir : and there was no existing nation, however great 
%nd glorious, which could match its greatness* and glory 
with those of ancien1»Rom6. * Mighty conquerors, like Scipio 
and Caesar, splendid rulersi lilje Augustus and Constantine 
orators dike Cicero, histortans like Livy* and Tacitus, poet 
lik^ Virgil and Ovid, Horaqp and Lucretius, had shei 
deathless brilliance upon their country.' The mantle of th 
ancients had fallen upon the moderns; Dante and Petrarcl 
Ariosto and Alfieri, had aaught and transmitted the inspir 
tion of the golder» age. Even the annals of the Christia 
Church, with all ^h^ir shameful episodes, had added lusti 
to the Eternal City. No eronder the Italians are proud < 
their native land. No wonder their souls burned with: 
thepj at the thought that she might once more be* unit* 
and free, and march yet again in tlie van of an enlightenc 
world. It is necessary to recall tlie history of .Italy 
order fully to appreciate the records of the past half-centur 
but this recalled, the rest is easily und^tood. The 
are free and.united to-day, because the decline of ancien 
Rome never absolutely involved her fall, and because the 
spirit of their ancestors lives in them still. 

Th%re vi%s yet another reason for the devotion with which 
Itah'ans of the past two or three generations clung to, and 
stedfistly laboured to realise, Xho idea of a regenerate Italy. 
They were persecuted and oppressed beyond the* power 0 / 
En^iShmen in the present day to estimate. A perusal of 
the Italian records of half a century ago will no doubt 
furnish some conception of the wretchedness which resulted 
‘ from the uaacrupulous misgovernment Naples, Modena, 
and the Papal States, and from the r\ithle8s*tyra1iny of 
Austria: but such a conception mist fall far short of ti?o 
reality, aS if was experienced, day after day, by those upon 
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ro^of iron feJL ^The worst sufferings o? the 

‘fndur'S T “”P"^ ‘hemi'erie. 

endure^ throughout a large portion of the Peninsula 

between the Congress of Vienna and the assumption by 

s!hooT^““rl."^ a harJ 

school through which Italian faCriots *ad to pass, b«t the 
discipline was effectual. ffh.^re«inificStion of their cfuntiy 
was not possible without great sflfferings, and the «acrifi2 

dead or living, who would not readily admit that the final 
triumph was well worth the price which has been pai^ for it! 

recepirtTr F 1864, aj^d his 

reception in the provinces and in the.City of London 

astounded the courts of Europe, whilst jt manifested the 

deep impression his •career had Made upon the heartland 

minds of the peoples The most illustrious of Peers, the tens 

of thqplands of artisans, the magnates of*the world's money 

illustrious.hero who 

had evidently been raised up by Providenco fnn fi. 
purpose of liberating his country and bringing abcmt 
mighiy political changes; changes puzzling to ^all and 
conWdmg to some, but exciting alternafely the a^e 
and admiration of mankind ^ 

ST! ’ lor in<*is life is 

W aiTno" C °1 ^dyen- 

Sd nf« u philosophy could have con- 

Sur?a^rn?kastt i!S„tf 

» -x *■ interrupt, is a characteristiB '?'ery 

f 1 j ritons, for it is the distinguishing mark of her 
)es - oved sons, as it is also of those in ancient sto^ who 
examples to succeeding generations. “ 
artbaldC stands alone in a policy-ridden ag«: one whom 
y iplemacy could never direct* or divert, but whom 
iplomatists were compelled to consider. * Pe^rfess whan 
t, “ * • . 
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kingg were in fear, calm whflfi ^Europe was in a tempest, he 
shook the Eternal City as it had pver bein shaken since^ 
first cA,dled amongst its seven hjllal Brave, when th^' 
wickedj^were mighty, and bold, when they dared to bverstep 
,their line, he dreaded notiheir power, and he soorned their, 
pride. Too great to'thr^atpn, but great enough to do, he 
perfoftned deeds thut'togpled crowns from the heads of 
tyrants by the instrumeijt of a righteous confidence in a 
poj^ulation despised throughout the world. A degraded, 
debased, and dtooralised muttitude, they, at his presence, 
were inspired with faith to follow, as he led them to an 
elevation rivalling that of the most cultusred and the most 
frea'* At his bidding t& manacles rivetted by kings and 
priests dropped from the captive, and a disintegrated mass 
of Ifftmanity bec&ie coherent. Whilst Europe, and chiefly 
England, was continually reiterating—as the land of de¬ 
throned glory wa* considered—“ Can these dry bopps livel 
he spake, and, behold, the valley was filled with a? living 
host, quickened, vitalised, and mighty. Epic poetry could 
add to its own immortality by celebrating his reflown; for 
Homer and Virgil have no such tale to tell in all their 
imaginative flights as truth could wtter of his grelitness, 
nobleness, ptowess, purity, and patriotism. 
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CHAPTER IL 


GARIBALDI^ V>UTh" • 

• ^ 

“ How has kind Heaven adorn’d the happy land, 

And scattere(J blessingf with a wasteful hand ! 

But what avail her unexliauste^ stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 

With all the gifts theij heavgn and earth impart. 

The smiles of nature, and tUe charms„of*art, 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains^ ” 

' —Addison. 

RIGHTFULLY situated under the Maritime Alps, 
on the border of the Mediterranean, with the 
citadel of Monte Abano perched on a high-pointed 
rock overhanging the town, with the Paglion, a mountain 
torrent, on the west side dividing the town proper from the 
Engli^ suburb, lies the well-known Nice, or, in Italian, 
Nizzo, the birthplace of Giuseppe (Joseph) Garibaldi. Not 
incfengruous with the life of, such a man is the eventful 
history of that town.* Fortified very strongly in ^he m'ddle 
ages, it was besieged qn the land side by the French, un^er 
Frangois J., andoby the Turkish fleet under Barbarossa. 
These took, and plundered the place, except the citadel, 
which held out. A hundred and fifty years passed*, end 
again the French' entered ; in fifteen years the process was 
repeated, and in 1774 the^ took it once more. Amid the 
general upheaval during the Great Revolution in.l791 it was 
annexe!^ to t,he Reptablies and made the capital of the Alpes 
M«ritimes; but on the djverthrow oi^ Napoleon Bonaparte 
in 1814-15, Nice reverted to Sardinia, an<|i finally, being 
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1 -Y 'u^mV.YY flnueit^avour secured the concu'?- 

w m «of I.^y, i. w», - 

■with Savoy, ced^ to France in . 

Mowed 

.father, Domenico GaribaWi, born on 
‘"Sl/£r4agirio, d.»ghW oi a majorfoBO oi a 

a-rS; *oy. a whoB by pr.. 
■were centred In ne aiectionate 

cept. and example ® .the time Giuseppe 

disposition and i^s^in ^ { t^er seems to have 

entered this frqpblesonte world hm ™ ^ ^ 

done with wande»mg. Pe had P ^e seems to hav% 
tvfhes, and though he stp^ clung o « ’ I ^our 

amused himself with, rkther than i^tro- 

a »aYBa„vme _ apd • 

duced very early, and in it lear 

manliness. The occupa ion ^rtiality of Ue mother 

Mapa«n.. t. be P*—;- 1 deab^ he 

and the ambition of the „ j.tVie church, th5 law, or 

should enter one of the groove, 

medicine; W the boy’s thoughts would not ^^n in^ g 

The freedom of the sea, its “ him from the 

imftssapi. irregulanty, charme ^ professional 

study which an ^ m 

r^pae, -of 

Children P^®^ “ of amusement than of study; and I 

^^sure than of have done,-had I been more seri- 

did no pr sacrifices my parents made for me. 

ously inclined, oy t , thad desire, and 

HeWed acho.1 from »“7“ t*letlaUed 
to disliks for boak, «■> trl lw 1>» day h« 

rr rrp.» ~ 
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three of his fellow scholars^gyned possession of a fishing 
boat in the pori of Nice, ai^d set out for Genoa, some one 
hundred miles distani. They were, however, pursued; for 
afl abb6, j^ho had seen the urchins making their preparations, 
communicated with the parents in fjime for a horseman to be 
sent off, who overtook and captured them at Monaco, much 
to their confusion. He brought them Come, ^nd Garibaldi 
said humorously, in j^ter ddys,*<‘ln abb6 had seen us start 
and wetrayed us; whence, perhaps, arises my little syn?pati>y 
for abb^a There is. nothing extraordinar;f in these inci¬ 
dents of dhildhood, save as they shew.the self-reliance, love 
of liberty, independence, and daring common to many boys 
but in him the shadowing foi-th a life dominated and 
characterised by such attributes. , He i^ ‘remembered by 
ms school-fellows as the hero of many an e\%ntful day. ■ ♦ 

On one occasion some of them li^ek sailing in a pleasure- 
boat between Nice and Villafranca, and, a squall coming on 
their hyes were in danger. Giuseppe saw the danger and 
the duty; he swam out and saved them. A another time 
he was hunting with one of his cousins in the Var, and, as 
he was resting on the banks of a deep ditch, where the 
washenTomen were accustomed to wash their linen, he saw 
one of tfie women f&ll in.. Young as he was-ohly eight- 
he threw himself into the water and saved her. Garibaldi 
has told this anecdot# to support his contention that ihe 
rendering of aid to others is an instinct of his mind, and 
with a natural modesty he disclaims all m‘erit for such 
actions ; an argument that woulfi strip many of us of our 
re^tation for charity, patience, and domestic virtues. * , 
Ond of his tutors. Arena, was still residing at Nice a few 
years ago. Between him and Garibaldi there was ever a 
mutual regaid : from him ouk hero derived his much-prfeed 
acquaintance with Roman history. His general eSucation 
was Repressed fey a fear oi^ the part of his parents that too 
.much learning might lead him into hazardsa that' would 
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brin- them trouble. We ii»/smile at t\ie fear; but tlfe 
circumstances of the time mad^ a little knowledge a danger¬ 
ous thinff. Piedmont was over-run* by priests. Eve^. 
voun" gnan was discouraged from citizen life and exhorted 
• to the monastic. The .tyrants, Pope and Kmg, heard 
strange sounds now and. then, and dreaded the growth of 

aninfelligenfcomnfhnity.that might break their bonds lu 
sunder. Garibaldi’s wjt i^as not acquired in schools, 

experience was his chief tutw. 

He counted^himself one ^ the strongest swimmers in 
existence, and declared “that he was born amphi«ous and 
no wonder he jumped^into the water lo save a fellow- 
creature thafw^s not* so.”* Gymnastics he learned by 
climbing among the shrouds and slipping along the ropes^ 
Tlte use of the sword he describes as, having been acquired 
in defending his own head, and using his best ^ 

those of others? and as for horsemanship, he ha(J it from 
the Gauchos, the best horsemen in the worM. V 

The love of his mother never forsook him. He deemec 
her perfect. When, in after life, he was in dirdst danger, 
hazardous imprisonment, wounded, forsaken, the most poig¬ 
nant grief was the thought of the pain she would puffer if 
by any means she could know of his distress : and his very 
lie of adventure, he feared, kept her in continual appr«hcn^ 
sioft of his danger. On the other hand, the •'ecoUection of 
her was his a^eat source of endurance. He said, I am 
not superstitious, and yet I will afirm.this: yiat in the 
nfbst terrible incidents of my life, when the fcean roared 
,^der the keel of the ship, tossing us about like a eprk, 
and when bullets were whistling around ^ 

stantly saw her praying for me; and I felt that no 
harm cquld happen when sucli holy^ prayers Ascended to 

""pritlas now ti^e for GariWdi t8 be ^ng s-omet^ing^ 
The boyhad^vermastered his fathers wishes Itiat he should, 
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d«opt a professional career,’•a#d now h’is mother had the 
mournful duty tf packing hj^ first portmanteau—he must 
forth, and “ take fcis part of danger on the stormy sea.” 
Komance filled the brain of the novice, but it was no 
^romance to feer. The ship to. hin^ was a mistress, and the 
crew demi-godsj the sailors’ soijg^ were to him enchanting 
music; the captain the boldest^of liankind. His’’first 
voyage was to Odes^. 

Going to Odessa is very charming in the eyes of th.se 
who have never seeii anythiflg but the surroundings of 
childhood: but his going to Odessa had no charm whatever 
for father and mfither, who were to be left behind, and 
daily gaze upon the empty diair. * His faMier could not 
bear that; when the time came for a second voyage he 
insisted on becoming his son’s companion.' 'The destination 
was Rqme : and, in times when long travel was infrequent, 
and the ^ leisurely visit to historic shrines the taste of 
tew. Garibaldi was conscious of an inexpressible delight 
in the expectation and in the accomplishment of the 
project. He used his eyes well, gaining much knowledge 
from observation. The city, its ways and customs, the 
priests,* the people, produced countless and ineradicable 
ettects apon the young mind now for the first time brou-ht 
in qpntact with them. Possessing, as he did, a natural 
loftiness of thought aiad aim, that visit made so strong an 
inapression as to remain bright for ever. Other voyages 
followed, but they.werl chiefly coasting trips;‘'in which the 
mcidents were the commonplace'ones of fishing and tradin- 
hese were all made in his father’s'society, and most Pro¬ 
bably in the interest.of the household: but the journey to 
Rome remained vividly beforS him. It touched the political 
side of Ufa; and Garibaldi'became conscious of a. latent 
hirst for the knowledge of every phase of Italian and’ 
Roman sfory, and a:i acq^^aintance with the arrangements 
that were orAad been made for carrying on the. functions of 
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.'e, rit'crr. 

1 oiorv thit they were afraid to inquire. 

Sh Sy after tWs Garifcaldi apprenticed hirn^lf, indepe^ 

out of their course. One vessel, wn 

best ot the “-“W struck her, uud to 
and the rest escaped. Vs i q f^w miserable wretches 

uu tosttot ‘'■»y;^;jt:ito:o:. le i-pw-* 

ufon the slopin^, dec , no » instant, 

bV A».oret,rrih^w™y^™^»*'^ 

and no aid could be renaerea. frightful 

and Genoa to Nice. v-l.i-ntudes was acdUired to 

His ne.tt experience of l.fo s ““^.ri.iiyli^ntested 

seve«d voyages to the Uvant, a part mm ? 

by pirates, by when, there stop 

pLdergd ; but the wretches so""”" , ; et the 

Ld toding njtbing on the second ’. 't, wer^ 

ume^ssar,^;^ inspAm Men 

li^e divested of tear, ana » • in \im the same 

did no. ^7J"'mtodCotog. of Neilu, 
indiflerence, an Sardinia out of the 

■ XTXXTto V- SdX-O dOnsecAtedtomselt to 

courage froii» that time forth. 
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hospitality of the gentleman •’*!, ^ depend on the 

could not getaray^^;TjX\'^*"" He 

exchequer, a war Ld broken out state of his 

, Russia, and every port was W i, Turkey snd 

Diego, siw his coLLfn, and^rLuld ^• 

as tutor in the house of I ^ 7 ^n engagement 

h. j.r:L " r">■“ H«- 

tiecessary qScaS^^^^^^ had been a 

the law of his country*- and as s'* cafeer, according'to 

we^ ended, OariCfeo" 71 “ "‘f 

the command of a vessel himc.”]# ®PP°“tnnity of taking 
^otre B^e, of whiirhe w ^•’‘P thf 

commander. He also oualiti ™® subsequently 

Thus the years pasSl or nn^'?^'^ "®"®' irvice 

third er twenty-fourth birthd ^ reached his twenty- . 

aspiratson that he might be ableToW ^Jthout many an 
the,nterestof his co^nl^^th ^o^\e.ploit in 

tion from an aucmdhtiiL fb. u ^ ^'b®ra- 

devote himself entirely to-her servC’ 

.to p^ul™ was permitted 

events, and the sentiments of , r . ^^® currei^ of 

accurately ascertained • but tbo P°P®^®t^°"’ net be 

^raduall,, tendel Cideflt" The conduct „t „ 

Others to rebellion-i-tbo epresswn, and that of the 
the people more republicar''*'^'’^" becoming more absolute. 
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The French Solution ci KSO had just been enacted 
and the waves of that terrible,^utbreak wefe still uncalmed. 
There'Vere other monarchs who’desirved as harsh a di^ 
missal as Charles X. of France, for'the iniquity of 4:heir rule 
was more grievous. Mey were comparing notgs; question¬ 
ing the titles of kings; wandering whether ^ 

dispeeisable; aountimg up their wrongs; ^ 

avenged; growing anxiouS aboutUe future of their children, 
L3ng why nations should be incapable of self-govern- 
3"ld. iJ.the end, findfng all these questions resolve, 

themselves into one issue—their country. 

Through some such course of reflection passed t e 
of Garitoldi h. oonWed with oTt«.ch potnot whom 
he casually met "when on a voyage to Taganrog. e w 
man who knew'more than any previous aequainMce 
the manner in which 'things we» going » 
and the feelings of the people thereon. From him ne 
leatned for th^first time that there existed a number of 

Italians whose chief thought and “ “3ny 

the liberation of their illustrious country from tne tyranny 
nf its kinws and the oppression of its priests. . 

BarrlS a wild enitasiast. of whom there »»»>' ;» 

during the subsequent year^ was at the he^ J 
SainhSiqionians, who aimed at 

l,v the ne-^ation of certain pretentions and doctrines th 
ICLd ani it happen*! that amon» th. p..«mg.rs on 
3 hU vessel, bound fJr ConsUntinople, were »m. o 
Sp»ple mid their leader. Garibaldi who 1^ found 
£st iVssihle to obtain positive »' * 

rjcf ^m.^«tr:a7o” 

hid crystallwed abL his country and its wrongs, under , 
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influence of* Barrault\;h^ widen^cl’ to embrace the 
cause of the opf>ressed and benighted under every circum¬ 
stance. From him garibaldi learned that the defell’der of 
hfe country alone is but & soldier: if, on the other hand, he 
be a cosmopolite, offering his ai<^ in all struggles ^against 
tyranny, he is more—he is a hero. 

“There arose in my mind sJrangb glimmerings, by the 
light of which I saVin a ^liip .no® longer a mere vehicle of 
commercial exchange, but a wingecl messenger bearibg the 
^word of the Lord and the swoPd of the Archangel; became 
greedy tctr emotions, curious for new things; asking myself 
if.this irresistible vocation, which I had believed to be 
merely as the captain of a long. Voyage, had not for, me 
horizons still unperceived. Here I fsyicied that'I saw 
glimpses through the vague mists of the fulSbre.” 

From the Saint-Simbnians GariKaldi heard the name of a 
young man who was then rising into fame,among the mur¬ 
muring,.brooding population, as of one that might turn out 
to be their deliverer, and certainly desired to be regarded as 
their friend. Mazzini- was issuing thousands of pamphlets, 
addressed to the people in the provinces, first at one place 
and thon at another, fecalling to their remembrance the 
gloriouR history of their ancestors, their mighty-> power and 
infivjence in Europe, and the "capacity they had for self- 
govex-nment in the tinxss of the Italian Republics. This he 
contrasted with their present condition, asking the cause of 
the contr^t, and |ppe&ling to them to be \fforthy of their 
history, arid vindicate their fathers in the face of the 
oppressors, whose perfidy and cruelty were pictured in words 
of marvellous pungency and enthusiasm. It was a gospel 
to Garibaldi. He heard, and the vision of the seer was 
given tof him. He felt his former inspiration return, txnd . 
this time, stronger aiyi more uncontrollable. ' 

There‘had' been' rnan^ revolutions in the peninsula. 
Indeed, the people had never submitted to tj]eir bondage. 
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The wave of the Freiich Rev*Iution of 1830 had not been 
unfelt in Italy, and once more th^ patriotic eTement felt the 
pleasures bf hope. They had g^e^ter grievances than any 
nation. Their tale of oppression was longer than that ot 
any other'people; and mu*h greater effort had been made 
by their oppressors to des^trpy every means of help and 
every helper; md m^de,'Joo, with greater success. But 
nothing, could stamp ouf the love of, country. Tha 
remained; practically unmeaning, because inopera,tive.; but 
held with religithis tenacity, waiting for the coming of the 
hour and the man, when the hope for freedom miglft shew 
some prospect worthy of the struggle and o£ martyrdom. 

There had been great offorts* toward establishing a con¬ 
stitution in 1820 Vd 1821, and the struggle had the ^ 
sympathy of Englishmen. That struggle was repressed 
under atrocious circumstancfs, and Naples went on from 
bad to worse; ho*- people became more demoralise^; her 
rulers more ruthless and tyrannical. Now, in 183J, the 
cycle of history brought another prospect of reimlution. it 
broke out in Piedmont, Lombardy, Florence, Bologna, and 
other places; but the people were not ready, and kingcraft 
and priestcraft were. It failed. There was lacking’both 
intellectual a\id practical leadership. Austria arftved 
promptly on the scene. She had undertaken the duty alone, 
It themeace of 1815, which before thafhad been performed 
by combination of France with herself. Any Italian 
government miglit rely on her instantaneous assistance tn 
the mient of the people demaru^ng a consMutvon, an^ also xj ' 
they shovXd create confusion by insurrection. 

Lord Syron describes in one of his lett^# the condition 
of affairs in his time. The description minutely applies to 
,the days when Mazzini and GaribhWi were just Be^nning 
th^ir labours. “Oh, those 
but see them beaten, ^nd 
Italy and hope £or the world.1 
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freed, what would be too g»at for the accomplishment oi 
iisi desj're//of tie ejctjji^n of tiat sigh of ages f Let us 
ghopa. They have hoped a thousand years. It ill no great 
matter? supposing that Italy could be liberated, who or 
what is sacrificed; it is a grand object, the ver^ poetry cf 
politica Only think, a free Jtaly! Why, there has been 
nothing like it since the days of^ugifttus. ‘ I shall think it , 
by far the most ^interesting spectacle and moment jn exist- 
ence,.to see the Italians send the barbarians of all nations 
back to their own dens. I lived lon^ enough among 
them to feel more for them as a nation than for any other 
people in existence. But they \jant union, and they want 
principle; and I doubt their suifcess. 'J’lfere are materials 
in them, and a noble energy, if well directed; but who is to 
direct them! No patter. Out of such times heroes spring 
—out of chaos God made a world—and out of high passions J 
come % people.” 

• You have no idea what a state of oppression 
this country is in! They have arrested above a thousand, 
high and low, throughout Romagna—banished and confined 
others without trial or even accusation. It has been a * 
miserable sight .to dbe the general desolation in families. 
TherS has been thousands of these proscriptions within the 
last month in the Legations. You neither know nor dream 
the consequences of this war. It is a war,of men with 
monarchs, and will ^spread on the dry i;'pnk grass of the 
vegetabl,e desert^’ 

It did spread. That work was again in hand, and the 
tragedies of 1820-1 were repeated in 1831-2. Again 4ustrian 
cannon had beon planted in the market-places. The uni¬ 
versities of Turin, Genoa, Parma, and Pavia were closed, 
and the eapienza at Rome suspended. The youth of the 
couijtry ^could notobe trusted to assemble in^the halls’of 
learning. Pope Pius Till, had died; and on erne of the 
first days bf February 1831, from Bologna toearly up to the 
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capital the governments fell. .While Austria was using its 
foLsin repressing this great etHort, it was co^peUedhy the 
•emonstraht Powers to join in a diplormtio note with ^ig^ 
and, France, and Prussia, to the new Pope Gregory* XVI 
inploring 'liim to improve.the government, that he might 
lave tranquillity, and at j^l^p same time tendering some 

practical, suggestions <b£ reform. The ^ 

new eraand he was as good’as fiis worS^ for ruled so 
infar.ously that, if he had not been taken away by death, 
•Rome and Gregory would hav? been hprled to destruction 
by a maddened nation. • Ho excelled his predecessof, Pius, 
in cruelty. Provinces had been deluged, with blood for 
vears and years.' but now^ ric^w scourge—aftcrwardsde- 

Lminated Pontifical .Volunteers-was formed, and f'lrnished 

with weapons and tffe Apostolic 

were under a vow to exterminate the Liberals, by 
da--er and by fii-^, all over the land, and not even tp spare 
t^hrwomen and children. Red-handed rascals, the s<ium of 

the ,.hole land, whoee otdinary Me ^ 

and murder, »e„ consecrated by the V-c ^ Jesus Clmst 
to this bloody business as a regular 

took their commissions with alacrity, and fulfilled theni with 

"'"'sal that, whatever was m be 
future, there must be a general preparation throughout the 
!:^^rof the -peninsula ; and he therefore laboured to kindle 
n.-id foster the spirit of agitation, that it Wight rvpen to a 
nntjrtl^ whene%er-the opportunity siloed aris. • 
The. Mazzinian literature was caught at with avidity, an 
altLui prohibited, nothing could hinder ijs 
vr had been driven to Marseilles, and from that 

.Frencn town he issued his journal, entitled Yoking Italy. 
It was here that Garibaldi, through a mutual acquaintance, 

■" ”i^°S«cended the Ihrcnc of «ardinis under 
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most favourable auspices. Me was^ disposed to make his 
reigu pacific b^ making hij^olicy just, or at least more just 
^han that of his •predecessor. He professed to be°willuig to 
jdeld dbnstitutional rights, and to rule according to the 
wishes of Ae people. They trusted him, and hoped that a 
brighter day was dawning. But in a short time the Jesuit 
Fathers gained an ascendancy o^er hfin, and their infiuence 
upon his policjt was banetul. <, They advised, forcible 
repression of revolutions, by silencing all who fom®nte(|^ 
agitation, and by keeping back from the people the know¬ 
ledge Ar which they instinctively IdUged. The consequence 
was that the King’s crown was ^on tarnished with blood, 
which,! when once drawn, created an i^iSatiable thirst for 
more. ■ Mazzini’s journal gave him an^.^js friends umbrage. 
They trembled b^ore public ^opinion, and the King 'Vas 
easily led to apprehend personal danger, as well as loss of 
prerogativa Its circulation was prohibited in Italy; its 
posseliion a crime, and its perusal treason. A military 
tribunal was formed for working the decree, and the first 
victim, a certain Corporal Tamburelli, appeared before them, 
charged with having read % copy to the soldiers. .Ten or 
fifteen others immedftitely followed, charged with possessing 
seditious or unlawful booka All were shot in the back, as 
btfing a greater degradation than the ordinary court-martial 
executions. One wSnt through a long period , of suffering, 
and left a memoir of^the treatment he hadfjeceived. “ They 
commenced by taking away my books—a Bible, a collection 
* of prayers, and some religious books; irons were put 'dpon 
my legs, and I was removed to a more loathsome^-dungeon 
than the wretshed place I occupied; the windows were 
double-barred, and the door double-locked. My neighbour, 
Vochieri,* I could faintly see through a chink jn the walk* 
He hsd ifohs uponOhis legs, and a guard on either side with 
>d^wn swords M he la^ on. his bed,oand an armed man at 
jhe^ door,* none^^aring to speak. Now^and then the 
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Capuchins came to vex him ifito recantatio^ but that was 
in vain, and one day he was led«6ut iso execution.” He was 
taken a Tong way round, that the rdhte might pass hia 
dwellinff, where his wife, sister, and children live*d. He 

. O' ^ ' 

smiled at their wicked crfeft, and said, unmovied, “They 
forget that there is that ki»the world which I love more 
than them, anti exelainuijl, “ Vij^-a VItalia /” He bade 
them “ .^arch on,” and i* a short time l^came another of 
^he Miousands whose lives were not dear to them in com¬ 
parison witli thmr country’s deliverance. 

These narrations wer6 the daily food of Garibaldi. His 
intercourse with Mazzini became so constarft as to be almost 
uninterrupted, wonting in*his mind an ineradicable convic¬ 
tion that his life mjist be spent in the career of patriotism. ^ 
Thd* communion soon passer^ from words to projects, Viut 
Mazzini had received a warning from the French authorities 
that he must quirFrance, as the King of Sardinia had pre¬ 
ferred a complaint to Louis Philippe of the publications h»- 
was issuing against his government. 

Mazzini left and went to Genoa. But he had excited 
hopes he could not satisfy. He had set on lire tlje en¬ 
thusiasm of the people, and they wiJuld not wait. ^Ihcy 
demanded actionand action he was incapable of wisely 
directing. .But the demand was a reasonable one, and fie 
felt it^iust Ije met. In the conference which followed, a 
leader was agreed upon against Majzini’s wishes. The 
choice fell upon a certain ^^merino, wht) had been pro- ^ 
rninimt in the Polish struggles, and acquired in con«equence 
a gieat iv*me. It is surprising how powerful among demo¬ 
crats may become the prejudice for or against a name, 
quite ijrespective of any actual knowledge of the ii^dividual, 
fend how eqgerly the disputants will contend on a matter 
requiring, above all things, mutuall contqssion, cwidusting 
the controversy to tho very vergw of disunion. Mazzini 
did not approve of this man; his followers did. They 
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would not yield, and in th4 end he gave way. A plan 
was agreed upon in September 1833, and this plan included 
<the co-operation oiE Glaribaldi. Ramerino was summoned to 
Genoa, and at the next conference it was resolved that two 
republican columns should march upon Piedmont, the one 
by way of Savoy and the other direct from Genoa. Maz- 
zini’s opinion of ^he new. leader (was speedily justihed. No 
sooner had Ranerino received the 40,000 fr. for the 
expenses incident to the expedition than he pursued a 
policy of delay, so that the affair dragged languidly along 
until January 1834, by which time the authorities had 
gleaned sufficient knowledge to put them completely on 
their defence, and to render the ■|)roject< abortive. Irritated 
with the procrastination, Mazzini compelled decision on the 
31st January, when Ramerinp met him in council of war, 
with two other generals and an aide-de-camp. 

Mazzini proposed that they should take military occupa¬ 
tion cf the village of San Juliano, and there raise their 
standard. To this Ramerino agreed. Both columns were 
to start on the same day : one from Oarange, the other from 
Nyoip Ramerino took the command of that from Oarange, 
and a Pole, Gransby, was appointed to the other. The 
Genevese government looked suspiciously on these pro¬ 
ceedings. France and Piedmont might both unite in 
regarding it as a breach of international courtesy, if not of 
international law. They wished to prove it the departure 
of the first colurtin, but the pf'pulace rose, and there was no 
alternative open to the Genevan authorities but to Uilow 
the column to set out.' The other departed from vNyon in 
two barks, one'eonveying the men, the other the arms. A 
government force was ipstantly despatched in pursuit; the 
arms were taken and the men arrested. Wi+h the first 
colurin wis Mazzini, ill j from fever, and unfit for shouldering 
muskets and making long marches. The column that was 
• to come by water not arriving, Ramerilio diverted the 
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.V, his party by aiwther route, not even knowing^ 

thither it lei The cold was iiitense, and Ae roads,heavy ; 

esiTs Vhich, the company, being chredy composed 0! 
Man volunteers, who were impatient to begin, and ill- 
disposed for this delay, ware discontented. ^f.they passed, 

s r lot"" 

t <,iWwhere*we dan be put to the test, it 
we ought to know 

victory be imposgiihle, f^llnwed and at the sam# 

i*, .0 die.” “nL II 

'.rLX - 

'"7 "I'Se'totio the .borlivoVnWtpri" «i “ 

hrS^ato^i-eheSdeUl. 

H i‘l«'tov™«.t”^™d fell, ho ondjiis converts wore 
StJ hold It rS”. 

■®”-^^Sfttad”LT.vrJhl .tp»V. fhete tf.0 W«k. 
rising that had bee » companions in charge oi 

i.y'.~t to Ge„o., ,a„dod at the appointe. 
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^our, and hastened to the hariRcks. Here he waited for ai| 
hour, but nothi% happened* The affair had become known, 
and the Republican# had ffed, though some were •arrested, 
fie had* only entered the service to help the Republican 
cause, and now deemed it useless io return to the Hiip. He 
thought of escape, but found tjjai troops were surrounding 
the place. There was no time^ to iJb Iosif. Hastily lie 
o.Titeted the hous^ oi a frufterejr, which was ke^t by a 
wo/n3n, io jrAo/n Ae confessed Ms dfJemma. Sie dfdcnof 
refuse her aid Slip took him into an inner room, and 
provided him with the disguise of a countryman. At about 
eight o’clock in tfce evening, with the air of one who was at 
ease, he left Genoa on the 5th-of FcifIcifUary 1834. He 
judged it best to direct his course to the,iiiountains. Cros- 
'sing gardens, and climbing walls, he took the road to 
Cassiopea, by way of the mountains of Sestre, with the 
design qf reaching Nice, which he effected in ten days. 

- -Wislf-ing to avoid alarming his mother by his sudden 
appearance, he went to the house of his aunt in the Piazza 
di Vittoria, where he rested for a day. On the following 
night, accompanied by two friends, he resumed his pil- 
grimag*!. On reaching the banks of the Var, which is on 
the bofder of Nice, they found the river swollen with rains. 
Garibaldi took the water, and, half-wading, half-swimming, 
reached the opposite*' shore. The two friends could not 
imitate his example; so, waving his hantl in signal of 
farewell, he left ■ them, and deeming himself safe, went 
, straight t<j the French Corps de Garde of Douaniers, telling 
them who he was, and why he had quitted Genoy. The 
Corps de Garde .jonsidered him their prisoner until further 
orders; and those orders must be sent to Paris. Making 
no resistance—because he felt sure of some opportunity of 
escape^Garibaldi a’lowejd himself to be taken to Drag- 
nignan, where he was lod^d in a first-sjorey chamber, having 
a window some fifteen feet from the ground. But fifteen 
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feet was nothing to him. H<fc sprang' out, and they did not, 
preferring the tour of the stai^ase. Makifig for the road, 
he was s«on lost in the seclusion of' an.unknown mountain. 
Strange places brought no disheartening: a sailor without a 
^nap Ls tne in Italy which he always can depend upon. , 
. Garibaldi looked at the sky, from whence he had been many 
a time .glad to learh hi^ way. ^ He soon made out his 
position, and inarched off for Marseilles. ^ 

Tie next evening found him at a village; he wont into a 
'hostelry, ^vher^ two persons, 'a young woman and young 
man, were warming themselves previous to supp<^, whicJ. 
was being prepared. Eighteen hours h»d sharpened his 
appetite, and he^ll^ wished t<5 eat. The supper was good, 
thLine pleasant, Are was cheering, and he was 
on-which the host began to rally him ugon ^ 

cheerfulness. Candid and fearless, he answered that, as tor 
his appetite, it vms not extraordinary, eighteen hourg having 
passed since it had been gratified; and as for his 
ness he thought himself entitled to be merry after havni„ 
ried, in Bs own country death, and in France imprison¬ 
ment. So much of the story being told, the flowed, 
for the host appeared frank, and his wine good. But to his 

amazement,-when the recital ended, the '^-w o ‘ ‘ mine 
host” darkened. Garibaldi said, “Well, and hats.the 
matWr witl^ youl” To which the other answered. After 
having heard tl^ confession you havcjnade, I conceive it ^ 

my duty to arrest you.” This did not alarm our ^ero. Ho 

bu*st into a loud laugh, pretending to deem it a ioke. -, 
did not,lose heart, because, as he says, “there was not a 
man in the world he feared.” “ Very well^ then, arrest me 
but it will-be time enough for that when we come to the 
dessert, fict me finish my supper, if I have to pay double 

for it, for I fitvn. still hungry. ' » i.u Un 

The pla^e was a rendezvous fir the village youth, who 

.came thither to drink, learn the news, and talk politics ; and 
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gradually ten or a dozen of thani assembled, and these began 
playing at carfe. The hos^said nothing, but kept his eye 
on /ns ris/Ior. Assuming careJessness, and Jdr/ng no 

luggage.or other guarantee for the reckoning, Garibaldi 
chinked hi^ crowns, and the soujad was harmoniSus. One, 
of the party had just conclude^ 3 . song, amid the bravos of 
all, when Garibaldi rose, glass iij hanfl, exclaiming!,'» It is < 
my turn.” Forthwith, in’his’owp good tenor, he carolled 
forth Beranger’s Le Dieu des bonnes gens, in a free rollictiing 
style. Beranger is the belovSd song-writer *of France: his 
choruses a*e fraternal; and after repeating some of the coup¬ 
lets, the companj fell to mutual embracing, with vivas for 
Beranger, Italy, and France. • There wasjj^s further question 
about the arrest, and the night was spep’^' in drinking, sing- 
«^ing, and playing. When morning broke the young fellows 
insisted on escorting their new Acquaintance, which he per¬ 
mitted, ^provided the distance were six railes. He then 
trudged on to Marseilles without any accident. When he 
re^hed that place he read in the newspaper that ho was con¬ 
demned to death ! The notoriety was novel to him : he had 
never seen himself in print before. But it occurred to him 
that uflder the.circums4;ances ho had better change his name, 
at least for the present. . So he became M. Pane, and 
availed himself of the hospitality of a friend until he should 
succeed in obtaining ‘employment. This came^ at last, and 
he entered as mate on board the Union, Oajjjtain Gazar. 

Here again he jvas 'fortunate enough .to save the life of a 
fellow-creature. As he was looking listlessly from a liack 
window, on a Sunday afternoon, he saw in the h^bouy, a 


young college ^udent amusing himself by jumping from 
bark to bark. All at once he missed his footing, an^ fell 
shrieking‘into the water.' Booted and dressed^as he was, 
Garibaldi |prang intjp th^ basin, diving twice without suc¬ 
cess ; the third tim'e the Irm of the boy was seized and his 


head raised above water. As the brave s^timmer pushed 
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him to the quay, tlie. mothe# and an immense crowd gave 
vent to their emotions in heartfelt thanks and in loud 

^he parents also mnAcAnm eosOiy , 

L «po. f/.c to M ho M„ , 

dCToted <„„„try. the 

(Jantold. I''*'' ■*“ 1 Vf, hVd «ssSmed when «c‘'ns 

various,^ policies i 1 o r>f ^ his countrymen. 

• 

identical, imitation waCs not Garibaldis y. ^ 

"r. :.‘L 

“e”, he »w the 'feels of the P«t “t£“”he/ 

»»« .„/,e„dr' Ihey^ed 

luh eyJe, so,.»s„.. He hy:,,u“ _ 

1 1 Tfolv to 1)G free, must frc6 itsclt, 

leader. Italy, to dc irt , and misfortunes, 

down among them, ear odium of their 

by them, and see if h nii"ht “bast off 

teith in him, end whether in the '>■'<' 

their chains and tl.o.e who wished 

contlnnally^eiterated ohjectien «r^_ 5 J , 

them ill, that, Italians 'XtSfcy eonld it 

TeW “He'wtld stew-lhe iorld the falsel,pod of the 

after strqke should thr ..ilinisiration coqld q,ot be a 

'.honld :“ i“1trons, 'as l«l«e 

. rihaT «r~e 'eTSfems o“, which Bnr.pe we 
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0 , " . 
composed; and whether the tehaviour of his countrymen, 

rude as they tfcen were, not favourably compare with 

that of their tyrants. • '■ 

* The ^ip Union waS bound for Odessa, but on reaching 

that port garibaldi resolved to, return by anoflier vessel 

to Marseilles. A Turkish bri^, .which he met with at the 

Gouletta, took him back. Majseilld^ wa» smitt-'n with 

cholera, and the poplc l*ad tlesejrted the place. Notliing 

was to be seen but the signs of mourning and death ; nurses 

were scarce; the physicians *were at theiiP wits’ end to 

provide ’suitable attendants for thesr patients. Garibaldi 

and a young m£yn from Trieste volunteered, and spent a 

fortnight in the common hospital, of the ci/y. The chivalry 

of this deed may be estimated when it js.^ remembered that 

•^the disease was almost invariably fatal, and carried ofi’its 

fifty to sixty a dayT Those wSd wore compelled to stay in 

the tow^ shut themselves in the garrets pi their houses- 

drawina up food, water, and provisions by ropes. Public 

places and eating-houses were closed, and half the physicians 

fled. Tuscany also suffered terribly at tliis time. 

At the end of a fortnight an opportunity occurred for 
Garibafdi to take another engagement on board ship. A 
vessel from Nantes was just setting sail for Rio Janeiro, and 
he was offered the position of second-mate. lie accepted 
it, and, soon after at riving at that port, had the *good 
fortune to make an extraordinary and untying friendship 
with Pietrocolo Rossetti. It was a case of mutual attraction, 
which he thus describes : “ I had not tlie trouble of seekwg 
liim ; we stood in no need of studying each other to become 
acquainted. We passed accidentally, wo exchanged a look, 
and all was said. After one smile, after one pressure of the 
hand, Rossetti and I were tirothers for life.” 

The nurijy of this ^rienf ship was touching in the extreme. 
The piety, the poetry, the'lmelancholy, the faith, the earnest¬ 
ness of Rossetti must have added a singular'charm to the 
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'"n- ‘l°/lhen at «af »W> Brazil, »<1 ■ 

tuad 9 tho,a.wl,o would cuiso aga.aat the 

latter i»wer. “ the contest was an unequal 

Thoy. soou “ 0 tho weaker. Tl.« 

^ o„e« the slroiiget . j^o weak. Tl.ey , 

course was insiantly c ear. Ufl 1 her for wur.eclmsten- 

oUaiued a thirty-lon vessel and htted her f» , 
i„„ her the and Vilh this 

their determined to attack the Empire of _ 

audacious outht f l.ey - ' „ tn work Their arms anrf 

Bfar.il, and lost a. and thoy set 

ammunition were concea edT of the 

sail for the Matica islan . scvamhled to the^ most _ 

group, Garibaldi ^ uttered a cry in¬ 
elevated spot, and, im tatii „ c then to 

tended to denote freedom an P . , j - „ a goeletto 

business. His observatt.ry soon enabled Imn to py^ .^^^ 

„,i„g the Brasilian » »“» “ which, 

board, put to sea, an s „ of the channel of ‘Rio 

being within two or * was boarded and 

Janeiro, he/l no idea ^or wretched Portuguese 

taken without, resistance. P J ^ casket 

passenger he tendered on condition of, 

iTheing sp-d^’^The box -s_ do^ed jxn, 

C urgent ocpasion for his diamon s. „eriinus, jEor t]ie port 

'ThUk»d««workw..ho2vj.‘y p 

. r“-fthr ot: vri ..ter *, ..rgo an t< 
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the prize. This was done, anci so en^ed the brief glory of 
the bark MazziSli. Much tg Garibaldi’s delight, the vessel 
proved to be an Austrian# laden with coffee, bound for 
Europe., He felt himsblf instinctively at war with Austria; 
but in all hjs engagements of thi%nature neither'Jiimself or, 
^any of his men ever did other\^i^ than respect the life and 
fortune of passengers. 

Changing the nfime of *the*ne^^ craft from La Louise to 
Scano Pilla —The tatterdemalion, a compliment to his erew 
—they went on towards another island neai^ the mainland, 
where the passengers and their property were lowered into 
the ship’s boat, an^ left to go where they choose. They then 
departed to Rio de la Plata, basting amfJyT at Maldonato, 
in the Republic of Uruguay, where they Vere well received 
hy the people. Rossetti set out for Monte Video, to dispose 
of some of their cargo, and turn^t into cash. Lying off the 
entrance^ to that splendid harbour, they spent some eight 
idleness; but the authorities on shore were 
mischief. Republics are not always mutually 
sympathetic. Orders came from Monte Video to the chief 
man at Moldonato to arrest Garibaldi and sieze the vessel. 
Entertaining a kindly .sentiment, the subordinate sent a 
messenger to Garibaldi with a request that' he would 
depart immediately. A little difficulty occurred in carrying 
out this direction. Ofle of the merchants there had ’pur¬ 
chased some coffee and some articles of ve’^tu, taken from 
the prize, but had .not paid for them ; and as he probably 
had learne^ from the town gossip that the Scano Pilla must 
(juit her moorings, he procrastinated when he ought to 
liave been prompf. It was enough vexation to Garibaldi 
to be politely order6d_away ; but a bad debt was the addition 
I of injury td' insult; and, moreover, the money was wanted. 
He felt tha^ future p^yme||t was a very remote contingency; 
and when the evening drew on for their departure, having 
, ordered all things to be ready for sailing, he jHit a brace of 


days ilk 

iiiiiiA.il. m»‘ 

cogitating 
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. 1 • u u \virow his cloak over his shoulders, and 

pistols in his e ^ { the debtoS^s house in the 

took a gentleman- was refreshing himself 

bright moonl ght The_g-^ 

in the coo ^j^tance w^s covered. ^ 
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«fF- which si>n Garibaldi pretended not to under 

Zt -«.ed »Wt c. 
rr— .f»My 
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■ ^ ar 
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b'^ad ordered ^ ^bin close to the 

: . ““‘“sit- tlm "t »' 

from its bearing. toissert’them selves as thej 
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of his own, that no means oh landing should be on board 
and the difficulty of getting ashore in quest of provisions 
placed them in a dilemma.. Our hero’s resource^! did not 
tail hup in this extremity. He had given his boat away to 
the people ,who were on board t^e prize, and consequently, 
a raft had to be constructed 94the materials at hand—a 
table and some casks. On this Jie vffiitured with ^ single 
sailor, Maurice Ganbaldi—nof a relative. After vast labour 
which consisted chiefly of swaying the raft with their %ieet’ 
as a substitute for oars, they reached the beach, and Garibaldi 
went omJiis foray. After several failures he came to a farm 
occupied only by ^ young woman, the wife of the master, of 
whom he essayed to purchase* a Uuilock. ^his coukl not be 
done in the husband’s absence; besides, yt occurred to him 
,.Jiat there would be some difficulty, in getting back to «iie 
shore the same niglA. He therifore awaited the husband’s 
return, and engaged his hostess in conversation. Ho found 
to his^^^mazement that she was a person of great'culture, 
ffimiliar with the masterpieces of Dante, Petrarch, and 
iasso. She inquired whether her visitor knew the worifs 
of a Spanish poet, Quintana, and learning that he did not 
gave him a copy, reconpnending him to learn Spanish. . He 
suggested that perhaps she was a poetess. Witfiout waitin-^ 
to be asked she recited several of her own compositions” 
tul of feeling and harmony. The memory of Matirice 
and all else vanished in this intellectual siirprise; but in 
course of time the husband returned. The negotiation for 
he bullocx was successful, and'at daybreak on the morr.^w 
the farmer drove the animal to the seaside. 

The animal was slaughtered and cut up into strips, and 
Uien arose the question of its embarkation. Half-a-niile of 
furious sea, and a ricketty craft, did not promise an easy , 

lowered and used as a paddle, 
and the caJ'go was trtnsf^ed to the .deck ; but it was too 
leavy. The water rose above its surface, kpge-deep. The 
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American cheered, and'the distant crew cheyed; but how 
to steer thg two Italians knew nflt, for the sea had become 
rougher, and the water too deep for the pole to touch the* 
bottom; begides which the wind rose and carried them far 
8ut of their course. The 6rew saw that the only chance 
was to set sail and overtake’ t 4 iem; which was done. Tliis 

* incident fed to the purchaSe pf a» canoe ^ few days later 
from a passing vessel. * 

• Next morning two barks appeared in the distance. 
Garibaldi, seeing cause for suspicion, ‘ordered sail^ to be 
set and the muskets to be brought on deck. 'rfie barks 
came nearer, and the first appealed to have'only three men 
on board. But one/of these suddenly suiinnoned them to 
surrender; anct at tn.» same moment the armed crew started 
up and commenced firing witjjout anotheikword. Garibaldi 
cried,'“To arinp!” and sprang to his gun with an order, 

• “Brace the foresails!” Finding that the helm dW not 
work, he looked round; and the steersman lay dead—siiot 
in the first discharge. The fight was furious. The enemy 
had grappled them, and some of her men were already 
clambering up the side. Shot and sword cleared therp ofT, 
and Garibaldv himself sprang to the helm, when at the . 
instant a ball struck him, entering his neck, and he fell 
senseless. Without their leader, the Italians and Maltese 
fought*bravely for an hour; the others hiding themselves 
down in the hol<t; when tha^enemy„having lost a dozen' 
men, and becoming fatigucd,..#leared awaj^. Presmtly the 
wind rose, and they floated up the river in safety. • 

'Mhe cisanmandt'r soon recovered his senses. There was 
no physician or helmsman on board; his t)wn eyes were 
half-gkized still; he was speechles.^ and in fever. , Making 
'signs for a #hart, he examined it, anJ with his finger pointed 
to Santa Fe. The sailors were t<|rrifi<|I, at his <*>ndition, 
and at the sight of theiif dead companion; none of them had 
over navigated ^he Rio de la Plata, and they imagined an 
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eivemy everywhere. For several days no landing could be 
ejected, said with much grief it was determined.to commit 
• Fioreutiuo. to the deep. Garibaldi’s recovery 

nineteen days, by wliioh time tficy had reached Guale^ua}, 
having met on the way with ahSther #up, whose commanc er^ 
had supplied thorn withfood, was much needed, foi 

except^coffee, alhtheir own stores had been consunwd. No 
only did he shew this hum»ity, but he a^e^ letters of i.» 
troduqjisn to persons in Gualcgua^, where Garibaldi found 
a physician to extract the ball 
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“—I5ut Tit'S ari! Kathorin^iALiliQi-ty p,ust rai.sc 
Ri’it on the hills Ijer heacon’.s far-seen blaze ; 

Must bid the tocsin rin,!,' from tower to tower!_ 

Nearer and ne^arcr comes tlic trying hortr I " 

—WORDSWOKTH. 

« STAY of sfx montJis in Gualeguay established 
friendships anioiig' tlee people there, but it became 
evident^to Garibaldi that ho was virtually a close 

• prisoner. 

The invalid had recovered from the olfects of his wound, 
and had begun to take exercise on horseback within pre¬ 
scribed limits. Strength and energy had returned to him. 
Meanwhile his companions had been thrown into pnison, 
and his ship c*nfiscated; but a sulficient allowance, thaj of a 
crown a day, was punctually paid to him. The insatiable 
craving for liberty was upon him, and ^here presently came 
invitations to*escape, which were made in good faith, and 
accompanied wittf an intimation that»thc governor would 
not trouble himself about th» flight. Garibaldi Imd been 
scheming for such a chance, and the hint was irresistible. 
HitJierto" the governor had been kind to him, and this 
confirmed him in the belief that success ,w*buld attend a 
darin* effort, seeing that no notice was taken of Wm or of 
^is movemimts. Now at this tinil it happened that, for 
some reason, or other. Garibaldi’s yfrield was olfligefl to 
absent himself from Gualeguay; and his temporary substi¬ 
tute was a marf of very difterent disposition. It became 
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necessary fon oar hero to conduct his plans with great 
caution and secrecy. One rough night he rode out a 

• distance of three miles from the town, to visit a brave old 
man with whom he had made acquaintance, and, informing 
him of his intention, begged that a guide and horses migho 
be provided, that he might fly to a fa^m kept by an English- 
mt(h on the left^ank of th§ riv^er Parana, where he hoped 
to find a vessel «by which he might get away unobserved, 
either to Buenos Ayres 03 Monte Videq, The ola ma”. 
acceded to his frieftd’s request most cheerfully. By break 
of day tLe journey of forty miles was commenced, and the 
guide and GaVibaldi trayelled without any noteworthy 
incident, making the best use 'of their,' time until they had 
arrived within half-a-mile of the river, when the guide 

* ordered a halt, that he migh^. go on to reconnoitre. Left 
alone. Garibaldi dismounted, hooked the bridle of his horse 
to a tSree, and lay down a few hours to wait. His gqide not, 
fetiflrning, as had been arranged, he became impatient, and 
thought he would try and reach his destination alone; but 
just as he was arriving a gunshot was heard behind, and the 
ball .whizzed through the grass. Turning sharply round, to 
his dismay a detachihent of horse was seen in hot pursuit, 
with drawn sabres. They were already between him and his 
fiorse, which he had left where he dismounted. There was 
no chance of flight;'resistance was folly, and ^e surrendered. 
Binding his hands ^ehind him, they pic ^ed him on horse¬ 
back, h’s legs festened to the saddle-girths, and all went 
back to Gualeguay. 

The next day he appeared before the governor, who forth¬ 
with demanded of him the name of the persons who had 
connived at his escape and provided the means. Garibaldi 
disclaimed co-operators, and took upon himself the sole re- 
sporsibi'ity. He y^as si^anding before Don Leonardo Milan— 
the governor who had l^ken the place of his Mend—bound, 
and the cowardly fellow struck him with a wjiip, renewing his 
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demand, which was* promptly ^met by a repetition of the 
denial. A few directions were whispered-1* the oflficials, 
and Garibfjdi was sent back to prison. Those orders were 
to his discomfort, for on reaching the cell, his hands still 
bound behiiid, a cord jvas passed round his wrists and over 
S joist, and drawn tight, until he was suspended in that 
torturingjposition somk four hr five feet from the ground. 
'Presently the governor enterod, ilnd ag%in repeated liis 
interrogations. Garibaldi’s* blood was up. • He would have 
’•frestled with hj§ enemy, but that was impossible. What 
he could do, he did, and that was to spit* in his face. 

“Ah,” said the governor, “that is all very well*” and 
turning to the wardps as he .left the pface, he added, 
“When the prisoner^hall be willing to confess, send for me, 
and on hearing hiS •confession I will let him be taken 
dowm” 

Two hours of this misery ensued : his wrists were bleed- 
•ing, and his joinls all but dislocated; his body was* in a 
burning heat, and he begged for water, which the ’more 
tender-hearted guards supplied. This gave but little relief; 
and he realised the torture inflicted by the Holy Inquisition 
in the Middle Ages. More dead than alive he wa? let 
down; with j^st the assurance of existence which the 
sensation of severe pain could afford. Mercilessly put* into 
fetters, he was made the fellow of some imprisoned assassin*; 
and to* add t» his grief, he learned that the hospitable 
Spanish gentleman*, who had for si.x mojiths been his friend, 
had been cast into prison. ^ 

In*this deplorable plight a sister of charity ministered to 
him^ andoher succour sustained his fainting life. She 
found ways of supplying all his necessities during the 
incarc|pation, which continued soi^e days. The governor 
iegan to fqpr he had taken upon ^imself more than his 
position justified, and as all his end^vou^s to obtain infor¬ 
mation were 'of no avail, he deemed it prudent to shirk the 
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‘responsibility of any more videnceby ordering his prisoner’s 
removal to Ba^da, where a further detention of two months 
ensued; after'which Garilihldi was informed that he might 
•leave the country. .There was no trial, nor any notice 
taken of his repeated protestations. Jt is possible that the 
first governor had interfered dnd obtained for him his 

liberty. ' , 

At Bajada—better known *118 Parana—there lay an 
Italian brig, the captain of which undertook tc convey 
Garibaldi down the small stream which flows into the 
River i^arana, from^which he embarked to Monte Video in 
a balandre—a small vessel constructed to travel safely in 
rapid and dangerous waters—where.^he was joined by 
troops of friends, and by them warmly welcomed. He 
had not been there long before his inuch-loved Rossetti 
appeared. 

The successful resistance Garibaldi had made to-'-the 
attack^ at sea rendered him obnoxious to the authorities, 
ahT concealment was necessary. A Mr. Pizante therefore 
entertained him at his own house for a month, and the 
visits of compatriots cheered his solitude. At the end of 
that.time Rossetti and he departed for Rio Grande on 
horseback, a journey of about two hundred miles. The 
abundance of horses in that country enabled them to use 
tfce ordinary practice of long journeys—namely, to have a 
supply of fifteen or twenty unladen horses to follow the 
travellers, who dismount when the ridden horse appears to 
be fatigied, and' shifting the saddle, take a fresh one, the 
other following with the herd. There wore no hosteiries, 
so that the bait had to bo taken from the herbage'-.'vhere the 
changes were accomplished. 

It was not advisable to approach the capital -f the 
province of Rio Grand.. Porto Allegro, for the. enemy held' 
it. They consequ'iitly made for Pirantinim, whither the 
seat of the Republican government had been removed. The 
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journey and the Wnery invigorated the party. Vast’ 
plains adorned with the banana tree, the sugat-cane, and the 
orange, and mountains clothed *\vith verdure, filled their 


hearts with cheerfulness, and made the long ride a delight¬ 
ful recreati*n. Here»and there they had come upon human 
7 )abitations, all with open ( 3 oors, into which any one might 
^ enter, ai^d stay as hng as* was convenient to himself. 
Strange country !—a mixture, of "cruelty# and ‘ simplictty, 
roma:|tic*adventure and arrogant authority* 

*^The end of th» ride recalled them to the consideration of 


politics. Pirantinim, th^temporary seat' of the go^^rJlment, 
had become the camp of the Republic, whose small forces 
scarcely justified th') nanje of. an army. * Garibaldi was 
getting weary of'protracted idleness. Not long before 
he Jiad written to 'a friend:—“ As for myself, I can 
only say that fortune does n«t smile upoit our undertaking. 
AriTT what griefs me chiefly is the conviction that I am 
doing nothing in aid of our cause. By heaven!^ am 
wearied of dragging on a life useless to our country; but 
■we are destined for better things, though here we are out of 
our element.” He obtained permission to join a column, 
just marching for San Gonzalo, some twenty or thirty miles 
to the east, where was the President, a man who hnd raised 
the welcome cry of war, and was much esteemed for hip 
disinterested devotion, skill, and perso^jal bravery. Added 
to these virtuSs he possessed a commanding presence, and 
was “ the idol of BEe citizens.” They had not gone far when 
they found that the Imperialist leader liad retii'%d in a 
hurry on hearing of the Republican advance. He was not 
■ worth foliRwing, and the party wheeled round and took the 
road to Pirantinim, where the good news, df a victory to 
their A’ms at Rio Pardo, some hundred miles to the north, 
gladdened their souls. Panting ijtor action. Garibaldi 
gathered a l^and of thirty of all natioi#s» and of* vai'ious 
personal characteristics, some sailors anA .some filibusters. 

I 
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happy life. With him intrepidity was natural, variety was 
agreeable; and the strangeness of novelty ^ave to every 
incident a Toman tic charm. Alibis Sailors were horsemen, 
and of horses there was no end in that land. Two hours,* 
,and his jac'k-tars wer> a mounted squadron—of all colours 
and nations, it is true, but one of which he was not 
^ashamed.. The.country was Very rich. The proximity of 
the war had caused a tempcrar/ deserljon of the hdme- 
steac^ j &nd corn, cattle, potatoes, and all •the riches of the 
land were left behind. These? were utilised on behalf of 
the protecting army, '^[here were residents who Jiad not 
quitted their homes, and with some of them Garibaldi 
passed many happy »hour^ OS two homes especially, be¬ 
longing to the Pre*sjident’s sisters, he spoke of as “ Paradise 
Regained.” He wa 9 then but twenty-six, and of an im¬ 
pressible nature; this may Ifiive given a» roseate hue to all 
he*rnet. It happened, however, that whenever the day was 
stormy, or foraging drove them from the arsenal at JCama- 
cuam, the occasion of a general holiday was seized, and he 
repaired to the villa of his kind and engaging friends, 
who had, in addition to their own cheerful society, several 
visitors of intelligence and education. 

Garibaldi, >n the midst of this dramatic existence, enjerged 
from isolation by reaching the conclusion that he ought to 
be msyricd. “ I then wanted,” he sqys, “ a wife; nothing 
else would cu?o; for she would be my refuge, my consoling 
one, the star in fffe tempest; she would hear the implorings 
of my heart always, but mast in misfortune.” aHe had 
come to know a few of the people at Languna, aitd among 
th^m Le^ana, who had a mansion within sight of the sea. 
One day, turning his’ eyes in that dirqcrton, he beheld 
seveSil pretty young women busjt in the househuld duties 
of the platTs. He went thither innticdiately, with a beating 
heart, but firmly bent on his purpose. | .When hfe re!iched 
^he house, a man he had known askel him to come in; 
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which, he says, he should l^ave done Af he had not been 
asked. There saw a girl whom he liked, and said to her, 
“Maiden, thou shalt be iSine!” And so it came to pass. 
S’he Anita of whom the world has heard so much became 
bis wife, his consolation, his refuge, his star in tempest 
—for a little while, until she, too, passed away! 

Marriage did not involve inactivity." Garibaldi was sum¬ 
moned to sea serv’ce. While his colleague, Canavario, was 
operating on land, he required assistance on the water. ^ The 
Imperial vessels were cruising about in tb^ north, on the 
coast of^ Brazil, and they were to be attacked. It was an 
unreasonable mission, because of the inadequate force of 
the Republicans! The three vessels tjiey had taken com¬ 
prised their whole fleet, and the entrenbe to the harbour 
^was blocked by the Imperialist ships. ‘'However, orders are 
made to be obeyed, and under cover of the night the Eio 
Vardo (Garibaldi), the CassaTpara (Griggs), l>oth schooners, 
and thq Seivel (commanded by Lorenzo, an Italian) put to 
sea unobserved. Anita would not stay behind. They had 
all been furnished with war material, and went on their way 
north as far as Santos—about three hundred miles, where a 
corvette chased them no purpose. After making several 
prizes during eight days, they turned the vessels for return. 
A, separation from Griggs’s ship had taken place several 
^^ys back in the darkjiess of the night, and there were but 
vessels in company, when, directly in th '4 course, and 
not to avoided, they came upon a Brazilftin war pinnace. 
Steerine j^t^aight on, Garibaldi immediately attacked the 
enemy. 

Most of the' escaped, or were retaken. One, in the 

command of a steered safely to a port held by 

the Republicans, a^^* followed by the Seivel, VPiiich 

had had its cannon (lisniounted, and was shipphig water. 
Garibaldi could noli single-handed, a«id he also 

entered the harbour,'dri\^ north-east wind. 
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He would have *hiuch preferred sailing, for Laguna, * 
because he knew that the vess(^ he had part^ with would 
touch St. Catherine’s Island, and^-eport its adventures, and 
that his fleeing to this port would expose him to attack, and • 
that without delay. Jt was not his wont to indulge in a 
tool’s paradise, but to be reatly for the worst. Hoisting the 
dismounted cannon f%om fhb Seivel he placed it on a 
projection of the land whi^h formed th<^ bay, and tl#ere 
const^ctftd a gabooned battery. The forecast proved correct. 
Scarcely had tl^' morning dr«wned when the sight of 
appi'oaching ships proclaimed the danger at hand. His 
wife was as enthusiastic and active as himself. Slie would 
not hear of being put^on shore, t^nd ho was firoud of her for 
refusing. The en^ijiy cannonaded most effectually. The 
flgh^ became closer;'carbines were used; and there was 
much slaughter. The Jiio Fta-do had he» rigging shot into*^ 
ragST’mKh’threads.- Jicr sides riddled Vjy bullets, but her 
crew refused to yield, preferring to sink rather* than 
surrender. Garibaldi says, “ No doubt we were animated 
to this devoteclness by the presence of the Brazilian amazon 
on board;” for Anita took her turn in the fight. The land 
battery also helped by its constant “ peppering away ” as 
long as the eAgagement lasted. The enemy had set^their 
minds on capturing Garibaldi; his name was known already 
and feared. The attack became furious. However, after 
five hours’ sharp work, a bullet closed the Brazilian com¬ 
mander’s life, and the enemy cleared away. 

'Tijjis was a most serious dfAigcr, out of which n» escape 
at one time appeared to be possible. It had ^ts little 
romance. *The General says: “ I experienced during this 
fi ght one of the most lively and cruel emotions of my life. 

Anita, on the deck, was cheeripg our men,*sword in 
hand, ther(? came a- cannon-ball, witich knocked her down, 
and two men who were close by. I sto^ang toward! her, 
expecting to find her dead, but she roselafe; the men were 
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go/ she answered, ‘bat only to dt P 

Lve c'one down.there to fiide.’ And so she did, and they 

cme «p looking ‘‘““J “‘'llw''if ^k 

the more so that a woman was behind them^ 

them all ’day to repair the in ured ship and to bury the 
dead. This done, night offe'fed a V elcome rest, for the 
mofrow had its prospective pen! and toil. 

The expectation of a repetitioil of attack from t^^e epemy 
on the morrow proving illusory, the guns w.ire re-embarked 
in the evening, and at night the homeward journey was 
resumed.' Without anything of importance having occurrec 
they reached Lhguna, and,received tjje ^ ^ 

friends, who did not fail to express surprise at their sate 

"™ut the gathering of Imperi^iist troops everywhere around 
filled Garibaldi with dismay. The province was 
towards the Eepublicans, and almost inclined to expel their 
new fnends, as they had the old possessors; and indeed one 
city had set an example. The general in command bade 
Garibaldi take charge of a force to reduce that city to su - 
mission, and this order he was obliged to execute. He did 
it, but much to his regret. Landing at a distance of three 
miles, he made an attack from the lull-side at an unexpected 
moment, surprised the garrison, who fled, and marching in, 
took possession of the place, which, according to the usages 
of war, was sacked-^ibandoned to pillage'. , His feelings on 
the subject were very acute; although by dint of great 
exertion,^ and even blows, he was able to maintain the 
sanctity of person, and to keep violence withn. stricter 
limits than ins any previous instance had been possible. 
The horrors of drunkenness and the waste and destrui..iu*- 
of property harrowed hi,, very soul. He never drank any¬ 
thing, bu^ water lymself, and the sight of officers and men 
given over to degrW^ing excess wrung from him thisejacula- 
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tion: “May God look on anc^pity we, but I never in wy 
whole life had a day which If^t in wy scftil so bitter a 
memory as that.” The “unchained wild beasts” were at^ 
last got on board, the spoil brought down to the sljip and 
•embarked, after whicA the sxpedition returned toihe lake. 

The tide of prosp^ity lia^ been flowing, and now came 

• its ebb. ‘The c&uses of thak change in the aspect of affairs— 
namely,,the want of discipline* amongst tlte new levies, and 
Jthe i^gh spirit of the Imperialists—sufficiently account for 
it. Canavario’^ advance guarS, sent put to obstruct the 
enemy’s approach, had returned unsuccessful, and brought 
intelligence that the march he could not hijider was a rapid 
one, and the fofce* nunwrous? The general directed a 
transfer of the carjig to the opposite shore of the lake, and 
wlten Garibaldi arrived the baggage was being sent acros^ 
un der gr o.at peril; for, altliough the niimber of the army ^ 
could not embarrass the operation, the countless petty be¬ 
longings did. Moreover, the current had become doubly 
dangerous; its natural narrowness being made more difficult 
Viy increased rapidity and violent winds. After eight hours’ 
toil the enemy’s vessels came in sight, and simultaneously 
his troops co-operated by land, evidently intending to join 
them at the entrance of the lake. The force despatqlied to 
hinder this union did not arrive in time, and the flqet 
entered. A.,battery had been mounted, but the unskilful 
artillerymen dj^>»not produce any perceptible effect, their 
only guns being very small. The thrdfe vessels, half-manned, 
were under the command ot Garibaldi, and virthally the 
ccyitest {jad to be undertaken by him alone. 

Wind and tide in their favour, the enemy bore down in 
SaU^ail. Our hero took up his post; h« wife had already 

• commenced the cannonade, pointi!^ and lighting herself the 
piece she undertook to use, and doing her best to^excUe the 
men to enfliusiasm. But it was of lit |3 avail. Out of six 
officers all presently lay dead but himsllf, whilst half of the 
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meu Temamed ou landT The- guns were dismounted, 

^JeierisAjmipr«ltcedmle effect v^n t),e enemy. 

Amid these thrilling scenes Anita stood close to Im 
husband in the midst of danger, and^ nothing could induce 
her to change her purpose. Gferibami made an excuse 0 
send her ashore, giving her a-niessag«l to the general, asking 
for,reinforcements, and promising that if they were sent he 
would follow the'Imperialists. He also declared that, if not 
otherwise able to prevent fheir landing, be would fire th-i 
fleet. The general, could not supply men, and Anita, who 
had prbifiised to stay on shore afid reply by a messenger, 
came back heraslf with orders for Garibaldi to burn the 
fleet, and to return with w6at fire-arms and ammunition he 
could save. A hard undertaking ; fm- the enemy’s fire did 
•^ot relax. At length the arn^g and ammunition, under the 
. direction of Anita-the only “officer” remainv^.re 
carried ashore, while her husband employed himself in 
depositing inflammable substances in all parts of the sli^s, 
clambering over the dead with an agonised heart. His 
poor friend and brother soldier. Commander Griggs, lay cut 
in two, and the third commander, “ with a hole in his body 
three inches in dianleter,” lay slaughtered- among more 
than half his little crew. In an instant a cloud of smoke 
enveloped them all, and the funeral pile was ignited ! 

Anita surpassed afl in the heroism of that scene, bhe 
went backwards and^ forwards with the boats which bore 
arms, standing upright while the enemy’s fire whistled 
around, 3*et passing to-and-fro unhurt some twenty times. 
Her husband gratefully writes, “God, who elided Ais 
arm over me, at the same time covered her with the shadow 

of His hand.” . . * ■ 

The army of the Retlublicans had begun its-retreat to¬ 
ward? Rie Grande, and the discouragement of all contrasted 
bitterly with theirfSormer hopes. Garibaldi collected his 
■few survivors, and on horseback, with his wife at his side. 
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rode along, “ proud of .the li^^ng, the dead, and almost of 

myself.” His disinterestedness #ever left h?m. He knew 
that no money would ever come from the Republic, nnc^ 
that if it did he would not take it. Hierefore, the ehanges 
'of life pressed less heavily »n him. He could acsept events 
^with composure; an(^ he lisvd a wife after his own heart. 
And on 'l;he other hand, peril anjl danger, camp and ^ar, 
thin^ t(j almost every on» else terrible aifd exhausting, had 
pharins for her, in her husbaijd’s society, which no safety 
or ease could afford. . 

On they went until the frontier of Santa Caiferina was 
passed ; and they reached As Torres without being harassed 
by a pursuit. A^idrea aftd Atuidia, the generals of divi¬ 
sions, joined the cAnip in the neighbourhood of the inoun- 
tams of Rio Grande, befor^ mentioned^ The inhabitant* 
■wc--.-i»AD.. jt;o|> ardv. being invested by the Imperial forces in 
strength greaTer than tlieir own, and they sent dpwn to 
them for help. Texeira, the commander of the advance 
division, went to their aid, and with him went Garibaldi. 
At Santa Vittoria they confronted the Imperialist force 
under Colonel Aranha and beat liim; loswig, howev(;r, 
Acunha, one^of the divisioii general?; and the greater part 
of the enemy were taken prisoners. Thus two sections of 
Santa Caterina were recovered, and the Repultlicans trium- 
phanfly tool% possession. But the •successful movement 
which the Imp(g-j»lists had made at Laguna had encouraged 
them; and their persistence compelleS great activity on the; 
paft of the Republicans. In Council, Texeira determined 
Oft a diwfeion of forces, in order to intercept and annihilate 
an important company of cavalry. This division produced 
-ii^^ter. The recent victories, small indeed in comparison 
\yith the ^ssue, had generated a .Reeling of self-confidence 
iil befitting the circumstances. They began to ^espise 
an enemy so little able to obstruct tleir movements, anti 
.fancied half their party to be a sufficient host. 
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Garibaldi’s division encan^ed, af.ter a three days’ march, 
and lay dowif to rest; hg himself, as he says, “ sleeping 
^■with one eye open.” The sentinels on the ri^r received 
an atiack In the night of so sudden and overffheJm/ng a 
character's to leave them only.time i.o return lire and flee 
He heard them coming, anc^,starting from his rest, ex¬ 
claimed, “ To arms ! ” and all the camp prepared for action. 
No sooner had the daylight come than the enemy appeared, 
crossed the river, and for|ned. for battle. Texoira could 
have sent off for |;he other division, but fancied that the 
enemy ’would retire—so self-confident had he become—and 
that the opportunity for chastising him would be lost by 
delay. He therefore dashed on at once, without heeding 
the orderly disposition of, and the favourable ground occu- 
•vpied by, the Imperial forces. ^’The enemy pretended to fly, 
and the Republicans rushed on, firing as they went -.Jiut, 
to th^r disaster, a party in ambush, unperceived in the 
excitement, took them in the flank, and the camp had to be 
regained with loss. Forming again, they returned to the 
fight vigorously, and the enemy retired precipitately, eagerly 
followed by the Republicans, wlio however, after a nine 
miles chase, could not overtake them. 

Nevs from the advance-guard that the enemy had con¬ 
tinued their retreat, and that oxen and liorscs had already 
been conducted to the other side of the sriver, incited 
Texeira to follow instantly. He ordorock^Jaribaldi and his 
infantry to join him as speedily as possible, little supposing 
that the, flight was a feint, and that, although horses-and 
oxen had been taken over, the soldiers remained fConceiiled 
in the hills at^the sides of the pass. These saw the Re¬ 
publican cavalry approach, unsupported b^ infantry, : 
^merging from their hiding places, took them again in flank,* 
scaticying the whole force with ease. Garibaldi had fore¬ 
seen all this; for,)|being mounted, he rode on before his 
soldiers, and from an eminence observed the catastrophe. 
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All is not lost while heart remains. Tfee poor fellows 
could not^conceal their mortifiaation, and something must 
be done, if only for the honour of the corps. Gfirihaldi 
took measures pronwtiy; and calling a score of hk trusty 
• friends by name, received ^a hearty response. They came, 
,and while the body .W thc’ferco remained under the com- 
'mand of’a deputy, went S^itli hivi to the top of the.hill, 
whe^ grew some trees, ‘Imd* there awajted battle. Tlu' 
<lefence was oljptinate, as mo^ be imagined, but it soon 
changed to attack, in which the enemy* suffered. The men 
saw this, and the little.^arty became a rallyin^-point for 
such of the rest as hp,d not lost courage. The muster raised 
them to over seventy deteniiine'd self-elected men against a 
cavalry force of fives hundred. The enemy knew not how 
> to conquer the resolute infaijitry, although it was seven #6 
OIK.favour, and exhausted themselves in the fruit¬ 
less attempt. And on the other hand, the infantry could 
not remain and permit the enemy to obtain reinforcements, 
which he would very soon have done. They therefore re¬ 
treated steeidily, although harassed at every step. About a 
mile distant there stood a belt of trees, and thither the 
retreating for^;e betook themselves. * The thicket was soon 
sufficiently cleared for a night’# bivouac. * 

But staying there did not coincide with Garibaldi’s iaoa 
of safety. lAi was learning hero wTiat in Italy did such 
useful work : hovf*to dispose small fmjees in irregular ways, 
so as to confound the more Regular dispbsitions ^f profes- 
sioiTal warfare. It was his genius so to act ;*and this 
' genius gtlihered its practical force in these South American 
campaigns. ^ • 

•'A* little before midnight Texeija ordered a mt^ch north- 
*w.ard, in lw:>pe of joining the othei^half of the army. The 
night marcl} of a wearied troop along tl^e side o>th» great 
forest did not allay the nervous irritpion caused by the 
day’s work. One of the myriads of wild horses started 
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irom his disturbed slund,er, ^ud in u inoment, from mouth 
to mouth, the cry of di^nger was passed. Those ^ ^ 
feook their odds of seven to one in warfare became 

terrified by the mysterious noise, and ^pd like s eep. 
voice of tteir leader did, after a time, recover the 'wanderers 
who might, by their irrational cOnduC, have betrayed all to 

•^'"irwl 7 a tediops and difficult •march. Fatigued ahnost 
beyond their strength, hung-y and thirsty,, many of them 
co7red with wounds, their case was by no means an en¬ 
viable one. Their road lay over t^o rough rank herbage, 
their only food consisted of such roots as they could get out 
of the ground. No wonder‘it the little force became 
thoroughly disheartened; and though desertion meant al- 
feost certain death,, in the jur^le, they began to desert in 
very despair. » But there is a spirit in man, and | r -- 
tion of- the Almighty giveth it understanding. • o 
spirit Garibaldi appealed. Calling the men around him, he 
demanded that those who would go should go at once, and 
take their chance ; but that those who remained should march 
in a body, helping the weak and defending one another. 
After that there was no more desertions; no more dis¬ 
loyalty to each other. The next day brought them to a 
track which led to a house, where they obtained food and 

'^''^Lsuming their tn>vel, a short timeDrought them to 
Lages, from whence their victorious march had been made 
But they did not find the old welcome. Worshipping the 
winning side, as most people do, the inhabitants bad haumd 
down the Republican fiag on the departure of the Repub- 
. licans, fearing, or hoping-one hardly knows - “°b- -.n. 
the next visitors might be Imperialists. The p.ace was a 
trading place, and .commerce cares little for political princi¬ 
ples, although upffil the selection of political principles 
• depends the success of commerce. The reappearance of the 
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Republicans created a. panic,* and the people fled. The 
stocks of ^oods were left behir»l ; and as tlieir allies had 
proved faithless, there was no scruple about appropriating 
for present need all that could bo of service. As the place 
*had every, variety of store, tiieir necessities were abundantly 


.supplied. 


I 


J ' ~ • 

The st?ength of the confpany now became a main .con¬ 
sideration. To take a to\Vn and keep a town with a small 
force often falls^to the lot of ifregular expeditions ; but if 
the expelled employ every effort to regain their lost pos¬ 
sessions the irregular fo?Ce at once feels its weatefless. Jt 
can accomplish by su/-priso what it cannot,»as a rule, retain. 
Lages became th« centre’of new plans. General Ttsxeira 
wrote off to the commander of the other division, directing 
' him to return and rejoin th^ army, for Jie had heard tlm 
anofctea Zssperialist force had been sent on their track, and 
might speedily appear. • 

This news of the enemy’s designs could only be^ltilisl■d 
in one way. He might approach from any quarter; and 
therefore to cut him off', or offer him resistance in the open 
field, could not be contemplated. The town must be 
defended, and pending the arrival of succours, the enemy 
must be harassed and delayed as soon as he appeareef The 
Imperialists came upon the otlier side of the river Canoas, 
but they did'not venture to cross it. After soiiu! days 
the Republican^ ‘feceived the much-ijesired reinforc(!ments, 
and immediately offered bgttle. This* off'er tl^ (Uiemy 
declined, and retired some ten or liftetm miles irfto another 
province*, hoping in his turn to receive reinforcements. 
Hesitation and delay test the morale qf .soldiery to the 
dtfllftst, and Garibaldi’s men flinched. So long aa an enemy 
*was in sight, and fighting was to bl; done, the esprit de corps 
could be maintained, but any interruption prdtluc^d im¬ 
patience, and that led every man to gp his own way, even 
'to the extent of desertion. They would not run away from 
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presently the sound of firing 'fell upon his ear. It puzzled 
him, and caused uneasinesift.and apprehension; but pressing 
on to feettimbrina as rapidly as he could, he bought his few 
requirements, and the return journey commenced. 

Passing^his previous halting-p'ace, he stayed and inquired 
aliout the firing that had beer 'heard* on the previous day. 
lliefe he found that the Jniperi^i'list general', Moringue, had 
taken a large nunilier of horses‘-from the Republicans by 
surprise, and had then re-emj>arked with his. soldiers, skiling 
towards the nortli part of the province of Rio Grande, in 
which Siiiion’s farm was situated. Garibaldi saw at once 
the seriousness tof the danger, and ^hen he reached his 
homestead his fears were realised; ' 

In that dreadful rain and wind Aijita had taken horse, 
Iw.lf-clad as she wq^, and, witl^ her babe across the saddle - 
had sought refuge in the forest. When our Jjeta^iwd 
the place was empty. Ho found them soon^n the borders 
of the forest, where they had halted, not knowing which way 
to go to avoid the enemy, and in a state of alarm as to what 
further evil might await them. Put Moringue, after his 
successful raid, (piitted the neighbourhood, and Garibaldi 
returned to Simon’s firm, and set himself w^th his usual 
energy* to repair the disaster. 

Home-life, thus interrupted, was again renewed, and 
ather, mother, and c^iild were blessed with'some further 
days of peaceful love^ The repose of imtnkind in such a 
form IS a^phase in-life’s progress which governs the future as 
well as th'i present. In the hurry of action, when beset by 
mterruptions, the potency of love operates urueen and 
imperceptibly but in an enforced peace this angel of 
niman life fills the throng, and showers blessings on aft-ire.. 
subjects. The “Amazoh,” the outcast, the babe, were all ' 
e world to one ^another, and there needed no words to 
assert the fact l{, that wild place rested obscurely the 
great spirit which was to change the map of Europe 
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After staying some time Gilribaldi determined on quitting 
Simon’s farm, and forming a c^mp on the <Wier side of tlie 
river Caplvari, where twelve months ago lie had had such 
hard work in preparing his expedition to Santa Cathcrina ; 
and here Ife busied Jiimsc^f in constructing caijocs for the 
shallow waters, and|in making several expeditions to the ^ 
western shores*of the lak», for the purpose of establishing 
communications with tlic niorc civilised and populated 
^distftets. He found the political situatfon daily becoming 
more embarrassing. The Republican cause had suffered 
grievous, disasters, and-tlie expedition was at vta weakest. 
The enthusiasm of its early stage had g^ven way to«disap- 
pointment, and, that gencraitod indiH'crcnce. Two lost 
battles had decimated its numbers, and no means or money 
Cfiuld be obtained for its reconstruction. This, and ^he 
fextreuip., privation ■which ensued, had produced a strong 
conviction on all hands that the game was played out—that 
the whole enterprise must soon come to an end From 
being a contest for the supremacy of cm’tain political prin¬ 
ciples, the war had become one of personal ambition among 
the leaders; and petty jealousies, tyrannies, and ill-faith 
abounded. It was determined to witreat from Rio Grande. 
The Imperialists had offered accommodating terms, aiul the.se 
should have been accepted. They were, however, refused 
by the Rcpuiilicans, and the rcfu.sal«augni(aited the disaffec¬ 
tion, and null 41 c .4 all schemes for continued united action. 

The retreat from Simon’s farm b?okcb up the home ; the 
liAle vi.sion of bliss was dissolved, and toil in i^Tteore rude 
f»rm tbjin before followed. The .summer and autumn had 
passed, and now came the “ winter of their discontent,” 
•j,fc.ysical as well a^ mental. Winter in “feouth America has 
many terrors. The mountains hre washed by incessant 
rains of great copiousness, which swell the uinivuerable 
. rivers, and these, overflowing, delugji the plains. Roads 
there were none, and the few tracks were obscured in the 
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ts mo 8 b distressing. The^only provisions that could be 
saken consisted of a herd of cows, to be killed as necessity 
require^. The three’months’ march of this retreat were 
months of jnisery beyond expres§jon: j ew of the women and 
children got through it at all; tihey po:rished in the wilder¬ 
ness from hunger, fatigue, and, cold. In'this /scene of- 
distress Anita had to bear l)er part, and her very life and 
that of her child was in .^extreme jeopardy. The’’ few 
inhabitants of the boundless forest shewed what kindness 
could be oshewn, but nature .ceuld not be controlled. 
Garibaldi feared ^exceedingly that his wife and child would 
and must perish. The passage of rivers-tested their power ■ 
of endurance to the last strain. He would carry the babe 
suspended from his neck by a handkerchief, and Ijy tli,.t 
means keep him warm while crossing the stre ^. A lmost 
all the ^ules and horses for his own service nad died, and 
to add tto the desolation the guides had lost their track. 
The forest was dense, and how to obtain food became an 
awfully pressing question. He thought it best to send his 
wife on before with the two horses that were left, taking 
with her a servant and -the child, hoping they might thereby 
get sufficient food for themselves. She obeyed, and at last 
emerged from the forest, where she met with a small party 
of soldiers resting themselves, having lighted a fire. These 
had saved from the breaking up of the aaijp some woollen 
garments, which were’ of the utmost value, for the infant 
was perishing from cold; and when they saw the mother 
and child, they soon scattered themselves to obtain«for th?pi 
all the comforts the district could yield, so that when the 
weary father came up the next day on foot, he found *• ^ 
loving hands had for his”sake been ministering’to his dear 
ones, i 

The forest was at (fength passed, and the weather became 
fine. It would seem that the' rainSsand storms are attracted 
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by the tall trees, for on emerging there was an imniec/iato 
change. And upon the plains o^en were to ^)e obtained in 
the chase tty means of the lasso; an idle instrument in the 
woods, but invaluable^n the open country. Here also coukf 
'be caught scftne wild .lilts, Ijy which their loss of Jiorses and 
mules were partially |epair.jc^ This horse-taming business 
tiften became Very exciting, and its events amusing. .The 
lancers ^p,d lost all their oattl(?, and the jOung strong l?lack 
fello-fs would leap on the bacl|s of the ^ild animals, who 
had never seen or felt bit, saddle, or spur, and hold to their 
manes as the frantic creaVires dashed across the i)pen holds 
for miles away, unti^ they recognised tlioij conquerors. It 
was often a long struggle, for the animals would exert every 
faculty they had to cljscovcr some way of ridding themselves 
-of*their tormentors. The negroes stuck upon their bacj^s, 
fi*;ed> their,knees in their .siclcs, and every now and then a 
pair would roll down and rise again, never separating until, 
in a lather of foam, and with a dire trembling of the limbs, 
the creature patiently accepted the inevitable, and became 
the servant of man. After^three days’ discipline it usii.ally 
took the bit. 

The journey had now continued st long time. They had 
traversed more than two hundred and fifty miles, ai»d were 
nearing San Gabiiele, the headquarters of the Republican 
army* where Jjarracks had been buiJt, and where what was 
left of them w#i # to be housed, rested, or disbanded. As 
their destination was nearedj Garibalcli Ixjcame increasingly 
deSrous of changing his way of life. It was ejrMent that 
mother smd child could not exist in a course of privation 
like that through which they had been passing, and the 

petition of such privation was^inovita'ble in those wars. 

' He becajpe more and more hoT.<e-sick. He had not, of 
course, heard from his parents, nor had any tidiags peached 
him concerning what he called his “ otl^er mother ”—Italy— 

• of whose fate and fortune he longed to hear. 
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He resolved on settling «own for a time at some place 
near the sea'" that had direct communications with the 
distant parts of' the world, and applied to Gonzales, the 
President, for leave'of absence, which was granted. He 
left the Ciamp on a long journey toeMonte Video, having 
first obtained permission to collect \fiild bullocks, which he 
could dispose of on the way to j,rocure necessary‘Supplies. " 
Here, then, was the hero of a hundred adventures, who 
had rendered good service t(;ji. the Republic, allowed to hbpai;’t 
on a journey three hundred miles without any other means 
than could be gained from a herd*3f bullocks, which bullocks 
were not his un^l he caught them. The Republican officials 
gave him some assistance, but .it took twenty days of vast • 
toil to get together the herd of nine hundred which he col¬ 
lected for his journey, all as wild as nature made thfcUi*.,^ 
But the toil of collecting was nothing to be comjjjytsd w.ith ' 
the tojl of driving them. Things went tolerably until a big 
river Imd to be crossed. The Rio Negro could be forded by 
men; but eight hundred wild bullocks were a sorry set of 
voyagers, besides which the conductors availed themselves of 
the difficulties of transit to such an extent as to drive some 
of the animals away purposely, and then start off in pursuit, 
forgetting to return or to bring their bullocks. Out of the 
nine hundred four hundred were lost, and Garibaldi found 
that he would have a good many rivers to crass and d good 
deal of weariness to endure, all ending iiiic^prtain loss. He 
therefore directed'the' slaughter of what remained, and the 
sale of kla skins. After completing the business and paying 
the chai'ges, there remained for the family chest on»:} hundred 
crowns, and that sufficed for the wants of his family and 
himself" until his arrival at Monte Video, and for a 4 i*ble 
while after. ' 

Thir capital of the Republic of Uruguay was and is the 
trading port of the I'whole State. The greater part of its 
trade was with England, but Italy, France, and Belgium 
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hiid considerable dealings witl? it. Garibaldis occupation 
as a man of war had come to a temporary end*and although 
his friends *were glad of his society, and entertained him ^ 
hospitably, ho did not|Choose to be a burden to thejn any 
*noro than h^ was cointtelled* lie therefore took A turn at 
trade, and became a -v|ndor»f|f goods as commercial agent, 
ulrudging ifbout {.he city with samples of every kind and 
variety of, merchandise—asf he says, “ frorf Italian paste to 
Houen goods. ” ^’his occupatioij filled up'the day, and for 
the remainder of his hours he took the j^ost of mathematical 
tutor in the family of a •friend, one Semidei. •By these 
means, although in a ^traitened case, he ol^ained suHicient 
’for the wants of hit 'family ,* and’so the days passed away in 
the dull routine of coijimerce and profession. 

■■•'^anda Oriental, which was^the name of that part of tljf 
Republic of.which Monte Video is the capital, had for its 
leaders men who knew Garibaldi well; and now thjit the 
Rio Grande business had terminated, and he was at Hberty, 
overtures were made him (in 1843), with a view of enlisting 
his services in the cause of the new emancipated Republic. 
The terms were too good for refusal. He would, moreover, 
be placed in ,hostility to Rosas, tlfe dictator of Buenos 
Ayres, and on the side of those whose principle was litjld by 
him as the most sacred of truths—the right of men to govern 
themsclvc.s. Mo accepted the commcfiid of a small ship, a 
brigantine, of ei^hiiBen guns and two pivoted guns , and in 
company with her was comjnissionca a’smaller vessel as 
conswt, with general directions to a-^sist CorrienAe# in his 
*opt»'ations?against Rosas. 

■ There had already been several fights between the opposing 
squWrons, but none had brought t^bout any positive change 
*11 the general situation. The affaiVs of the Republic were 
grossly mismanaged. Individuals took uppn them!3«lvt« auto¬ 
cratic power, thus actually practising 4 despotism against 
which their very existence as Republicans was bound to be 
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a living protest. We ofteif see this tendency in new demo¬ 
cratic institufions, and it^aused to Garibaldi many a sorrow, 
many a disappointment, and many a hindranc . 
one V^dal, a minister, actually ordegng the dispersion of the 
squadtnr which had been broijght tj, its then condition at a 
prodSous expense, and formed the , lucleus of a force 
Light soon have been ..able to control the who.e traffic of 
La^Plata. GariWldi had cause, to suspect more than once, 
that in the selection of duty entrusted to^him, there was a 
eovertdesireof getting rid of him altogether. He saw with 
pain, and knew not why it should be so, gat he Imd m y 
enemies, and tlyit these were powerf4 He .was known as 
a born ruler of men: a^man of fearless -teggy and 
animated by pure Republican principles; and k® 

Jiave known, had he not been .so dimly conscious of his 
powers and their natural operation, that sucfe.as .. - 

terribly obnoxious amongst the more self-seeking 

^^^mte Video, a trading port, had, as it happened, a great 
number of commercial Italian residents who had been 
attracted thither by the opportunity of commerce, or driv en 
by exile from their rtative land. Garibaldi,, issued a pro- 
clama-tion to these Italians, urging them to requite the 
hospitality they had enjoyed by taking up arms in defeje 
L the plL and people. No offer of pay ^uld be made 
except L far as food may be deemed pajmmt, but a stipu 
tion for lands at" the close of the contest had been tecitly 
acceptflJ by all parties. In answer to his appeal nve 
hundred men enrolled, and that number soon ii.creasec. to 
eight hundred; every European vessel bringing resh ^^^ims 
of home,proscription t(^ take refuge in South Amertg. 
From them he selected'^ three divisional commenders, and 

formed three battalions. ,.,, » 

These arrangemeW could not be hidden from Orribe 
but his self-confidence bade him take little heed, and 
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;ontinuecl his'march towards INfonte Video. The place had 
continued in its chronic disordfy, and he thought there 
yere many of his partisans in the city who would get up a, 
nanifestation of some,)iind in his favour. He mig^t have 
iaken the place, butachos?^ to stop short at Cerito, and 
.here pitch his camp. ?His* frjends, if he had any, made no 
Sgn, and ftie delay enabled'^he inlyibitants to put the town 
in a better* state of defence? and to organist the forces. 

• There had assynbled some thousands of*negroes who had 
regained their liberty: these were wiping to take arms. 
They made soldie^is almost instantly, their 

efficiency enabled the|town to get together, a total of nine 
thousand men, to fdpe witlf the twelve or fourteen thousand 
of the enemy. Orrilje grew tired of waiting, and saw no 
rtfSnce of his being invited to enter the town. He the^- 
fore strengthened his position, and commenced desultory 
action. Meanwhile the town had fortified itself. , 

When the Republican soldiers were first brought •face to 
face with the enemy they ran away without firing a shot; 
a proceeding that must be attributed to the incapacity of 
the leaders. One of these had to be dismissed, and the 
others, growii;g familiar with their 'v^ork. Garibaldi thought 
he would test their mettle by offering himself to take charge 
of an expedition to attack the division of Orribe’s troops 
which* had no»t assembled near their fittle fortress of Oeiro. 
A general, whciBe'*name was Pacheco, accompanied him. 
They came on the enemy at Jwo in tne sfftemoon, and put 
them to flight by five o’clock, losing oply half-a-sc^\)f men, 
but inflicSng a loss of one hundred and fifty, besides taking 
two hundred prisoners. The homeward, njarch to Monte 
Vifleo was triumphant. Speech*}? of congratulation and 
*commendaition became the order of the day, and they were 
merited. This first* “baptism of fire’,’ had l*en»nobly 
borne, and the leaders were now honorfred by the bestowal 
of distinctions and gifts. For the Legion itself another 
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■watch the success of the mafch which had bee4 stolen upon 
him. * f 

la tie njeantioie Colonel Baez had collected t*vo hundred 
*and £t^y horse from ' the frontiers of^Brazil, which he now 
brought up and placed at Garijjialdi’a disposal.* W^ord alr.o'' 
came from General Medina ^at h4was on his way with 
five hundred more, and that, ort^a certain (fay, hS' would be ■ 
upon a neighbovfring height, ■where he would await in¬ 
structions. GariT)aldi resc)l(fed to meet Medina in p^rson,^ 
and on the appointed, mofning he set out with about two 
hundreci Italians and a portioBf of Baez’s men. Anzani 
remained in Sc^lta, in charge of th^ sick and wounded, 
which numbered something like sixty.* About 4alf of* 
Garibaldi’s force consisted of the foot-soldiers of the Legion, 
agd these he stationed in a large shed upon the roOi)*- 
which he had talcen, whilst'he rode forward with the-' 
horse. * 

A body of the enemy under Servando Gomez had 
observed these movements, and when the Italian leader had 
advanced for about a couple of hours, and was approaching 
Medina’s rendezvous, he perceived a large force galloping 
across the plain. .It Vas afterwards .ascertained that the 
enemy*B cavalry numbered twelve hundred, whilst three 
hundred of the horses carried double, bringing up the 
number to fifteen hunfired. <>■ 

Instantly turning. Garibaldi hurled hinasolf upon the foe, 
and drove back ■without diffi(!i^lty such as had ventured too 
far froiK^he direct line^of their leader’s attack, which prdVed * 
to be centred upon the shed containing the infaniry. But <. 
as for Baez ai^d his recruits, no sooner did they perceive 
that the ^nemy was in superior force, than they she^wed 
their mettle by a precipitate retreat. An incident now'’ 
occurred ■which Garibaldi shall relate in his owi^ words;— 

“ Percseiving clearly that resistance was only to be 
expected from itiy brave soldiers of the Legion, and that- 
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wherever th^ were the heart* of the strug^e would be, I 
galloped towards them; but ju|t as I gained their front 
ranks, through the midst of the enemy’s fire, I found my, 
horse sinking, and in falling he dragged me with hirg. My 
' first idea wal that, on,|seeing me fall, my men wouid suppose 
I was dead, and that tlie b^Mfjf would throw them into con¬ 
fusion. I*had rtie presence*of mii^l to draw a pistol ^om 
my saddle, and fire into the ai’r to show them I was safe. 
’Jhe dbnsequence^was, that befc#e I was really down, eager 
hands sustained me, and I stood ©n my feet in their 
midst.” ^ 

Surrounded by hl^ faithful followers, ,who had never 
•failed him in the»hour of»need^ Garibaldi was more than 
equal to the occasiom He addressed them cheerfully and 
wwifidently. ^ 

’ . The enemy are numerous,” he said, “ wo are few: so 
much the better! The fewer we are, the more gVjrious 
must be the fight. Be calm ! Don’t fire until they arfe close, 
and then give them a bayonet charge!” Every word was 
as a spark to combustible matter. They saw the crisis: 
cowardice was fatal, courage their only hope. Retreat was 
impossible. On came the enemy, aifU at. sixty yards fired. 
This only inflamed the courage of the Italians, who implied 
with tenfold vigour. The commander fell. Garibaldi 
' sprang to the iiead of his company, 'and led them to the 
thickest of the fighfes It was a daring charge, made with a 
gallantry almost incredible, fo|^hecav£ilryt)f the enemy was 
not 3nly in front, but upon both flanjcs. A teruibA melee 
ensued, when those of the enemy’s infantry who had not 
fallen began to save themselves by flight.^ paribaldi gave 
word to fire upon the cavalry; ^d this was done with 
disastrous ^ect. 

At this juncture a brave officer of Bae^s troop ftpjfeared 
with a few of his men. He had been disgusted at the 
cowardioe o, hU genera,, „d pere„.d«. een.e^o. the- 
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'tamtivea to turn their hors* and rejoin Gav^aldi. 

came, daSed through the opposing rank., 
up at the side of their frfends, throwing the memy mto 
fresh c<infusion by their unexpected arrival and the sudden¬ 
ness of the exploit. But Gomez’s in^ were brive, and the . 
check gave them renewed s^itit. t^ey retreated a few 
yards, dismounted, and to tho number of six, hundred 
^circled the gallant band. ‘The plain was strewed with 
dead, and the fight becaift.^ wild and furious. ^ young 
Italian trumpeter, only fifteen years old, v?hs pierced by 
lance. ‘Away flew his trumpet, out came his knife, an 
• springing on thejancer, he plunged it in fiis side, and they 
fell together. After the fight .the two -bodies were found 
clasp^ in deadly embrace. The lad was covered with 
Wounds, and the Imcer had in^his thigh the deep mark ,ef 

his assailant’s thrust. , -, i 

The. combat had nearly exhausted both sides, and, 

moreover, the light began to fail. The enemy remained 
numerically strongest, but they had suffered terribly by 
the efiective firing of the Italians. Garibaldi ordered a 
retreat; but it was a deliberate movement. “ In retreat- 
in<» ” he said, “ we wifi not leave, I hope, a single wounded 
comrade on the field.” The enthusiasm and confidence he 
inspired by every word he spoke were unbounded. Calmly 
and steadUy, fighting^ as they receded, they began their re¬ 
treat. There was scarcely one who had not been wounded, 
save Garibaldi himself, although he had been as fully 
exposedf’ao any of his followers. 

The enemy could not understand the extraord,ipary spec¬ 
tacle presente4 by this movement. Too exhausted for the 
moment tP offer serious resistance, they stood watching^thf 
slow retreat of the Italian Legion, who, bearing with then, 
such «f their companions as were too gravely hurt to march 
withdrew leisurely and in good form, singing as they weni 
the patriotic songs and hymns of their native country 
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Night waa cVysing fast about %hem as they fell back upou 
the shelter o/'a little copse. Even here the Aiemy disputed 
possession •with them, but they were compelled to give 
>^ay. , , * 

» The retreat was, however^ only a feint ; or, if Qaribaldi’s 
first intention had btjbn 9a, snatch a few hours’ rest, his 
unwearying spirit soon roused him to fresh actiorv. The 
enemy was between him and Salta; and»he was inforTned 
1 ^ sdbuts that the men had ^amounted, and had even 
lemoved their horses’ saddles. In littje more than an hour, 
■when the bulk of Gomez’.s. troops had fallen asli^p, never 
imagining but that t]je Italians were moro^ exhausted than 
^themselves, Garibjildi formed his men into close column, 
stole down upon the enemy, and as the trumpets of the 
latter were sounding t'he alarm, swept through their encam^- 
m^nt without the loss of a m^n. 

It would have been too rash to attack them on th^ spot, 
but Garibaldi did better. He reached a patch of high grass 
on the other side, and ordered his men to lie down on the 
ground. The enemy, as soon as they had mounted, rode in 
pursuit, and when they were within a few yards of the 
ambush Garibaldi gave the order to»fire. At least thirty 
horsemen fell*to the ground, and the rest, routed aA last, 
fled in disorder. 

“ Now, my <|hildren,” cried Garibakli, “ I think the time 
is come for ns f^* gs and drink.” Skirting the wood, they 
hastened to the river, and after quenching their thirst 
marOhed back to Salta. Anzani came forth to gjjet^ them, 
jve«jping fqp joy, and not knowing how to testify his con¬ 
gratulation and relief. ^ 

He had had his share in the glory of the day^ In the 
Jbsence of his companions he had ^jeen summoned to sur¬ 
render by a second force from Urguisa’s c|mp. “ Italians,” 
he replied, ‘‘do not surrender. Go, or though you are 
many, T will annihilate you. So long as I have a companion 
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mination, the enemy, probably ignorant of the „am«on 

"twTee^s’TCt.ter gallantry. a» rVeorded m 

ofirrimd if it be thought tl> a teed ere risk uas run 
ill the attempt to join forces f^ith Medina, itomust be* 
aUoi^ed that the -brilJianV ^ exploit jondoned 
its rashnesa Medina does'^^ot appear to have reached the 
rendezvous; or if he.did, he was not m time to rendei 
assistance, eor not aware of the danger of his ally. 

Garibaldi wrote the following despatphtd the Commission 

of the Italian Legion, at Monte Video 

« BEOTHERS,-The day before yesterday we fought, in the 
plains of San Antonio, within a league and a ^alf of th . 
city, the most terrible and the^most glorious of our battles. 
The fqir companies of our Legion, and a score of fiorse, 
who t^k refuge under our protection, not only defended 
themselves against twelve hundred of the men of ServaiMo 
Gomez, but entirely annihilated the enemy’s infantry, whic 
had assailed them, to the number of three hundred men. 
The firing commenced at mid-day, and ended at midnight. 
Neither the number of the enemy, their repgated charges, 
their mass of cavalry, nor the assault of their infantry could 
prevail, although we had no other shelter /ban a luine 
Led, supported by four posts. The ,Le.cnon steadfastly 
repulsed the assault df the furious enemy, and every officer 
foLht ^iko one of the soldiers on that memorable c.ay. 
Anfani, who had beefi left at Salta, and whom the enepiy 
summoned to surrender, replied, with match 
his foot op the sbre powder of the battery, that he would 
Zre die Lith them; altWgh they had assured him that 

we were all dead pr prisoners. 

‘‘We had thirty killed and fifty-three wounded. AU the 
officers are wounded except Saccarello the elder, and Travers., 
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“I wouldViot give up my name as one^of the Italian 
Legion for a world of gold. 

“ At miSnight we returned towards Salta. There wer» 
about a hundred left safe and souiid. Those wounded but 
slightly mar?hed firsts to dnive back the enemy Vhen they 
became too troublesome. 

* “ This dffair deserves to Be commemorated by a med%L 
“ Adiep ! I will write to yom at greater length another 
imp. “ Yours, ^ 


yme. 


“Giusbppe Garibaldi.” 

The return of (garibaldi to Monte Video took jflahe about 
three months after the close of the Salta struggle, and the 
•event awoke the popular oftthuslasm to the highest pitch of 
excitement. The forpign service there joined in the jubila¬ 
tion : the French Admiral wjote our heip a congratulatony 
nete from on board his frigate L'Africane, averring that the 
skill and intrepidity of that feat of arms would have 
added lustre to the renowned Grand Army of Fran*ce, and 
bestowing a personal compliment on Garibaldi for the 
simplicity and modesty of his narrative, in which praise is 
meted out to others when it was mainly due to himself. 

Not satisfied with having written to Garibaldi, the 
Admiral wished to pay his compliments in person. He 
came on shore at Monte Video, and proceeded to the street 
where GaribaWi resided. The poorest legionary could not 
have had a humbler* abode. The doo^, without fastenings, 
stood open to all by night and by day,*and as our hero 
humVously said, “ particularly to the wind and*thi> rain.” 
Th» AdmA-al’s visit was after dark; he pushed open the 
door, and stumbling against a chair, exclaimod:— 

“^lalloa! Is it necessary to rj|k one’s life t« see you, 
Aaribaldi 1# 

“ Ho! wife ! ” cried Garibaldi, on hearing the sBun^, and 
not recognising the Admiral’s voice, “ don’t you hear some 
one in the passage 1 Bring a light 1 ” 
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«And wha^am I to ligfiti” answered mita-, “don’t 
ybu know there are^ not ^wo sous in the hcmse to buy a 
ttandle with 1 ” 

“Vwy true!” was the philosop?iic answer. Turning 
towards the door, he called to the visitor to cofiie in. 

The Admiral entered, but (it was too dark for mutual 
recognition, and he therefore ai¥nounced his nanfe. ^ 

“Admiral,” said Garibddi, “Vhen I arranged,.with the 
Republic at Monte Vide^Jor rations, I oj^utted to inbluc]^ 
candles. So, as Anita has just said, inasmuch as we have 
not two'sdus, the house is dark. “ Rut I presume you wish 
to speak with, rr.ther than to see, me.’^ 

On leaving, the old Admiral- ivent off ^o the Minister of 
War, General Pacheco, and told what he had seen. It 
happened that the decree of ,the Government was at th:.t 
moment lying before him. He at once despatched. a 
messenger with a hundred patagons (£20) to Garibaldi s 
residence. The Italian accepted the gift; it would have 
been rude to act otherwise; but the next morning he was 
distributing it amongst the widows and children of the dead 
soldiers j keeping enough to buy a pound of candles with, 
“ in case,” as ho said *10 his wife, “ Admiral Lain4 should 
pay us another visit.” 

He settled down at Monte Video for some time, stead¬ 
fastly refusing all grants of land, or other<-gifts by" which 
the necessaries of lif^ so well deserved'^nd so much needed 
might have been “secured to h’m. No argument availed, no 
remori3tr&nce moved him : and in consequence he was Sften 
in penury. He rented a little land and workeddt; but hio 
heart continued hungering for news from home ; and when¬ 
ever that news came, ^is heart beat fast with excitement. 
The atmosphere of Europe was charged with, revolutioA, 
and mor^ especially the land of his birth. Sicily, Tuscany, 
‘Naples, Lombardy, Piedmont, the Roman States, and 
Venetia were all in agitation. There needed no prophet to 
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shew what Bay ia*thp futu^ Organic political change 
became dailj- and increasingly^ imminent * Every vessel 
from Europe brought tidings. Ganbaldi’s thoughts, hi| 
hopes, his love turne<J towards home ;• and when neys came 
of the deathsof Gregory XVI. and the accession of Pius IX., 
his sanguine heart bade Mm Jjelieve that for the land of his 
leathers the hour of deliverance had come. Thus ceaselessly 
hoping that the opportunity of returning might be vouch¬ 
safed to tim, in answer to his esidhest praj^r, the exile chafed 
and waited. It was in 1847 that Jacppo Medici, afterwards 
a general in the Italian anmy, brought him a message from 
Mazzini that Itafy needed his assistance. 
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CHABTIiR IF. 

C • 

EETyRNS T(5 ITALY. 

'' * • 

“ Italy, what of the night ? 

Ah, child, child, it is long ! ' 

Mobnbeam and starboam and song 
Leave it dumb now atid dark ; , 

Y^ft I perceive on the height. 

Eastward, ,not now very £ar, 

A song too loud for the lark, 

A light too strong for u star. ” 
a. - — Swinburne; 

f T will be remembered that when Garibaldi fled from 
fjurope he belonged to the young Republican party of 
Italy, the Giovine Italia. Their sect—for sect it was 
—died down; the noble enthusiasm of its founders not 
receiving the full sympathy and assistance of the maturer 
minds of its day. Many of the enthusiasts insensibly fell 
into the ranks of moderate Liberalism in liedmont, and 
the efforts of those who remained faithful became spasmodic 
and powerless. An erpedition from Savoy tp reunite Italy, 
for instance, could not be expected t^ cgmmand general 
concurrence, seeing that Savoy was Italian only by. treaty, 
although its inhabitants might reasonably deem themsolves 
Italians. But as the" doctrines of Young Italv lost the 
power of combining the disaffected, their principles made 
way in the Marches and lower Provinces, and the leaveijfng 
process went on. In tue meantime petty disputes arose 
the old Radicals,^as we may call them, and the new came 
into conflict, some acknowledging an element of religious 
motive, and others scorning it m only another form of 
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slavery. H^ce arose ja weakness in every attempt that 
was made to Idvance fro’m opini(^ to action^ but a feeling 
was generated in the national mind which promised to ripei^ 
into union whenever (jjiange of circumstaAce should provide 
a common biteis. . » * • 

It will be well here to |w/p the reader a short sketch of 
liie state «f Ittfly at this time, yhe Congress of Vienna 
adopted a rough and reaidy of repairing, so fa* as 
jgossiBle, the eftects of Buonapt'jfte’s aggressive career. It 
aimed at restoring the map of Europe to the form which it 
presented at the date of th« French Revolution, heedless of 
the fact that nearly ^ quarter of a century had elapsed in 
ithe meantime, aqd" delibera.telj» refusing the grand oppor¬ 
tunity afforded to it^of reaping a certain harvest of good 
from the results of the great European catastrophe. ^ 
.Nowhere was this opportunity so fairfy offered as in the 
case of Italy. The peninsula had been broken up iijto ten 
several States, most of them contemptible in power and 
influence, and several of them foully stained with the crimes 
of oppression and dynastic cruelty. Buonaparte had at least 
attempted to found a united kingdom of Italy on the basis of 
her old and glorious autonomy; the unification of the 
country in 1^15 would surely have been a lighter offence 
against justice in the abstact, and a greater gain to the 
entire’Italian •population, than the* bare renewal of the 
petty tyrannies *vhi*h had virtually forfeited their title to 
exist. But diplomacy is not^wont to'play the part of an 
intervening deity, and it was hardly possible 4ha4 Italy 
shoiild ha'te been dealt with on different principles from 
those which were applied to the rest of Europe. The old 
States were consequently restored ;^^nd it is as wejl, for the 
Setter understanding of the narrative which is to follow, 
£hat we should take a rapid survey of»their actual and 
relative positions. 

. The States of Italy, as defined in the Treaty of Vienna, 
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were as follows:—The kingciora of Sardinia (t/ which Genoa 
was attached^, the Lombardo-Venetian kingftom (to which 
,was annexed the republic of San Marco), tiie’kingdom of 
Napleg and Sicily, the Papal Statefi, the republic of San 
Marino, ibe principality o/ HjfonacQ, the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, and the duchies o^ <PaIma, Modena, and Lucca; 
the^ latter of which was subsequently annexed tc Tuscany. 

The State of Sardinia, or haore properly of Piedmont, was 
of French origin, the of Burgundy having, in the 

year 1000, conferred.the fief of Maurienne, in Savoy, upon 
one Besroldo, whose successor 'Oddone, by marriage with 
Adelaide of Susp., added thereto a largp portion of Piedmont. 
Oddone was the fourth of the line who bad held the title of 
Count of Savoy. His descendants long continued to deem. 
tjjemselves rather Frenchmen than Italians j and they 
reckoned amongst their possessions Geneva and Yaud, in 
whatcis now Switzerland, Bourg en Bresse, Bugez and 
Valromey, now constituting the French department of Ain 
Circumstances, however, led them to cede these provinces 
one by one, and to extend their sway southwards; but it 
was not until within the last few years that Savoy itself 
reverted to France. Wo century passed without a substan¬ 
tial addition to the territories of this State ; of which we 
need only mention a few instances. In 1386 Nice volun¬ 
tarily accepted the sv^y of Amadeo the Seventh. Ih 1720 
the acquisition of the island of Sardii.ia gave its , name to 
the entire kingdom, as the conquest of England had given a 
new titleeto William of Normandy. In 1815—a no'iable 
violation of principle on the part of the Congresi of Vienna 
—the Republic of Genoa was delivered over to the King of 
Sardinia^ ^ 

Sardinia was perhaps the best governed of the lar^e 
Italiaii States, bi't the influences set a-going by the Frencn 
Revolution, and the unscrupulous severity of Austria’s 
suzerainty operated very strongly upon her citizens. In . 
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1820 the Lilleral partj^ demaifded from the government a 
policy of refolm. The King, Charles Felix, was absent, but 
his cousin, tlhl rles Albert, temporised with the memorialists^ 
and at least suffered t^hem to conclude that he was favour¬ 
ably incline(?to their dema;ids» But the King’s»reply was 
stem and uncompromising. • , An Austrian force occupied 
Alessandrlh, the*strongest tBwn of .Piedmont, and Austrian 
influence^ was supreme, ff'he* leading rbmonstrants were 
Ijanistied; amongst them Cesai^ Balbo, who in his exile 
wrote a book, entitled Le Sj^eranze d’Xtalia (“The Hopes of 
Italy ”), in which^he designated the King of Sardkiia as the 
future chief of^ Italian Confederation. , 

• Lombardy and V'enice .—»As a* result of the wars endeeMBy“ 
the treaty of IJtrechtj in 1713, the Duchies of Milan and 
Mantua, then united under the name of^ Lombardy, pas^pd 
u«der the rule of Austria. In 1796 Napoleon, who had 
previously induced the Republic of Venice to annex herself 
to France, ceded that country to the Emperor Francis II., 
as the price of the latter’s non-interference with the French 
invasion of the peninsula. After the battle of Austerlitz 
Venice was restored to Italy, but the prestige of Austria in 
1815 sufficed^ to confirm her in the possession of both 
provinces, in spite of the boasted restitution of the map of 
Europe. 

The Lornbaido-Venetian kingdom Vas ruled by Austria 
with a rod of iroi/; but, though the efforts of patriotism 
were moj^e desperate and hqpeless here *than in any other 
par? of Italy, the inhabitants did not, submit quietljito the 
hated yokfe. Always vigorously repressed, demands for 
reform and incipient insurrection manifested themselves 
agatn and again. Here also Mazzipj’s doctrines and exhorta¬ 
tions penetrated and bore fruit; but it was not until during 
the War of Italian Independence, waged in 1848 1^ Charles 
Albert against the foreign oppressors, that events specially 
demanding our notice occurred in Lombardy and Venice. 
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Naples and Sicily.-Th^ two (Sicilies, impming the 
island of Sicify, and the fgot and ankle of tl^» peninsula, as 
far north as the States of the Church, were united in one 
kingdom, in 1745,' under Charles, of Spain. In 1^2^ 
Encrland .interfered, to avert a. revolution in*Sicily against 
Ferdinand, and guaranteed the constitutional independence 
of the island. But Ferdinand soon forgot the oath whi61i 
he had taken to respect the co venant imposed upon him, 
and England suAered her guarantee to become a deadlettv- 
From being the piost influential portion of the United 
Kin-^doms Sicily had fallen to a subservient position, and 
thus° internal disaster and disafiectim were added to the 
^IfiStional animosity against Austria, -^vhose yoke was, u 
anything, more galling in the south tl^an in the north, ihe 
rule of Ferdinand was corrupt and cruel in the extreme, 
and Sicily experienced the full bitterness of his oppressior- 
T/i4 Papal The temporal power of the Popes 

may be dated from the conferment of the Duchy of Rome 
upon Stephen II. by Charlemagne. Subsequent bequests 
and conquests increased the dominions of the Church, until 
they extended from the Adriatic to the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, and from Naples to Tuscany. „ ^ 

Thd overwhelming influence of the Roman Church in 
Italy is, undoubtedly, the key-note of the country’s dis¬ 
organisation throughbut the Middle and Modern Agea 
The imperium in imperio was utterly incompatible with 
stron" or united" national institutions. As the.power of 
Rome-in*Veased, the, independence of civil government 
gradually diminished. It "has ever been the policy of ecc’.esi- 
Ltical Rome to, “divide and rule;” and the quarrels of 
Italian States were fo^nted rather than appeased by the 

intervention of the Popes. , j 

Th^ nSinisters <-u.nd administrators of the Pontifical do¬ 
minions were naturally all cardinals and priests; a circum¬ 
stance which tended directly to produce that incredible 
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corruption ofVhe Chflroli whicl* has been the most glaring 
scandal of ClA-istendom*- These are facts, t» the truth of 
which even»Ifcman Catholic hisforians, writing candidly 
and dispassionately, have not been able to demur. At no* 
^time was thg administrative corruption of Rome* more 
aggravated than during life pontificate of Gre*gory the 
Sixteenth, |he psedecessor <4 'Pius the Ninth. The extor¬ 


tion, cruelty, and immorality of Gregory f.nd his tools %ot 
only oKce^ded in themselves tb^» crimes «f Austrian and 
N*eapolitan opprifesion, but they added, as it were, a sanc¬ 
tion and encouragement to,the almost ’universal Jyranny 
under which Italy*grqaned. 

, The accession of Pius in ,1846 to a certain extent brjjkA.^ 
through this dark reign of cruelty and impiety, feeding the 
minds of Italians with bright hopes of an amelioration of 
»their hapless lot, and contrib\fting largely to tho formatiSn 
of that moderate Liberal party which became hereafter 
necessary to add solidity to the less stable Radicals/ But 
in the meantime the Papal States were, under Gregory, the 
most lamentably misgoverned in the whole peninsula. 

“In the Roman States, every sentiment of patriotism, 
every desire for the public good, ever^ glimmering of moral 
rectitude was‘extinct, if such had ever existed, ^ the 
sensual, grasping, cowardly priesthood who held tho reins 


of adnainistratitjp. The well-known i^ply of Pope Gregory 
XVI. to any r^ma^k on the impoverished state of the 
treasury, and the enormous debt of twenty pjillions of dollars 
with#which he had saddled th(? country: ‘ My sucjjessor will 
look to th£^,’ might be taken as the device of all surround¬ 
ing or depending on him. Railways, scientific congresses, 
and infant asylums were systematically qfipdsed; the laws 
against the freedom of the press rend tired still more stringent; 
lleresy and political offences no less idg^rously punished. 
Bands of robbers were known to purchAse the connivance of 
the military authorities charged with'^ their repression. It 
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required but money to secufle from any violation 

of the criminal laws, or to obtain a*favourab^ judgment in 
any of the civil tribunal. Places of resi|nsiibility and 
^rust; and titles of nobility, to which capacity, integrity, and 
years of faithful service had been theWginal gualifications, / 
wefe bought and sold with nnb'ushing effrontery, or else 
became the wages of dishon&ty and intrigue. ^ The gro^s , 
imnSorality of the, clergy"scarce sought concealment or feared 
detection. Commerce was, hampered by the nionopolies 
enjoyed by private individuals, or the fmbecility of tHc 
ministers,, many of whom, ignqrant of geography and the 
first principles of trade, passed measures diametrically 
—opposed to the ‘development of the industrial resources of 
the country. The post-office' had become a vehicle for 
ascertaining the sentiments of private' persons; the boasted 
secrecy of the coMessional vfas made subservient to the i 
same end. Everywhere tyranny, fraud, corruption; vice 
rampaqt; morality sunk immeasurably low ; truth a myth; 
religion bartered for grovelling superstition or else totally 
discarded-such is the summing up of this dreary catalogue 

of wretchedness and misrule.” 

Tmcamj.—The Gra«id Duchy of Tuscany embraces the 
old republics of Florence, Pisa, and Siena. Lucca, assigned 
in 1815 to Charles Louis of Bourbon, in lieu of his rightful 
inheritance of Parma, which had been grapted to Maria 
Louisa (the wife of Napoleon), reverted to^Tuscany on the 
death of the ex-Empress in 1847, when Charles resumed 
the Duchy of Parma. Tuscany received an admirableoon- 
stitution from Leopold, soil of Maria Theresa, whose code 
of laws formed the basis of civil and religious liberties in 
the duchy down to its absorption, a few years ago, in, the 
Italian kingdom. But l?fie curse of Italian misrule did n^ 
escapecthis compa^tively fortunate State. Leopold’s gra.ndt 
son, Leopold II., who married the sister of Ferdinand of 
Naples, copied the example of his brother-in-law, and did 
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not scruple to set at*niught tie institutions of his grand- * 
father. Nevertheless, in the earlier portio* of his reign 
Tuscany was fell governed, and formed the only ‘powerful 
bulwark in Italy against the encroachipents of Rome; and* 
for a long peijod Florehce, the capital, deserved to bd called 
the freest and most liberal*cfty in Italy. ’ 

,, Parma.—The JDuchy of .faVnia came into the possession 
of th6 Bourbons in 1731^ and continued to be held* by 
them,»witili the exception of the -ieriod during which it was 
^verned by the'^lmpress Maria Louisa, until 1859. “The 
fortunes of Parma,” writes Mr. Grettoh,* “had varied (from 
the year 1815) witjj the tastes and dispositions of the 
:^vourites who successively^ swayed the fadile mind of jjift., 
widow of Napoleon. In the'history of her amours lies the 
clue to the history of‘her reign. Splendid and munificent 
under Neipperg; grasping a^d parsimonious when Wertc- 
lein held the ascendancy; oppressive and inquisitorial while 
Mistrali occupied her affections—the acme of niisgovern- 
ment was finally reached by the elevation of the Count de 
Bombelles, an Austrian diplomatist, to the post so many 
had previously enjoyed. First grand major-domo, then 
inspector of military affairs, lastly Chief President of the 
Privy Counci?—an office he had himself create^—the 
whole control of the State was vested in his handa The 
ministers, fron^ fear of being displ^ed, were content to 
transform themselve^ into mere instruments of his will; 
every description of injustice, extortiorn aijd political rigour 
was ^permitted or enforced; hnd as a last refijiement of 
tyranny, t^je privilege of claiming a’n audience from the 
Duchess was abolished, so that no channel remained whereby 
her subjects could address their supplications dnd complaints 
t« their sovereign.” Under sucii’ circumstances, it was 
tlatural that Parma should be regarded little §ls(| than 
m Austrian province 

In Modena, also, the influence of Austria and Rome was 
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"predominant; and the apostles of litety met with no mercy 
at the hands mf Francesco and his son. The attempted 
revolt of’1831 commenced by movements itf the Roman 
States and in Modenp,, which were suppressefl by Austrian 
troops Mtb ruthless severity. 

The Republic of San Marino,'Qn the northern frontier of 
the Papal States, and the Pfiijcipality of .Monapo, on the 
Sardinian coast between Nic^ an'4 Genoa, are of no political 
importance. Numbering rspectively about seven-thousand 
•and five thousand inhabitants, their insignificance has pro¬ 
tected them from most of the convulsions which have dis¬ 
tracted the remainder of Italy. ^ *• 

--- jji^ch were the'divisions into which Italy was cut up, and^ 
the disjoined miserable conditions the ditferent States had 
fallen into. But the leaven of Freedom was working in the 
mihds of many, andnleliverance-vas nearer than any expected. 

A basis for common action was found in the universal 
hatred'>of Austrian arrogance, and in the ever-increasing 
popular resentment against Austrian oppression. As has 
been shewn, the Treaty of Vienna had made Austria the 
sole arbiter in the internal discords of Italy; but the trust 
fell into hands little fit.,to be invested with arbitrary power. 
With ^1 the far-inherited duplicity of the Amatic, and all 
the dogged obstinacy of the Teuton, no power was less 
qualified to determine controversies arising, in a land of 
traditionary intellectual acuteness. The pride of the land 
of song and literaijy glory, the prejudice and jealousy of the 
Imperial City, which since its great decline had becomeo.the 
shrine 'of (Shristendom, could excite no other emotion in the 
guardian State than that of violent antagonism, whenever 
the least breath o£ excitement stirred the pulse of Italy.. 

' No stranger could heai the breaches of Italy. She must, 
be her^owji deliverer, and the process of such deliverance 
involves, in nations or individuals, a terrible prelude ^ of 
suffering and convulsion. Shut out from the correcting 
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influence of free an5 fknk inlercourse with others by her 
own sensitiveipride, as inuch as by the selflit combination 
of the Graatl Powers of Europe*, she had to acquire the 
hardihood necessaiy for her salvation by the bitterness of 
internal dissgnsion and disunion. By her own temporary 
disunion only could the <m^mon basis of her new life be 
reached. 


The changes which occuiyed m Prance during the Revolu¬ 
tion <rf 18f80 included the virtual librogatioti of the Treaty of 
Vienna. The Wench again claimed a position among the 
Great Powers; and eager, to resume’ their traditionary 
attitude toward i*ftistfia, occupied Ancdna at the invitation 
^f the Pope, an important city on the A*driatic, of 
influence in the Marches. Austria at the same time held 
the Legations. Botlf abandoned their position in 18^8, 

• much to the relief of all Ifalian patriots. The faithful 
champions of Young Italy had in the meantime been 
indefatigable. They had laboured effectually in the 
South and in Sicily, to the alarm of the Xing of Naples; 
but the parental condition of Rome was not invoked, and of 
course Prance and Austria did not interfere. The Pope, ’ 
lulled by the absence of complaint,, determined to pay a 
visit to the sduthem Provinces, and the' usual rejoicings, 

. illuminations, and flattery took place. . But the emissaries 
of the Giovine ^talM had likewise be#n travelling over the 
same ground. JChege came back with assurances that 
Naples and Sicily were ripe for revolt,•and they urged the 
inhaiiitants of the Romagna *and the Marches jjp cast in 
their loji wj^h them. The news of these intrigues disturbed 
the authorities at Rome, and a messenger was despatched 
froH^ Bologna to ascertain the condition**of* Naples, who 
confirmed the evil tidings. Mazzinf Lid his friends *had suc¬ 
ceeded in Obtaining the adhesion of mar^ sons gi «oble 
families, and these were soon proscribed, and fled from place 
to place until they finally took refuge in Prance or Switzer- 

6 
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land.. Guerilla warfare sjfcang uf) throughout Southern 
Italy. An hofiourable and gallant youth, Mumtori, collected 
^about him a number of tfiose who had beenlr«expected to 
be proscribed; they were attacked by a body of Papal 
Garbineeps, who captured their chief and shot him. 

The agitation of the coui^^tiy produced what may be 
described as a Liberal party cS order. These agreed with 
the Young Italy party in •ascribing the sufferings of the 
people to the Austrian rffle, but endeavoured to shew that 
patriotism and religion did not demand v^iolent measures. 
But thOj more ardent spirits^ laughed at these counsels. 
Their patience was utterly exhausted^ and not unnaturally. 
-The rule of Pope Gregory was abominable. That of the 
King of. Naples was but little better. Austria held the 
enetian Provinces, oppressing her immediate 
subjects, and lording it over the whole peninsula. Tuscany 
was fairly ruled, and Piedmont, under Charles Albert, was 
progressing, but until all Italy could be united it seemed 
vain to hope for freedom. The patriots therefore continued 
their plots, labouring incessantly to light the flame of a 
general insurrection. 

In 1844 thbir hopes seemed to be near fulfilment. The 
popujar excitement spread throughout the uwo Sicilies and 
the Homan States. The whole of the Italian Governments 
were on the watch, and each supplied the pthers with such 
information as could be gained. The principal European' 
States, everywhere in dread of civil commotion, bound them¬ 
selves tp render aid, even to the extent of intercopting 
the correspondence ‘ entrusted to them as public carriers. 
Austria, being in the greatest danger, and dreading lest 
even a^ spart of insurrection should fall within her own 
dominions, and create a conflagration a hundredfold more 
dreadful than aji Italian .Revolution, set her police activuly 
to work. France kept jealous guard over the refugees. 
Even England opened their letters! To talk of moral suasion 
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and the inherent for^e of ikjn-resistance sounded like a 
mockery in the ears of i/be Italian patriots. The conspirators 
formed, ir^ elery town from RRme to Bologna, bodies of 
men ready tJ take arms and try the, issue. Down in the 
Calabrias tjjere exis!ed men desperate enough for any 
attempt, and in Parma, &nd Tuscany sufficient popular 
|xcitemer^t wasi maintaii^*to hinder their Governments 
from rendering much ser^ce to th*e oppressors. Outbreaks 
occurred»here and there, and coAsiderablo slaughter ensued. 
The moderate Jarty now grew more imperative, and issued 
at last a manifesto, which,.after recapitulating g^^t wrongs 

and present opptes^ons, concluded by demanding:_ 1 . An 

^amnesty to all jiolitical .offenders, from* 1821 untiL^hat 
date. 2 . The concession of equitable civil and criminal 
codes, parliamentary government, trial by jury, the 
, abolition of confiscation aifd death fof political offences. 
3. The relinquishment by the Holy Office of the In¬ 
quisition of control over laymen. 4 . That politicJ trials 
should be referred to the ordinary tribunala 6 . That 
municipal bodies should be elected by the people 
6 . That no clergy should have any civil, militaiy, or 
judicial dignity or employment 7. .That public instruction, 
except on religion, should be in lay hands, 8 . That^foreign 
troops should be disbanded, and.a Civic Guard estab¬ 
lished, and t|iat the government* should enter upon a 
course of social rejprm in harmony with the age, and after 
the example of the freest Europeait Statea “ We will 
replace our sword in the scabbard,” declared*the memo¬ 
rialists, ‘^and become tranquil and obedient subjects of the 
Tope the moment he guarantees by the Great Powers these 
jus| concessions.” •* • 

This political programme was ot course rejected*. 

Then Same fresh severities and suferinga • Military 
commissions were issued, men of wealth and character were 
sent to the galleys for no other crime than acquaintance 
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'with the absent leaders; the/^ressX*putunder more rigid 
censorship; biit the issue turned ik favour of the subject 
and against the goveriiineut in the minds of /lll«candid and 
reasonable men both, in Italy and elsewhere.^ The Italian 
despots, apd the intolerant Austrian government, could not 
endure the free expression of ^opinion in any part of the 
peninsula, and they took evei?^ opportuaity of suppres¬ 
sing it. Mazzini, Gioberti, Ceswe Balbo, and many other 
writers of independence arid ability, had been bani&hecJ soon 
after the restoration. But books continued to appear thaT; 
had incEepsing influence; books of moderate tone, but 
reviewing the crisis'most searchingly. eit^ilaining the pre- 
sct^tive rights of the Italian to Italy, and reciting the- 
perfidy and corruption of the Austrian Court This was a 
novel method, and possible only in Piedmont The hopes of 
independence gradually acquired a vigour that could not be 
repressed by policemen and dungeons, even had such means 
been tried. They could not be tried in Piedmont, for King 
Charles Albert was “ every inch a king,” and consciously an 
equal among princes, as the writers of those books knew and 
said. Austrian journals replied by depreciatory reviews and 
sneers at the saucy littl»3 house of Savoy. 

Then the Emperor bethought him of anotrier way. He 
resorted to fiscal vengeance, and enacted a prohibitory duty 
on the wine produce c£ Sardinia. Charles .Edward met it 
adroitly. There had been a question cn the salt duties, m 
which reason anA policy put Austria out of the field, and 
in a State ,naper the King narrated the facts, and in r^er- 
ence to the wine tariff ended his criticism thus: “ Upon 
these grounds Austria has adopted the measure by way 

of reprisal.” . . , . 

Reprisal! That was the word. The spirited resistanct’ 

had roused bothfItaly and Austria. Reprisal! Are w«l 
equall Yes, said Piedmont, at least I am as good as you, 
who are only the conservator of despotism and of the corrupt 
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government of Italian-States.' The leaven^ worked won- 
drously, we shall she by-an(^-by. Rome* under Pope 
Gregory, perasted in believing that repression meanly 
^ governing, and oppression preserving 5 but on the , 1 st of 
June 1846, *fter a short yiness, God called that pontiff 
to the judgment-seat abolt* .which he had once bearded 
Wicholas dt Russia, when yhe latter had dared to que^ion 
his right ^ parcel out the* earthy and its feople. And the 
l%nd had a brief^eace. * ' 

The death of a Pope is not like the, death of a king. It 
is a break in historic continuity. A hundred things might 
happen before a ne\^ Vicegerent of God cpuld be selected. 
¥he strifes and struggles of human ambition, veiled under 
ecdesiastical titles and ideas, must have their little day, 
and in this case it included s^me sixteeij of earth’s revqju- 
* tions. Gizzi, the popular favourite, was set aside by the 
conclave. The man was too good. A weak, plausible, and 
obscure person, Mastai Ferretti, was preferred, and' he 
took the designation of Pius IX. Men waited hopefully. 
Nothing could be worse than that which had been endured. 
Pio Nono’s first act, the appointment of a provisional Com¬ 
mission of Consultation, and his giviftg of alms, his ordering 
of weekly audiences, and the end of political inquisition, 
indicated a regime of gentleness and justice. “ As wretched¬ 
ness makes the»smallest gifts seem ^eat, so the subjects of 
the Pope opened thiflr eyes at these twinklings of light as 
to the dawn of brighter destinjes. They dieered themselves 
by gazing on the tranquil and majes^c countenance pf the 
Pontiff; tlfey commented with eager care on every amiable 
and noble word that was said to have issuq^ fijom his mouth. 
Thef magnified every act of clei^fncy, of charity, or of 
jnstice; and when some of his household or court reported 
^or the Pope’s court is full of gossip) that ?*ius IX? thought 
of conceding a general amnesty for political offences, thb 
Iw arts long saddened opened to joy.” The popular* mind, 
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coatent with spiall things, hoped to ^pe to itself ; 

and some politicians attached themselves to idea that it 
was practicable to bring about harmony betwe m the Papacy 
and freedom, priesthood and laity; forgetting that the Pope 
had been'k Ordinal, and that cthe Sacred Ooxlege was too 

powerful to be set aside with icyanity. . 

^ On the 16th of July, however! one month aftei the Pope s 
election, his amnesty was published; and when the mtel i- 
gence had flown through Rome, and the ^ 

Ld been perused, it seemed as though a ray ^ 0 “ the love 
of God BaU unexpectedly descended upen ^he Eternal C y. 
Hosannas multiplied; “Pius IX., th^^Deliverer, passed 
■from''mouth to mouth, as ehch man embiaced his brother 
the torches blazed in thousands; the people shouted 
him. He appeared, they prostrated themselves, and received 
his blessing in devout silence. These solemnities of love and 
gratitfide fpread to the utmost borders of the States; the 
intelligence flew over Europe and across the seas. 

Garibaldi in his exile heard the „ 

zini lost no time in conveying to him. With all t 
ingenuousness of his nature, and the spontaneity ^ his 
coLtry, he believed in the dawnibg of an era of 
Italy ‘ He resolved to second the generous resolutions of 
the Pope by offering him his sword, and also the services of 
his companions in arms. He had no insuperable antiP^* 7 
to the Pope, and he reverenced religioh; * 

tones of Liberty’s call rang, *he echo of his heart was I 
come It was in this sense that American doubles “had 
enlisted his service; that ended, the claim of , 

■ Italy—^as irresistible; and especially if the as^ration of 
his heart could be indulged by serving under a Messian of 

“■,3^'too, l«»pted the kopeful ^ 

friend^ beUeved that, after all, a Pope was to be the sublime 
emancipator. They wrote to the Nuncio, begging the 
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transmission of the Sei^fes of •themselves and the Italian 
Legion in the cause tMey had at heart. For 'they had 
heard that that cause was in jeopardy from the hostility of 
the Pope’s anifegonists. and that His Holiness must have* 


recourse to w%r. , 

Their letter ran thus:—* 

•“Most IJlustrious and ^noured Seigneur,—From the 
moment the news came of.*the» accession of the Sovereign 
Pontiff Pius IX. ^ who has granted the amnesty to poor out¬ 
laws, our attention and interest have followed the radiance 
which the Supreme Head of the Church has sh§d,on the 
course of liberty ?in^ glory. The commendations echoed 
&iOm beyond the s^ with wjiich Jtaly rapturously welccjmed 
the convocation of deputies and the sagacious concession to 
the press, the institution of the Civic Guard, the impulse 
► irgparted to popular educatiofi and to iiMustry, and many 
other acts for improving the welfare of the poorer classes, 
in the forming of the new administration—the w lv>ie, in 
fact, convinced us that there had come out from our country 
the man who comprehended the necessities of the age, in 
accordance with the precepts of our sacred religion, ever 
new and ever immortal; who, without lessening their 
authority, coulS apply them to the exigencies of our ^mes; 
and although these benefits have no effect upon ourselves, 
we have yet foUowed with our plaudits and our wishes the 
general concert ^f Italy and Christendom. But again, we 
are apprised of the sacrilegious crime of*a faction maintained 
and'‘Iomented by strangers—not yet tired, afteii 80 long a 
timfi of rejiding our poor country—to reverse the sheeted 
order of existing arrangements. Our feeble tribute of * 
enthusiastic admiration imposes a grand duty’upon^us. 

/ “ We, the undersigned, most iUustrious and honoured 
Highness, are men animg||tti[yi|hf:^iwae spirit vwhich 
caused our exile, who too^W^r^ 

apparently just cause, and ifl^ cOmomea ^r^^ndreeb of. 

Ifl-A, Wathur Pen aaf#e*Tu«i» 
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oar compatriots, who came Hither tJ escape troubles in their 
own country. ‘ During the five yeaL-s of the siege all of us 
have given many proofs of courage and resignation, and, 
thanks to Providence and the ancient spirit''which warms 
our Italian blood, our Legion hjis distinguished itself on 

several occasions, taking advai^e of every opportunity_•' 

30 ^t without vanity^ we, irfAhe path of honour, have 
surpkssed all rivals in any otherVorps. 

“^erefore, if«now theSe inen of arms are accepted by 
His Holiness, it is unless to oflfer the assurance that they 

wiU be ^Qr ever consecrated to the service of their country 
and the Church. / ‘ ^ 

“ We shall deem ourselves fortunate in,poming to aid th'' 
work of redemption of Pius IX.-we and our companions 

in whose name we speak, and who are willing to give their 
blood. o ° 


“If your illustrious and honoured Highness thinks that 
our offer would be acceptable to the Sovereign Pontiff, will 
you place it at the foot of his throne. 

“It is not the childish pretension that our service is 
nece^ry which makes this offer. We very well know that 
the throne of St. Peter.rests on foundations which need not 
humaiv succour, nor will by men be shaken, and that also 
the new order counts on many defenders who will repel 
with vigour the unjust aggressions of itsjenemies; The 
work must be given, a part to the good and a part to the 

letter*’ reckoned among the 

“Meanwhile, we acknowledge the hand of Pro-idence in 
preserving His Holiness from the machinations of the Tristi 
and offer„our arfent prayers that, he may have many yoars 
for the good of Christendom and Italy. 

“We BOW en(?, asking,•ydij.r iUustrious and honourec’. 
dullness to pardon the trouble we cause, and to accept 
. e proffer of the esteem and profound respect of the 
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devoted servants of*your mok illustrious and ’honoured 

“G. GkEIBALDI. 


“ Leo Auzani.” 

To this comfcunicationl neither the Nuncio nor the Pope* 
made any repjy, direct or¥ndirect. The intelligence* which 
followed revealed the disV^ointed hopes of the Italians, 
a»d the friands came to thiWesolution of retuiriingto Italy, 
with as many of the Legisfe ae were willing to accompany 
them,*80 as to join in the struggle where arms had already 
been taken up, or to stimulate it in such places as had 
hitherto remained dormant.. But amongst the ^shnle com¬ 
pany there was n 8 t I sou wherewith tS defray the cost of 
travelling. • 

The Government of Monte Video could not be expected 
to lose with a good grace so useful an instrument as Gari¬ 
baldi had proved. Remembr&nce of the'past and hope for 
the future prompted them to put every impediment they 
reasonably could in his way. The merchants in the port 
had come to learn the potency of his name and character, 
ind had depended on his help when commercial affronts 
md damage raised quarrels between them and the native 
traders, and they naturally sought ^ deter him from his 
cherished projects. He became fretful, exclaiming,*“We 
shall arrive too late: there will be nothing left for us to 
* do, and complained of the obstacles •and delay. 

A subscription was set on foot among those who had 
means, which went on verj well lAitil the jealousy or. 
trea'tehery of some in the Legion vented itself in traducing 
thOfCharac^r and motives of their teader, and urging his 
followers to abstain from joining a venture so perilous and * 
impfacticable that it must end in dq^th at the executioner’s 
jfands. This proceeding winnowed away the faint-hearted 
tto the number of eighty-five, and when the»hour of dejteirture 
arrived they were still further decreased to nine-and-twenty 
ataunch and valiant fellows, almost all of whom had been 
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present on the plain of San Antonio. A few natives joined, 
and among thfem Garibal(^’s negro Aguyar, whose untimely 
death in the siege of Rome subsequently grimed him so 
much. A Genoese merchant advtnqed the ^eater part of 
the fund?, and the Government of Monte Video supplied 
two cannon and eight hundred n:^lskets, which was really all 
it could affor^. ^ 

Tne little band left Monte Video on the 27th March 
1848, but now, even at "the last moment, witliout’great 
diflSculty. The captain of the ship they had arranged to 
sail in adapted every method in his power to increase the 
expenses, and did so beyond the mea^ ^ hardly collected. 
Rather than be foiled, the brave fellows sold their clothing, 
even to their shirts, to satisfy his rapacity, some of them 
having to lie in bed on the passage for want of clothing to 
cover them. 

After crossing the equator and sailing in the open sea, 
through 400 miles of north latitude, whilst Garibaldi was 
passing the time in an amusement common to Atlantic 
voyagers, that of harpooning dolphins, suddenly a cry of 
fire startled the crew. One of the men engaged in getting 
out and distributing the rations had the imprudence to 
draw the brandy with a lighted candle in his hand, and the 
running stream of spirit was ignited. He lost his presence 
of mind, and rushed •about crying, “Fire,” leaving the 
lighted fluid flowing, until that part of the hold had become 
literally a lake cf fire—separated from the powder-room 
only by a avooden partition not an inch thick. Anzani, 
too, had heard the cry, where he lay in his hammock, sick 
" of a consq.mption. He, like Ganbaldi, was collected enough 
to rush the spot, an(J was fortunately able to assist the 
leader, who extinguished the flame. ^ 

The •voyagers c.’ossed the Atlantic in safety, and passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, taking what is known ^ 
the Marseilles route, though they were bound for Nice. 
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The Sardinian Consul at Palo, where the ship anchored at 
had an interview with Garibaldi, |nd explained the course 
of events as they had happened during the last few months, 
not only in E*ope genially, but particularly in Milan! 
Naples, and Sicily. 1 , * 

The Pope had disappoimed, all the expectations of the 
•• public. He^had Shewn hirfjSblf the. feeble vacillating tool 
of the ecclesiastical party, an'd iil his weakrftss had offended 
Austria, as well,as disgusted all Italy. 'Piedmont had 
granted a constitution which was likejy to work, and her 
king was maintaining at least Jiis defensive attituda towards 
his antagonist. ‘the Lombardo-Venetian province, the 
ct^)ital of which is.Milan, had risen. Sicily had been.the 
S(^ne of a terrible exjplosion. The Neapolitan king had 
violated the ancient constitution beyond the endurance of 
the Sicilians, and dreadful results had followed. France 
had sent Louis Philippe after Charles X., and proclt^med 
itself Republican. , 

But Garibaldi heard with most interest the intelligence 
from the North of Italy; how that Charles Albert had 
granted the constitution containing great financial reforms, 
extending the franchise so. as to indude municipal repre¬ 
sentation, establishing a Volunteer Civic Guard, .with 
government arms and at government charge, providing an 
.increase' of ministers, suppressing the separate Sardinian 
Ministry, and esiablidiing the identification of that island 
with the mainland, with othgr like iheasurea He also 
heard the full particulars of the “five days” of Milan, the 
fainthearted, which at last had turned upon Austria^ and 
he was rejoiced. 

Moreover, the Consul tojd him t^t he’ha<! seen Italian 
vfksels.pasj, flying the tri-colour flag. This circumstanco 
determined Garibaldi’s course. He saw» that the* most 
powerful popular sentiment was the thirst for national 
independence; that men of wealth and learning could shed 
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their blood in that cause, and that their names and mart]^ 
dom were already sung by the w^d mountaineer and the 
industrious peasant.’ Be saw that while kings granted 
* reforms, they were accepted fromj the Alps to Sicily, not as 
for Piedmont, or Sardinia, or Tuj cany, or Parma, but as for 
Italy He saw that all refor^^a brought kings and peoples 
nearer to each other, and M all seek for the complete 
union of Italiaiv, prince’s and plovinces. Then he foresaw, 
also, an Italy somnited, able to meet Austria in the Md, m 
the senate, in the diplomatic world, and to answer for her¬ 
self everywhere. He went an board again. He hauled 
down the Monte Videan flag, under wmiefi he had come so 
far towards home, and out,of a bed-sheet, a red scarf, ard 
some ^een facings of their worn-out uniforms, he made a 
tricolour flag and hoisted it. His sanguine spirit rushed 
oiflike a torrent to conclusions yet remote, but which bis' 
clear vision saw distinctly to be near. With the truthfulne^ 
of a ciiild, as well as the heart of a hero, he heard and acted. 

In three months from leaving Monte Video the vessel 
came in sight of Nice. They were boarded by the harbour 
people, and Garibaldi was recognised. There had been some 
anxious discussions among the .exiles on board as to the 
prudejnee of landing at all, and especially of the landing of 
their leader, who was under sentence of death. He did not 
hesitate, and if he had it would have been useless. His 
name was reported from one to the other, and in a few hours 
half the inhabitants had flocked down to force upon the 
exiles, firsttheir joyful exclamations, and secondly a hearty 
welcome. This welcome touched the hearts, the- hospitality 
• comforted the bodies and spirits of the long-banished 
Italians; and when it ’^as knowi^ that the motive of .-heir 
return was a desire to render such service as the cause 
Italia* isdependence could accept at their hands, volunteers 
flocked in from all the districts for enrolment. 

This ardour exceeded Garibaldi’s wishes. He had a 
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imtural and smcere f^th in merf, and a most delicate sense 
of honour. The Kmg lof Piedmont having conceded the 
demands of *he moderateyrty, arfd shewn a disposition to 
bmd in sympalfcy the Italian peoples, had a claim on him* 
that he woul^ recognise, yome might like revolutiftn for 
revolutions sake; he submitted to it as an evil to be en- 

■ sake. wouW go and see the king, 

and offer him his services. ;ke had believec^in Pio Non»»nd 
^en ^ed, but why should he not trust some one else? 
^sides, he had determined on exciting an insurrection in 
Keggio, and on coming founjl that not tmly had it begun 
but the king was Ihelsource of its inspiration. * * * 

, Our hero might have spaced himself the Visit to Charles 
j^bert, although the feeling'which prompted it did'him 
honour; and it is due to him that this loyal offer of service 
• to the King of Piedmont shouM be borne*in mind. Ohaites 
Albert did not appreciate Garibaldi or his services, and the 
General came to have exactly the same sentiments towards 
the king. The Pope would not have him, and now the 
king would not have him. 


It appears that the interview had deeply annoyed the 
visitor. The manner of tjje king bad: his treatment 
worse. He ha« referred the matter to Ricci, the Minister 
of War, who, after a few day.s’ delay, had sent for Garibaldi, 
^and advised hi^ji to proceed to Venice, and obtain a few 
small vessels b;^ whigh he might serve the Venetians as a 
privateer, adding, “ I believe that is ycair proper place.” It 
was%n answer natural enough*in the mouth of aJMlinister of 
War, but jt was no answer from 'a .patriot. Gaftbaldi 
determined to go to Milan, for the news had just arrived • 
thaUhe Piedmontese army opposed to AuSlrid had met with 
Tj^verses. • * • 

, The’events at Milan excited the sympathies of Hljeml men 
all over Europe. There had been a five days’ fight. The 
sleepy city had vindicated its honour in the eyes of the 
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world. But the fight ha 6 had its^Tictims. These were 

honoured with a public funeral, onp of the most sublime and 
splendid description, ^he magnificent intgrior. of the 
® Duomo, and the wealth of space before it, lr,^d been selected 
for the solemnity, and no gran^r place could be found in * 
Europe.* The whole interio^« the cathedral was hung 
with black; a funeral troph^Jln the centre, bearing cgm- 
me j’orative ins(^ptionk; a.prc^usion of wax-lights and in¬ 
numerable banners; the floor covered with green baise; the 
throng of people; the colossal organ rolling out its music; 
the hundreds of choristers singing patriotic hymns, which 
the peo^ple outside repeated, making 1 1© i^ery edifice vibrate 
with human sentiment; the procession of ecclesiastics; the 
mourning relatives, sobbing as they walked; the presence of 
the new Provisional Government, the Foreign Consuls, and 
the ladies—made up a spectacle and incident never to be 
forgotten. 

Odtside, in the Piazza before the Duomo, it seemed as if 
all Milan were gathered. A pyramid had there also been 
raised, with inscriptions, and as the first act of their 
existence the National Guard just formed stood round 
dressed in black velvet and Tyrolese hats. Every person 
wore mourning: every window had a tricolour flag: every 
breast a tricolour riband. The whole scene was pervaded 
by a fervid religious ^motion, tempered with a gravity like 
that of old Rome in its best days. „ ^ 

The cause of alj this naturally and deeply moved Garibaldi. 
The Lombardo-Venetian territory had had to bear the brunt 
of Austria’s aggressiveness. They were not l^iedmontese, 

. nor did they wish to be. Ever since the Treaty of Vienna 
they had been deprived of their status through Au^ria’s 
protection thereby guaranteed; but they would never ^ 
Austria^ nor eiTon Lombardian, but Italians. This wits 
their solepolitical demand. In the proclamation of grievances 
this appears as the central idea, and in asserting this inalien- 
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. able right they insisted’that, ai#they were not even by that * 
treaty made Austrian, they should have their own National 
Guard. Tliey recapitulated a scone of methods of oppression 
and occasions «f bad failfc to their hurt, which had ariseif 
from the unjust subjugaSon. No sooner had they -consti¬ 
tuted their National Guar^ and Provisional Government, or 
. rather resolved tp do so, the cannon of Austria rent 
the air, and the sword of tlj J tyj-anttheir hearts. Piedmont 
was «lle(> on to aid. The ambition of th^ House of Savoy 
atd Its comparaRve enlightenment, combined to produce a 
favourable response; and Charles A*lbert took the field with - 
05,000 troops against, the veteran Radetzky, whife the Pro¬ 
visional Government of Milan directed the*local aid. 

On assuming its independence Milan addressed the tope 
It h^ succeeded in it. first effort, and at a great expenditure 
• of all that patriots and citizens most vakia Pius IX. had 
ever since his accession been virtually urging the Italian 
people to assert their freedom, and nothing could brf more 
natural than that to him should be their first communica¬ 
tion, and nothing more just than the expectation of his 
sympathy and benediction. 


On the 29th of April ^the famous Allocution, in reply, 
wa^ issued, and from that date the historian may com¬ 
mence his narrative of the decline and fall of the'«Tem- 
^ poral Power.” To the utter astonishment of Italy, which 
had been literJly e^ed on by the Pontiff) and after having 
given a constitution himself, he addressed the Oonsistorv 
thi* 


^ “ More ^han once, venerable brotiiers, we have i* your 
prdbence expressed our abhorrence of the audacity of some. 
wh<j have not hesitated so far to calumirfato us, and in us * 
^is Apostolic See, as to pretend liat we have departed in 
several p&rticulars from the holy institutes of oui; prede¬ 
cessors, and even, dreadful to say, from the very doctrine 
of the Church herself. Nor are there wanting at this 
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author of those public commotijms which have recently 
taken place, not only in aher parfe of Europe-but in Italy 
‘’itself. Especially have we heard)trom the Austrian par o ^ 
Germany that a report is therf disseminated among the 
people, tLat the Roman Pontiff,Xoth through various spies 
Ihom he has sent, and by otherUs, has excited the peo^e .. 
of "taly to intrijduce fresh,ch^pges of public affairs. We 
have also heard .that some enemies of the Cathonc rohgion 
are seizing this opportunity to inflame the ^ ^ 

Germans with a de^re for revenge, and to alienate them 

from the unity of the Holy See.” ' 

His Holiness then recites the concessions to the laity 
extorted from Pius VIL, and the interference 
pean Powers in 1831, when Gregory XVI. promised wha 
he^never did nor ever meant Co perform. 

He then speaks of the excessive joy exhibited, and men- 
tions*how he had to repress it in order to maintain concord 

^^He for^ves his slanderers, and asserta that 
soldiers had no instructions to leave the Pontifical States, 
and complains that l,e is now called upon to wage war 
against the Germans (Austrians), and that-he abhor? , 
because his vocation is peace. And, finally, no es 
own people’s wishes ^re in common with those of other 

^^^^d here we cannot but repudiate openly, in the sight 

of all natigps, the private designs set forth in pu^c 

and pamphlets of certain persons, who . 

. Roman Pontiff should preside over some new ^ 

made oni of ail tho people of Italy. Moreover we ^ke t^ 
opportufiity most eanfehtly to admonish and He 

people of Italy themselves, out of our great loVe towa.rdS 
Sem, thit they be most diligently on th»ir guard against 
cunning schemes of this sort. 
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Austrians" Thdr"s^4'afc jf^n- 1" 

&meue on the S Allocution in the 

. gned, the follo«.mg daj passed off quietly. But one 
^c^tomed to such things might perceive th«t benf^ the 

placed at all the gates, which were closed to all egress 
This was to prevent the Allocution being pulilished. ^The 
oo^^pondent of the English Daily A Jt^uld « ohto 

On MondayUhe excitement grew. At an early.hour 
another deputation waited on Pio Nono. to express the pub- 
i discontent at, his Allocution, and to warn him tha/the 
e usal to declai^ wa. against Austria would cause him to 
be stopped of his Temporal Power, anfl that a Provisional 
Gov*nment would be set op. The Po^ would n.t so much 
as see thenk The Post-Office was se^d by the populace 
«d the Cn« letter, reed in the m.rket.pL^'’:i,rt 

* tfceir own*hous< 53 . Pio 

s^t o^ers for them to come ft, the palace. The officers ' 
refused, and threatened the bayonet. 

On the 2nd of May the Holy Father wrote a further 
ddress, repeating his determination not to declare war, and 

7 
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repudiating the acts of his soldiers, appealing to the conces¬ 
sions he had made, and quoting Scri^ure; finally threatening 
,the exercise of the spiritual powers with which'^heVas en¬ 
trusted. The address was torn felown as fast as it was 
posted up, and his Holiness virtualdy became a prisoner. A 
new’ Ministry was formed, but it proved to be as national in 
its sympathies as the former. War was proclairied against 
Austana, and six' thousand toerf'under Pamphili were sent 
off to co-operate ■^i'ith the Lombardian forces. 

The determination of Garibaldi and his friends was amaz¬ 
ingly stiengthened by these proceedings. Pius had said to 
a distinguished remonstrant, “You forget. I am an Italian, 

I know; but I am also Popa!” The story flew through tka 
country, and people said, “As long as we remain in the 
hapds of the Pope we shall never be more than a nation of 
buflfoons, opera dancers, singers, fiddlers, priests, and slaves. 
The fast and loose game that-had been played shew'ed them 
that the Pope desired the humiliation of France and Austria, 
and the extinction of Piedmont, only to augment the Roman 
Empire, or rather to rebuild under ecclesiastical conditions 
that empire which had crumbled and wasted away. And 
now we shall trace the forking of this popular commotion— 
not ac an episode in the life of kings or priests, but as the 
career of Garibaldi may exhibit its operations. 

To the Milan Council, therefore, Garibaldi repaired, on, 
hearing of, the reverses which they had srstained, and he 
received a hearty 'Welcome. The enthusiasm had permeated 
every^ clas£ Men of the most wealthy families men of 
every degree—demanded enrolment, and prompt pursuit.of 
the enemy. Thq Provisional Government gave to Garibaldi 
the rank of General, and, he was appointed to organise fihese 
volunteera The entire country was up. A large compan^i, 
of simila^r material, had come from Vincenza, and had been 
organised at Pavia; thus forming a nucleus for largely opera¬ 
tions. The young men of Milan who, with four hundred guns. 
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tl.i...emc? .md Garibafei“3 

for „,a ».e beJe W«:frdfflS“ «L'|““^ 

L farts' S”r“-r" ?'''' The'vofaateera iheS 
ore insisted on providing themselves. Then came 

apphoato. for clothfag. ^Vh.t could tbcy dS C. 

Hunganau and Austrian uniforms wSre ft Lir serSS 

«cld“^*° “S'" “ea, and tlsm be 

®.«hSoffS 1:“ “PPli«i, and the t«K>p 

Zks and ““i J»«d 

PiSmoS. “"“’"P'* a*™ far '*« 

Piedmontese army leas added to the foiw. 

mncbTr‘,'““ ““ 'kould be able to effect 
mneh m this last struggle of Charles Albert, whose ruin was 

He head. What different? results nffght have crowned the 

kinrharfr^^kl ^’^‘^dmontese and Lombards if the 

assistance, or if the 
energetically seconded his efforts, 
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CHAPTER* V. 

r . 
o 

ITALY IN fAKMS. 

f • 

“Thou too, 0 splendour oi the sudden sword, 

That drove the crews abhorred i*' 

From Naples alld the siren-footed strand, 

® '• Flash from thy Master’s hand 

'' I 

* ♦ * * 

In the tierce year of, failu'’e and of f^me, 

Art thou not yet the same 

That wert as lightning swifter than all wings 

In the blind face of,Kings ? 

When priests took counsel to devise despair, 

And princes to forswear, 

, She clasped thee, 0, her sword and flag-bearer. 

And staff and shield to her, 

0 Garibaldi !” 

—SwiNDUilNE. 

the summer of 1848, Garibaldi, at the head of five 
W thousand compatriots, was marching northwards in 
^ the hope of carrying the war into Austrian territory, 
when an order reached him from the Provisional Govern-^ 
ment at Milan bidding him return at onge. He obeyed 
the order, and on- nearing Monza, he heard of the capitu- ■ 
lation pf Milan, and, at the same time, of his own pursuit 
by a tody of Austrian cavalry. He therefore (letermined 
upon a strate^cal retreat in -the direction of Oomo, where, 
under the altere<r circiynstances of the war, he considered 
that he should be better able to choose his own time ami 
place fora trial di strength with the enemy. ^ . 

For, deeply distrusting both Charles Albert and his 
generals, he .would not for a moment accept the defeat 
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»hoh they had ,a,t,i„ed ,t fiaatea, and the 

H. “*¥'*•‘9“ «1 his own effotte. 

He thought that the iNne had »me for a J™ , 

>ndep.„d».t attitude on the part of Italian paZt,” Hfa 
militarj. genius lay especially in sectional it mt , 1 ,^ ?, 
warfare; and he may be «,Led if1 !' 

their forced marches^ followed bv thn * -ni ^ Moreover, 
natural enough toW disciplined soldierLlTe'^‘^'‘“ 

hTf 1 ^ routes towards Como meet • there 

advdntag™S^a “at JEf .3^*' “P'™^ «Jo 

Tw rf■ ^ ®P*t* of sready obedience amongst foUowera 

Desertions, however, increased; thr« WdrS 

^rr‘rtr.ihrdt.»Lr^^^^ 

-.5iZr“ dtrnnittS.'c: 

army was put up to seven hundred and fifty 
was at San Permo that he learned the manner and 
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method of Charles Albert’s evacuation of Milan, and heard 
of the armistice which, by the intef;ference of England and 
^Vance, had been arranged. He l(ked neither the one nor 
the other. The Kibg of Piedmont had b^jn, as he felt, 
foiled in k contest of ambition^ which had merely assumed 
the sacred sanction of libertyc He believed Charles Albert 
to he. a virtual traitor to the people, only willing to ser/e 
them so long as fhe service brought him power. Although 
he knew that such service had of late tend'sd to the extep- 
sion of liberty, he counted the motive thereof to be inade¬ 
quate fbr‘ the great end which he had set before himself. 
He therefore determined to defy the Austrian and disre- 
gard'the armistice. On the' 12th of August 1848, Be isaa®’^ 
a proclamation announcing the resolution to which he had 
copie, and assigniijg his reasops for it. . . » . 

The Piedmontese, in the meantime, were retiring from' 
Lombardy in every direction, and returning towards Turin 
and G^oa. The king had issued his address of explanation 
to the exasperated Milanese, who were kept in a feverish 
agitation, not only by a sense of wrongs endured, and of 
hopes disappointed, but also by the machinations of Austrian 
spiea They carried their rage so far as to endanger the 
Mrsdhal safety of Charles Albert. He also wrote W his 
people at Turin, lauding their work and announcing his 
return march. But Garibaldi lost no time in carrying hig 
resolution into effect. Skirting La^o Maggiore, where he 
captured two Austrian steamers and a number of smaller 
^raft and “obtaining, hostages at Arona, he continued bis 
march rapidly down the valley of the Ticino. ' These pro¬ 
ceedings' scandabsed the king, who issued, an order p^ 
hibiting him from entering Piedmont, alleging thtft he 
would himself be deemed an accomplice in the vacation of 
the aimistice aWged between himself and the Emperor 
of Austria. This did not alter Garibaldi’s plan—that of a 
war carried on by details. His next exploit was against 
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I four hundred of th« enemy, which encounter he 
Buccessful. This moveigent, and indeed his every step w^ 

TeStTuTf^'^ ^mptly^eported. He had ;a«S 
to expwt an ^ustrian attack, and occupied a homesteaa 

>uldinM in as good a position as could be sdected • 
but his recenTexertions ha^l^ell-nigh exhausted hil sttS’ 

were sent out in every dirpctioji as a matter of cautM#Ain^ 
pracbnca. It was well thought of, for in.haIf-an-how^ey 
ihtumed m terror, crying, »The ^^Austrians! ” Garib^ 

felt that an attack of fever had taken.hold of him! After 
cahng his men to arms, and giving Medici a number of 
^rections, in ten minutes he appeared at his post. Divid- 

he “®thod of his, 

na h little more than fivef It was 

ZTZ l»®re he was face* to face 

^h highly-disciplined men, a part of the finest European 

the ^attafk ®nce, and returned 

^ ^ business-the one side doing the 

best they could, how they could; the other endeavouftng to 
conduct operations in a more orderly manner. The 4^ 
on became a general scramble; running under the-wiSs, 
ckm^ring over them, rushing up the {louse-stairs, firing 
tf, barricading passages and dooryipys. When 

the jwefee Ijgd lasted some time. Garibaldi cried, “ Charge! ” 
Enferging from every lurking-place, the men obeyed, and . 

sTd’lff into a panic, 

sod off the field in great confusion.* * 

Mefiici'was ordered to pursue. A hundred yikd and 

founded, and eighty prisoners, testified to the pun^ment 

of the Austnana All the way was strewn with ammuni- 
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tion, knapsacks, and guns. Meantime another column of 
Austrians, much more numerous, and quite fresh, were 
reported as being near. 'Garibaldi took up hi% defence of 
the village whither he expected they would arrive, but from 
some cau|e the tug-of-war was not resumed. ' He therefore 
divided his band into three coiSipanies, and sent them out 
in search of the enemy witRait result. Marshalling all 
his 'nirces, he w^nt off "on the road to Varese, hoping to 
effect there a junction with Colonels Aprici and Griffini, 
who were expected by way of the mountaiilis of Como. Ke 
reached ,t^e neighbourhood of this place on the 18th of 
August, and made a triumphal entry .‘•nto the town of 
Varege, but retired to a secure height^ overlooking the 
place, as a safer retreat. An Austrian spy, who had 
ascertained their force and direction, and held a special 
commission from the Austrian* divisional columns to report 
Garibaldi’s whereabouts to either or all of them, was taken 
and sliQt. The movement evidently had the design of in¬ 
terrupting the retreat of the Italians. One column had 
orders to go to Larino, on the border of Switzerland, on 
the west; the other was sent to Como, at the southern end 
of the lake of that name, and the remaining one to Varese, 
which lay between the two, the Austrians hoping thus to 
hinder escape either into Piedmont or Switzerland, by 
hemming him in near the lake Lugano. The Italians’ 
advance-guard was directed to move forward in the direc¬ 
tion of Como, and there attack the Austrian column, the 
first division of which was led by D’Aspr6, and comprised 
five hundred men. 

. The work was undertaken by Medici, with a hundrW 
men. He occupied three small villages, commanding all 
the roads leading into Como, and sufficiently near to t^ 
frontier tpf SwitLerland to offer a safe asylum ii\ caSe of a 
reverse. * 

Medici himself held Laguna with forty men, and ran up 
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in haste snch fortifi^tions asie could. The other section 
of his hundred was divided between the two remaining 
points In.the night on^ of thes^ succumbed to a surprise • 
and the monyng found the enemy .facing the general* 
Choosing his^round, he sent for the outposts, who had no 
sooner arrived than rocki*S.and balls proclaimed the vigU- 
. ance and j^ptivity of the ft,e. The hill was ridged with 
caval^, and Medici, with bad guns'and very few cart^ftfges, 
could* not hope^to effect much. The firing awoke the^l- 
agers, who came out to see a geniyne battle as a curiosity 
and some of them, ^ho had.guns, joined and helped. The 
last cartridge waS gone, and Garibaldi not appearing, the 
r^reat was quicljly begup. aiyl the wooefs of Switzerland 
were reached in safety. They had done well. Four thousand 
on the one side and* less than one hundred on the other 
• shewed what stufi the men d^ere made df. The Austrfhns 
announced a glorious victory. 

Garibaldi occupied the westward comer of Lagp’Mae- 
^ore; but this event had disconcerted his plan by liber¬ 
ating the Austrian force, which instantly marched to inter¬ 
cept his progress. He had heard the tumult of the fight 
and longed to be in its nydst, although under such a great 
disadvantage. • Encamping in a strong position, at Lme 
distance from the point he had intended to have reached he 
,very soon received the attack of five thousand Austrians 
against whom Jje had scarcely as many hundreds. For the 
whole of one day he bore the attack,* but he knew that a 
lon^ resistance under such conditions was imuossible and 
ceftamly imprudent. Under the coVer of the night he 
mused his men, formed them in compact column, and with • 
bayonets fixed gallantly forced his,way,1hoiigh ^th some 
Idfes, into the open country beyond. After travershig a few 
^il^ a halt was called, and then the lif»le band ^cAttered' 
Itself in every direction over a country quite favourable 
to their cause, and therefore able and willing to afford 
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te^iporary Buocour. He diV not disBand his men, as the 
AvurtiianB would have us bdieve, helpless and uncared for. 
They knew as well aS hffiaself, foj# he was thoroughly con- 
in all his intercourse with them, t)iat the work in 
the l^"or<jh was for the present done. The seed had been 
sown. The people had leame^d (What could be achieved in 
spite of Pope, Emperor, and iCcng, and had not disliked the 
lesiux- Garibaldi took' pains ,to ascertain what each man 
wanted to reach home with, aiiid although clothing and food 
they had none, the mu;qicipai authorities at Aroaa made no 
difficulty,in providmg all tb.e money that they required. 
That—let all othei^ patriots know—was" only two hundred 
and eighty pounds for five hundred people. 

Garibaldi himself accepted the offices of a native guide, 
disguised himself as a peasant, and fled into Switzerland. 
Thb bodily fatiguii he had undergone, and the hurts he had 
received, made him little fit for a march of nearly twenty 
miles* beset as he was by enemies who knew him well; and 
when he reached the village of refuge he’threw himself on 
a bed, severely stricken with the marsh fever of Lombardy. 
He intended to have been up the next day to look after 
Medici’s wing, hoping- to render him assistance, but a hand 
none can control had stopped him. 

The armistice that so seriously aficcted the king’s con¬ 
science, as to make it seem a crime for Garibaldi to enter 
Piedmont, had not been observed either by Austria or Sar¬ 
dinia, except in so ffir as was convenient to either. 

As soon as Garibaldi was able, he left Switzerland' and 
repah’ed to Nice, and from thence to Genoa, where he 
rested until tfie fall of the year. Charles Albert had learned 
another lesson which, like so many in his life, came all too 
late—namely, that in this disinterested man there was^Italy’s 
truesfi^carted fiiend j and he oflfered to Garibaldi a dis¬ 
tinguished position in the Sardinian army. We, who know 
him by the light of his history, need not be surprised to find 
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that the offer was decfined, andfthat its non-accepttooe was 
accompanied with an intimation th^t he thought Venice 
needed his Services, it b^g thettt)esieged by the Austrian 
aray and gallantly defending itself. The Lombardo-Vene* 
tian province* had been the subject of diplomatio barter. 
Piedmont was to have the llrat^ and Austria the other. The 
dr,Jwsy old «ity of glory, lyAig like,a pearl in the Adriatic, 
had dared to defy Austria, and claimed its eight to risrf’lftm 
tljp dead and be |ree. » 

Garibaldi meant what he said T»6en be spoke of placing 
himself at the service of Venice. He* collected gbout two ' 
hundred and fifty men from Genoa and the neighbourhood, 
and setting sail viith them^ had arrived at* a small seaport 
on the Adriatic when all his plans were at once changed by 
the news which reached him from Rome. 

• The constitution which Pio Nono had granted to This 
subjects was little better than a delusion. The Encyclical 
Letter of 29th April 1848, which protested complete neu¬ 
trality in the struggles of Northern Italy, had convinced 
the Romans that Pio’s sympathy was not with those who 
aimed at the reunification of Italy. Count M».Tni'Arii' ^ who 
was at the head of the Ministry, ‘used every endeavour 
to incline the Sovereign Pontiff to a more populsf and 
enlightened course, but in vain. The latter did indeed assert 
Ahat, if Charle# Albert should triumph over Austria, he 
would with hi» owrf hands crown him King of Northern 
Ital^; but beyond this he wqpld not go. • 

The Chambers met for the first time at the beginning of 
J’.*ije, but •Pio Nono declined to sanction the speech which 
Mamiani had prepared to be read on his ^ehalf at. the open-' 
i^g*of the session. A struggle aj-tse between th^ Pontiff • 
and tjie Chambers, and it was at once forcibly impressed 
upon the minds of all that the pretantions of th« Vatican 
were utterly irreconcilable with liberal institutions. 

Mamiani soon found his position Untenable, and he was 
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replaced in September by i^ount Eo®ssi, an ItaUan whose 
apprenticeship in the art of diplomacy had been served 
Jinder Guizot. He twk office wi(3i the expresS purpose of 
chanjpwning the Vatican against what her held to be the 
encroachments of popular excess, and he hid the entire 
confidence and favour of the, Pipe. He mturally became 
an object of intense hatred to the populace; nor was'he 
fittecT by nature or training to be a popular man. “ Proud 
with the cardinals,” it was said of him b- a dispassWth 
writer, “haughty with the patricians, and insolent with the 
peoples with all he passed, with t?.e utmost ease and 
promptitude, from disdain to insult.” (jn the fifteenth of 
November, barely two months after his assumption of 
power, he was assassinated by an unknown hand upon the 
steps of the capitol. 

Mamiani was absent from’^Eome, and there was no one 
eke ^ sufficient influence and skill to curb the passions of 
the mob. The city was thrown into the wildest disturbance • 
the populace rose and paraded the streets; whilst the Pope 
and the Sacred College shut themselves up in terror ex¬ 
pecting an instant outbreak of violence. 

On the next day a crowd besieged the palace of the 
Quintal, where the Pope then was, demanding the for¬ 
mation of a democratic cabinet, with the election of a 
National Convention. In reply to this demand the Pope 
who had already ordered the troops to disperse all public 
assemblages, a command which could not be executed 
bluntly refused his consent. The populace was in no mood 
to be denied. Cannons were placed against the palr.ce 
gates; and a pre^fte who incautiously shewed himself at 
window,was killed by & pausket-shot. It was said thafl t 
^ss Guards had fired,first; but, however this^ona- hav 
been Pm Nono sawithe uselessness of braving a i4solu* 
people. He ended ^ agreeing to select hk^abinet froi 
a list to be submitted to him, .and fb refer the questior 
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of a Constituent Assembly or^N-ational Convention to the 
Chambers. • 

“In the Secret council of the tjuirinal, of which Count 
Spaur, the Bavarian ambassador and temporary representa¬ 
tive of Austria, was the moving spring, it had beeivresolved 
that Fws should depart *1110111 Rome; and by skilfully 
appeaUng f his instincts a% a chyrchman, all opposition 
was s^eedUy overcome. To, giride the sacred barque f.'f^t. 
Pgter into the harbour of refuge proffered by the Catholic 
Powers was clearly his allotted ta»k; this interval of ap¬ 
parent calm had be(Mi vouchsafed for ifs accomplishment. 
The greatest secre’cy was maintained. * The Pope himself 
w«6 kept in the dark by Oount.Spaur and* the Neapolitan 
ambassador as to his real destination; while the -ministers 
of France and Spain were respectively led to believe the 
•plans they had suggested would be acfopted. The one 
anticipated receiving him on board a French man-ofjwar; 
the other was confident that Minorca had been selected as 
his place of refuge. But the count was too well aware of 
the value of the prize, of its bearing on the interest of 
Austria, to relinquish it to any other competitor. With 
consummate address, confiding his determination to none 
but his wife, he planned and carried out the Pope’s fight, 
and had him many miles on the road to the Neapolitan 
fcontief ere any one within the Quirinal, or the baffled 
diplomatists, who hac# each relied on the success of his own 
prqigct, suspected his departuiSe. * • 

“Arrived at Gaeta, Spaur, leaving^the disguised Pontiff 
witf his codntess and Cardinal Antonelli, hurried to Naples. 
iTo sooner had he received the welcome jntelligance f.lmr. • 
ir rcfinand repaired with the quceytto the presenpp of the 
tjgitiijp, ijhere, falling at his feet, the royal pair enlireated 
\*m to accept their hospitality and senvice.'* » \ 

’ The Pope, from Gaeta, called upon^he Roman Catholic 
fowera to interpose by force of arms lor his restoration to 
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his temporal sovereignty, aiii was responded to by France, 
Spain, Austria, and Naples, who agreed to unite on his 
Joehalf. “Contrary, however, to the impatient desires o 
the Papal Court, the avenging sword was stiH delayed. The 
caution of the Austrian Cabinet,.which foresrw that a fresh 
campaign against Piedmont was impending, and concentrated 
aU its resources in Northern Italy—some lingering scruples 
onVifo part of the French'diplomacy, which resulted m a 
feeble effort at 'an adjustment which the clericals Vould 
have been the last to desire—retarded the longed-for hour 
of retribvtion. It was not till the bf^ttle of Novara had 
laid low the armies of Charles Albert thal; the allies judged 
it expedient to tulfil their contract. ^ 

The Austrians in the Adriatic and the French m the 
Mediterranean simultaneously appeared to champion the 
caftse of the Pope ; whilst a Neapolitan force of 20,000, led 
by tCing Ferdinand, prepared to cross the southern frontier. 
The Fijench force, afterwards increased to 30,000, was com¬ 
manded by General Oudinot, who landed at Civita Vecchia 
on the 24th of April. Both by himself and by M. de 
Lesseps, the French Representative in Rome, the young 
Republic was assured of the pactfc intentions of France, and 
allowed itself for a time to believe that its ‘Visitors had no 
sinister design. But the disillusion was not slow in coming. 

About the time that the French landed et Civita Vecchi%, 
the Austrians marched upon Bologna, and the Neapolitans 
crossed the southent frontier. These steps were doubtless 
hastened by the proclamation of the Roman Republic. 
Garibaldi had been elected by Macerata to represent her , in 
' the Constituent Assembly, and he came to Rome and took 
his seat in February. ^ At the first meeting the Republic 
was proclaimed, amidst tke wildest enthusiasm, by a vote of 
one ht<tkdred and thi|ty-nine members out of one hundred 
and fifty. 

Tie Assembly issfied its decree, in the form which has 
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already been quoted. Ihe citizens hailed the new Government 
with unbounded delight,-and men walked about the streets 
as though a great weight M been tSken from their shoulders 
Never had Ronjp been more orderly, more enthusiastic, more* 
united. Har41y a single scene or act of disorder isfrecorded 
of this critical period, an# Vhe subsequent conduct of the 
Romans, boih during the cdhsolida^ion of the novel consti¬ 
tution and^ during the longrand trying siege, proved afbnce 
tij^ir heroism an^ their moderation. • 


Garibaldi stayed but a short time in Rome. Mazzini 
could see to legislatiw business; but forh’imself he^preferred 
action. “It was ever his highest amb'ition to serve Italy 
m»the battle-field^ and lay«down his life in her defence” 
Returning to Rieti, he fortified the place, and set to work 
drilling and exercising* his volunteers. Forty of his Monte 
•^idean Legion remained behind; these wore the red blouse 
with green facings. Three hundred who had returned jProm 
Vemoe 400 university students, 300 public servants, and 
300 others, added to the force previously there, made up a 
total of 2500. Pisacini, a superior officer of the Roman 

Republic, describes him at this period in the following 
terms;— , • ° 


“Garibaldi was stationed at Rieti with the rank of 
colonel. His refusal to conform to army regulations 
lendered him a .tumbling-block to the partisans of the old 
system, who deemed him more injurious than useful. But 
being gifted with that pebuliar genius found in so few 
men, of keeping straight in difficulj; circumsflances, and 
[knowing h<?tv to utilise every element, he was regarded as a 
unique and precious being, if employed in gjich a wa^ as not * 
to^bS removed from his sphere of, action. The waj com¬ 
mittee, wqye convinced of this truth, when, during the 
f^ation of the army, and upon divid^g it into tw6 Samps, 
they declared Garibaldi’s corps a partis^ band independent 
of the army. Personally brave, anJ of most agreeable 
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character, continually on t^e field oJ battle, making his 
arrangements with the utmost calmness, this chief was ex- 
Jfremely dear to his soldiers. His handsome apjiearance, his 
peculiar way of dressing himself, all his habits, in a word, 
had surrounded him with an extraordinary prestige.” • - 

Garibaldi was scarcely recoyerjd from his illness when he 
undertook the arduous duty of preparing kis mer> for service. 
He aikiwed him&olf no rest, and them but little. The ener¬ 
getic general might be seen aaily traversing the' moifntain 
paths in the dreary winter weather; and’ his men saw it, 
and emulated the example. Ho compiT.int of cold or weari¬ 
ness, no disaffection for the cause, ever fescaped their lips.' 
His life infused courage in .othe’’ lives; and when for prac¬ 
tice he would order forced marches, direct the troops into a 
distent plain for open camp, leave the' commissariat uncared 
for, by design—or, in short, do anything to prove the worthi¬ 
ness pt his men, or to strengthen worthiness where it was 
weak—ithey knew their leader, and gladly learned to 'follow 
him; until they came to love endurance for his sake. 

Meanwhile (as already briefly recorded), the army, of 
Charles Albert had been idle since the truce of lyfi'lnn and 
ill-disposed for fighting. The Government, knowing fresh 
strife.to be inevitable, raised it to 135,000 fnen; but these 
were untrained, and without a taste for war. The ofiicers 
were not loved by the men, the old ones were not esteemed, 
and the merits of the new ones were unrecognised. Only 
two-thirds of the for& could be trusted for service. Victor 
Emanuel and his brother held commands, but the king no 
longef did so. The Austrian army had been industriously 
preparing during his truce; and when its term expired, 
Radetsky (now eighty .jears old), issued a lying proclama¬ 
tion, charging the w-ar on the ambition of Piedmont and the 
evil pf ^.ons of Italia; is. The Piedmontese marched in the 
direction of Milan, but waited on the Ticino to decide 
whether their work ( should be offensive or defensive. The 
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Austrian had no such scruple. iHe resolved on the o^nsive 
concentrated his forces upon Pavia, ^d was kept well in- 
omed by sf)ies of what was going on in the opposing army* 
. On the 24th | 0 f March the battle was fought at Novara, 
the Piedmontese army bein^ vanquished and drive* back— 
the Puke of Savoy’s divisor* fo the foot of the Alps, and 
th^ General. (Chrfanowsky) to Borgho. The result of the 
battle determined Charles Albeft to abdicate; andhefssu^ed 
a proclamation announcing that he had re’ligned his crown 
irf favour of his son, Victor Emanut*, Duke of Savoy. The 
unfortunate ex-kin^ quitted Ms dominioiJs and took refuge 
. in Portugal, where, in about three months, he died broken¬ 
hearted. * 

t • 


An armistice was concluded in terms that deeply mortified 
the Sardinian people, and riots occurred at Genoa, so that 
• yctor Emanuel had not only an imperious antagonist *in- 
sisting on impossible conditions, but the greater evil of in¬ 
testine revolution. The Genoese demanded resistance to the 
Austrians, and the new king had to attack the rebellion. 
The spirit of the people was up, and Genoa was declared to 
e in a state of siege. Other cities were reduced by the 
enemy; in particular Bresoia, which•i-esisted the Austrians 
for eight days behind barricades. At last General Haydau 
came and bombarded the place until it was half in ruins. 
Victor Emanuel, and his Chamber quarrelled about the 
capitulation, and the*king made a spirited remonstrance, 
asseijing his motive to be pu«e and patribtic, and also his 
confidence in the loyalty and good sen^e of his subjects. 

• / Tuscany had also undergone a violent commotion, far on 
khe 7th of February the Grand Duke had abandbaed his 
rdomifiions, and on the following day*a Provisional* Gpvem- 
j nient hyd Ijeen formed, consisting of Mazzini and two others. 
B#t after two months the sovereign wsb called back*a*d the 
monarchy restored. ! 

The courts of Naples, Rome, and Tfscany were rejoiced 
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by the^idings of the disastt r at Novara j but not so the 
young Republic at Rome, which .Jiad to bear the further 
sorrow of hearing that the infamous Haynau had extorted 
large sums from various Italian towns, and had remitted 
them to' the Pope at Gaeta. The busy operations for im¬ 
proving the city and constructing a Roman army had to be 
suspended, and on the, 29th 6f March a meeting of .the 
Assefubly took place with closed doors. The debate was 
stormy, and the council divided, some dp_,siring‘to declare 
war against Naples, and others to renew the fight in Lom¬ 
bardy. • Sinally, the Assembly decided, on entering with all 
its resources into the war of Independence, by giving aid to 
Piedmont. The executive.of the State passed on this occa¬ 
sion into the hands of Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini. The 
chief conduct of affairs fell to the share of Mazzini, who 
represented from that moment the spirit, as Garibaldi did* 
the aptive force, of Italian nationality. 

Themornifig of the 29 th of April brought intelligence to 
Rome of the arrival of the French at Civita Vecchia. The 
Assembly called a permanent sitting, and the question of 
who should hold Rome—the French or the Romans—had 
to be discussed. Oudinot’s proolamations were utterly dis¬ 
ingenuous, and the party of Mazzini, who had some 
experience of the immoralities of public men, saw through 
the craft. The first said that the auth''rities of- Oivi^ 

• Vecchia had yielded to the wishes of the inhabitants, and 
opened the city gate's at the first summons j and then it pro¬ 
ceeded to'“make prpfessions of respect and friendliness. 
Whereas, scarcely hs^ he landed when he closed and n^led 
' up the printingtoffioes, disarmed the national troops, occu¬ 
pied fort, and tl^ sought to hinder a band of five 
hundred Lombards, who were coming to serve Rome, from 
*> landifig.* It is true^that by virtue of their peaceful pfo- 
f e ssi o nsj the FrencH had obtained hospitality at Cfivita 
Vecchia. They declared that they had not come to Italy to 
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restore the Pope’s temporal pc^ver, but to avert gr^ mis¬ 
fortunes which might come upon an unprotected land. 
France said* she did not arrogate*the' right to regulate the 
, affairs of her n|ighbours, but to assist .in establishing good 
government, ijiterrupted by the anarchy which had^ollowed 
the pope’s generosity. »i*ev flag she hoisted was that of 
“p^ce, ord«r, coi/ciliation, Snd trap liberty,” and Oudinot 
invited the Italians to “co-operate in thoaccomplishment 
of this patriotic .§nd sacred w%rk.” * 

This absurd hypocrisy had no lasting effect on the policy 
at Rome. Mazzini, ever disposed to trbfst French P-epubli- 
canism, was for a* moment inclined to* hesitate; but ftari- 
baldi, at once and strenuously, advised the utmost resistance, 
and that measures should be promptly taken. He believed 
that similar tactics wduld be tried on them at Rome, and 
• tjiought that the falsehood ^out this visit being in *1116 
interests of the Republic should be answered by l^lows. 
Preparations were therefore instantly commenced,, to the 
surprise of Oudinot, who did not expect discernment in 
enthusiasts, or vigour in “dreamers.” 

The Triumvirate, or permanent irresponsible Committee, 
addressed a protest to General Oifdinot which had been 
voted by the ^^.ssembly, and issued two proclamations to 
the Roman people, in the following terms :— * 

» “ Citizens,—Uhe Roman Assembly, moved by the menace 
of invasion of tiie tert'itory of the Republic, and conscious 
thaf^ this invasion, not proi^ked by* the conduct of the 
Republic toward foreign powers, not jgreceded by any com- 
municatioi# on the part of the French GovernmentJ^nd 
calculated to excite anarchy in a country whic^.reposes * 
w^tlf calmness and order on the coptciousness of itg^rights 
and tl^p concord of the citizens—violates the law of Mtions, 
obligations contracted by France in fcer constituflieV, and 
bonds of fraternity that ought to unle the two Republics, 
protests in the name of God and tl^ people* against the 
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unexp^ted invasion, asserts( its firm purpose of resisting, 
and declares France responsible for the consequences.” 

^ And again:— ’ • 

' “ Romans! A foreign intervention threatens the terri¬ 
tory of 'the Republic. A body of French soldiers has 
appeared at Civita Vecchia. ^ rebatever its intention, the 
.salvation of the principje which has been freely consented 
to by' the people, the law of nations, the honour of the 
Roman name, coiomand the Republic to resist—and the 
Republic will resist. The people must prove to France, and 
to the woi^d, that it is a people not of children but of men, 
and ilien who have dictated laws and given civilisation to 
Europe. No one shall say that the Romans desired fr''3- 
dom and knew not how to obtain it. The French people 
shall, from our resistance, our declarations, our attitude, 
leam our wish, our irrevocable decision, not to submit any 
more^o the abhorred government which we have overthrown. 
The peaple shall prove this. Whoever opposes this deter¬ 
mination dishonours the people and betrays the country. 
Let there be order, calm solemnity, concentrated energy. 
The government watches inexorably over whatever might 
attempt to throw the country-into anarchy, or to rise 
against the Republic. Citizens, assemble, rally round us. 
God and the people, law and force, shall triumph.” 

Resistance having been determined on, Oemuschi, whi^ 
had constructed the barricades of Milan, was directed to 
undertake a similar 'duty at Rome, and to mount cannon 
wherever it could be placed. But the great hope of the 
people was elsewhere. 

* Suddenly, amid the excitement of the city, the cry rang 
along ^he streets, “ Gqribaldi! wua Garibaldi 1 ” Th^ 
marched on before him, a huge gathering crowd, fiUhjg the 
air wit& %heir caps an/1 flying handkerchiefs, shouting, “ 
is here! He is here llj’ The enthusiasm was indescribable. 
None of the‘heroes a‘ old Rome elicited such acclamations 
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or inspired like teilh’ Mira^i, describee him in 'tis in 
Exvoluzwne di 1849-50 j_ 

“Thismysterious conqueror, environed by a brilliant 
a o o glory, a,stranger to the discussions of the As^mbly 
and not caring to know them, entered Rome on fAe eve 5 

Thfe^nirit <*»e’^epublic was to be attacked. 

life spirit ctf the Roman people saw in him the only man 
capable of affording resistaftce. • • ^ 

.“ Therefore, o» the very Astant of hi*s appearance the 

*” ■ 
w^nts of the momeht, and dn whom;a‘ll could .rtsly ,with 

"ffhe French General did not believe that anythinff-could 
resist French arms and French will. On the 28th of April 
the advanced guard reached Paolo, on the coast, and on the 
npxt day Capo Guido. Oudinot sent his brother with a 
small company to reconnoitre; and at the crossways, where 
the old ^d new roads divide, they encountered the.Roman 

bulfners ® command demanded their 

Dusiness. The foreigner replied :_ 

“ To go to Rome.” 

“That cannot be.” 

“ j T® Republic of France.” . 

“And,’ was the prompt reply, “the Roman Republic 
0 »-ders you to relwrn.” ^pu>jnc 

“ But suppos* we ate not willing to return 1 ” 

“yhen we must make you,’i said the’Rdman. 

“ How 1 ” , 

‘^y forcfe,” quoth he. 

With the spontaneity of his race the French officertumed * 
in^ ordered his men to fire; setting an exampl^u The 
“esponfe \ 5 as prompt. ' 

«“Fire!” cried the Roman to hi8\ sentmels&iid the 
trench ran away. I 

When they reached the camp, Oudijot was Imbarrassed 
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«G^aldi’s division “^tuolmand^he 

of >lonte Mario, which, Jit ^ ^dyenturer 

approach on the sea-side. ^ ^ round the 

^sterday. His battalion wa^^d and 

colonnadft that stretches ou under the shadow 

the hero himself was seate flags^ eating hia 

of the great obelis , squg. brown bread, and two 

dinnert--viz.,a^c ^ith a ’ong 

, Zr::sati:mameluhetothisN^^^^^^^ ^ 

Video.” • « till UovA nrefePied to delay 1 

OiSdinot 'xooM pro a ^ hi»,o-»» Mte in ^ 

.tt.*™ my i^truotioM in ttn »•“” 

first place, and his g determined i 

absolutely compelled him ^ friends and t, 

go t-o ^-e at any risk 15,000 men^k 

p.tiJy h.» « . 8 „„d 0.riWd. kne^j 

whilst te had not bau rna 

this, though the ^ on the heights of Mo- 

G.riV..ldi stationed h» Pamph' 

Mario, and 1---' 

p»m6U;andtheotl.ero« pd 

soril)?|i in the ^ t„ thJsO* Line in gre «« 

sent forward ^ country, very rough, cu^ 

npon the rigH md ‘TfeSl ■ the height, o. 

up by woods an Chasspurs of Vincennes, at abou 

the left advanced the Ohas^ur 

two hundred yards from e of Apyi- 

An-English correspondent, t^^„ YesteAia 

gives the- cavalry, cent out a. 

eveningi a party of Fr PP Garibaldi’s division^^aboi 

was met by an T encounter fled, leaving foi 

a mil^^ff. and afte|a closed on th 

killed and their ^ the prelude of to-daj 

trifling affair, but allfknew It to be tn p 
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, business, which promTsed to Ijp decisive and seriouiSw At 
daybreak all Rome was .on the alert, and the various posi¬ 
tions assign<#d to the National Gu^bd and the regular trwps 
were taken up in calm order and silence. The three gates 
of St. Pmcrapo, Portese, and Oavallegieri were considered 
the njost probable points mPnttack, and were consequently 
manned by .the best and iflost resolute of the disposable 
force^ At eleven o’clock the French corps^’armee made* its 
araearance m gdod array, aild commenced a simultaneous 
m of cannon and musketry on, the three points- first 
OTtioned. A bold and dashing sortie ^>«,s made.^^aded by 
rttribaldi, from Si# Pancrazio, M-hich resulted in the ca;^ture 
f -tfonr of the French guijs, ^J•ith a Frdbch colonel, the 
•ispersion of that wing of the Gallic army, and shortly after. 

In the rout and defe'ftt of the whole line of attack by a 
general charge of the'Roman* troops. l%c French dicPnot 
yield till they had six hundred killed on the spot; and they 
have left four hundred and fifty-two prisoners in tl^ hands 
of the victorious Romans. Their wounded are probably a 
thousand or so, as the commandant has sent an urgent 
^uest, in his flight, for surgeons from Rome, a dozen of 
which operators have been, sent after him and his broken 
brigades. Thd loss on the part of the Romans is only 
eighty killed and a hundred and seventy wounded. ' 

. “The Frenclk prisoners, in traversing the town, loudly 
declared that they had been tricked into this expedition by 
a p^f-omise of being led against Austrians. The officers 
captured are highly indignant at being sent an thin wild- 
goase crusade against a sister Republic. All are t?«ated 
with respectful care, and the woundei^ are particularly • 
a^tdhded to by the Roman woman, and in the various 
hospitals.” . ■ ' . 

, The French had gone; but the Roihans\ivouachelJ under 
arms, and* the Civic Guard remainedlat their posts, fearing 
the enemy might rally his scattered iEorces, and make an 
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attem^ to gain one of the Ijills cotnffianding the town, for 
th^ purpose of a bombardment. .Monte Mario Garibaldi 
resolved on protecting, ^nd ordered up strong reinforce¬ 
ments, There followed, however, a tranquil night. At 
daybrSak the gmerale was beaten in brisk ^siyle. The cry 
“to arms”—Garibaldi’s watijlfflfcrd—resounded in ^ery 
street. A sixty-eight-pjunder from the battlements 5 «et. 
An%eli) was iired#to invite the French to come up; but they" 
had had quite enough, and f)referred to# 3 ncam*p th^e or 
four miles off, in a spot called Vul c^Inferno, where they 
were bajJiy off foir^ood, as they had icontemplated dining 
and trapping at the Apense of the RomaSs, and brought no 
supplies with tliem from ihei* ships. Major Callend^i-’ 
shewed them good generalship from the top of Adrian’s 
Mole, for, observing the Villa Pstmphili (discarded by 
GaiTbaldi) to be a ffind of rendezvous' for the enemy’s sta^ • 
he pointed a quantity of heavy ordnance at the Casino, and 
knocke<J the whole building to fragments, with all its in¬ 
mates, from a distance of nearly a mile. 

In the afternoon the French sent a white flag, and begged 
a truce. Three spies had been taken who were supposed to 
be in Holy Orders: these wera shot. A priest tried to 
harangue the people in the Pope’s interests, but his audience 
instalitly set on him and killed him. 

Congratulatory proclamations were issu%d, addressed 1^ 
the citizens, urging vigilance and older, ^minding them 
that their enemy had*not finally departed, and it was most 
probable he*would be reinforced, and return to renew his 
atta-’.^ * 

On the, 2nd of May an English correspondent write^;_ 

“It is now quite certaie^that the French troops are in "full 
retreat for Civita Vecchia, which place, their vanguard, at 
least, i^lay reach this gening. General Oudinot’s visit h^ 
been a most serious jae, and such as in some degree com¬ 
promises the militarj^ reputation of the French army. By 
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his hasty advance to* Rome, ^is hurried attack ami his 
precipitous retreat, he cuts but a ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of Emrc^e. It is now clear tffat he must have counted 
more upon the co-operation of the Pontifical party within 
Rome than upon his own force, and finding the resource 
fail h^ completely, he retfc'd'sv ^ Was there ever, on his part 
or an that oihis government a morp flagrant blunder?” 

On^the 1st of May, at dawn. Garibaldi, who had ob*ained 
fr(jm the War Mnister authority to attack the retreating 
French with his Legion of twelve hundred men, divided them 
into two columns. •One, uflder MasS? set opji.by the 
Cavallegieri gate, %he other, under hiifiself, by the Saficto 
'^’a^crazio gate. »His cavalry. he strengthened with a 
squadron of dragoons. He wished to surprise the French in 
their own camp, but cfn arriving there he found they had 
•qpitted it in the night, and were retiring on Castel GiRdo. 
Masa, by taking the shortest roads, had fallen upon Jiheir 
rearguard, and was already hotly engaged. 'V^ith all 
possible haste Garibaldi followed, and joined Masa near 
Malagratta, where the French were gathering together 
apparently^ for battle. Taking up an advantageous position 
on the height, on the flank»of the Fusnch army, he prepared 
to charge, whefi a French officer advanced on the main road 
and desired a parley with Garibaldi. He represented'that 
•le was a messer^er from the French General Oudinot, with • 
orders to treat •for aA armistice, and to receive assurance 
tha^ the Romans had resoli^d to adept the Republican 
Government, and were also determined to alcfend their 
rights; at *he same time offering a hostage in proof, ^^hile 
thil was proceeding, Avanezza, the Romaic Ministeiy sent an • 
oijflSr recalling Garibaldi to Rome,^ tvhither he returned at 
four ^ ^le afternoon with the FrencR officer; and an 
armistice was granted. ” 

From the improvised telegraph station on the top ot at. 
Peter’s the defenders of Rome watched^the receding colilmns 
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of tW French as they hast^ed towards the place whence 
t^y came, and the sight cheered them. It was but a short 
^ime before the wat'chiifan signalled the onctmkig of the 
Neapolitan army. The public animosity was intense. The 
Frenc'h«they had regarded as dupes of a deligning and con- 
spiring government, Avhich gft-kaps was ignorant pf the 
intensity of.the Rom^n feelfng; but'these Neapofitans 
knew»well who*Garibaldi, .Maazini, Avanezza, Cernuschi;' 
and all the other*]eading spirtts of the Rt, public were, and 
seemed bent on a fighi that would not respect mercy %r 
A^embly, sftting in permanence, resolved 
to ^nd out Garibaflli to meet the ^en,t>litans and oppose 
theirjmarch. ^ 

Farini, the skilful historian of the Roman State between 
1815-1850, thus describes the entry of the King of Naples 
inl^the Roman tefritory, and^;he movements of Garibaldi:_• 

“Jhe Neapolitan army, consisting of 16,000 men, was 
posted .between Albano and Frascati, and was commanded 
y the king, who had his headquarters at Albano, with 
two Swiss regiments, three regiments of cavalry, and a good 
quantity of artillery. His entry into the Roman States 
was not signalised by a battle, »or by any noble deeds, but 
y Mmerous arrests of Republican magistracies, of peaceful 
trav'bllers, and of honest citizens, whom he threw into filthy 
• prisons, where they were associated with thieves and vagf^- 
bonds. The uncertain projects of Fiance, .who, disdaining 
his alliance, promised liberty , to the people, disturbed him' 
greatly, and Garibaldi, who was roaming all over the 
couctpy, would not allow the courtiers and prelates *hat 
swarmeddin the i; 9 yal camp to enjoy a night’s repose. Such 
accounts of the diabolsc^al disposition of the leader and his 
fo lowers had bep spread about Gaeta, that the Neapolitan 
soldiei^ *ad got thei/ heads filled with them, and perhaos / 
trusted more in the# virtue of their amulets than in the 
streiigth of' their a^s to fight the Garibaldians. These 
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men had, in trutli, strange ar/1 singular manners; Mheir 
chief was dressed in scajlet, without any ornaments, ted 
without a«y%nark of rank; they Wbre hats of every fashiom 
and of every colour; they rushed hither and thither; they^ 
dispersed; th^ threw themselves wherever the psrri was 
grea^t. During their m*iisnts of repose they left their 
horses at liberty, of mounted*tl*em ^vithout saddle or bridle, 
hnd scoured the country in (juest of cattle; them tlTey 
retjjirned with tl^ir booty, aAd distributed it among the 
soldiers; they helped in dressing it^ and afterwards shared 
in the frugal repast.. Garibaldi, who. In his countenance 
and bearing gave tne the idea of the'head of an Inaian 
trihp, when danger was distant,, either reposed under his 
tent, or from the summit of a hill reconnoitred the ground, 
or went about, in disguise and quite alone, to explore it.' 
•^hen the trumpet sounded for liattle he* was everywh'^re, 
giving orders, encouraging his men, and fighting. .His 
Legion was composed of young men, spurred on by, enthu¬ 
siasm ; of old soldiers, trusting in their bold chief; and of 
rascals, who were in eager search of booty, not of glory. 
The officers, selected from the most courageous soldiers, 
were sometimes raised at *nce to the highest grades, and 
then thrown ba*ck again amongst the common file. There 
was neither discipline nor order; audacity and forjkw^ 
g«iverned all. 

Having come out%,gainst the Neapolitans, they were at 
Pale|trina by the 7th of May,rfind from*that place Garibaldi 
sent a few soldiers, the day after, to harass such of the 
eneagy as w«re scattered about in the villages. Accor4i/igly 
they*went, put them to flight, and took soqjp prisonets. On * 
th^ 9th two regiments of infantry .bfelonging to the Royal * 
Guard,, an^ one division of cavalry, havin^^ moved against 
P^estrina, Garibaldi sent out only fo\ir companies«t« meet 
them, drawing up the remainder of his people near the gates 
of the city. After a skirmish, which^ lasted ftiree hoiire. 
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the ^Neapolitans, having losf about S hundred men, took 
and retreated to their encampment. The prisoners, 
pn being brought before'lGaribaldi, thinking of>nothing but 
how to appease the monster who they fancied was so terrible, 
cried oift for mercy, cursing Pius IX. in th^r dialect. The 
Romans had only twelve killdS^and twenty wounde4; so 
that*they might, with undimintshed force and courage, mve 
continued to moiest the enemy ;• but Garibaldi having beeri' 
made aware of the movements of the Frenth towards t^oige, 
raised his camp, and passing within two miles of Tfiat of 
the Neapplitans, nfarched t>Penty-eigljt miles in one night, 
abd*on the morning*of the 12th re-enterdS the capital.” 

The Assembly, while depending absolutely upon Gari¬ 
baldi, choose to make Roselli his superior in the enterprise. 
The opportunity of crippling the ESng of Naples (who at 
Palestrina had htJ!! to scramf)le on his horse, and with hjpe 
Old ^uard take flight before Garibaldi’s skirmishers) was a 
chance*which in justice and policy should have been put 
. into the General’s hand alone. Garibaldi’s friends were 
displeased at the slight j but hb himself said: “ I confess 
I Ifeve never been accessible to questions affecting self-love: 
whoever gives me the opportunity of drawing my sword 
against our common enemy, if only as a soldier, deserves 
jP 5 ''^atitttde. I would have served as one of the National 
Guard, and therefore I thankfully accept the post of Geneijvl 
of Division.” . 

The army of the Rbpublic, consisting of ten thousand pien; 
including & thousand cavalry, with three batteries and 
twelve cannon, proceeded out of the gate of Sm Giovanni 
in Latcroao, thg high road to Naples; when the enbmy', 
either Jlrom a doubt the loyalty of thei/ soldiers;a 
dread of the Pr^ch—who, really being bent on glory only, 
seemed Cjuite as likel^ to fall on the Neapolitans as uppn 
the Romans—retiiet} precipitately from Albano; and went 

to Velletri.'^ . 

0 
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Taking the Palesfrina road they went as far to 
leverone, and from thence, turning to the right, left Ttoli 
and reaqjied Zargarola at about eleven: a sixteen houV 

march. The distance is not great,’but the column was very 

long, and the/<»ad covered with dust, and so narrow that in 
maw parts the march ha^ *o be done iij single file. They 
• ha^eft Rogie in such haste»th*at the commissariat had. been 
• overlooke^a thing not luiusiial iA the ejithusiastickeifter. 
pnsA of Ae Legion-and the little place had not where¬ 
with to supply ten thousand hungfy niea Moreover, the 
Neapohtans had not,been so i»providei*t in arranging their 
ight. They hadetaken out- of the place all that couW be 
^ten, and almost all the ^rink. GaribaWi had, however, 
brought a few head of cattle,-and his Legion, taking up their 
lassos, went out and caught others. He complained to the 
, authorities of Zargarola of »his lack of foresight, ^ich 
might have caused so many to perish of hunger; and he did 
not feel the validity of the excuse that the omission was 
due to a desire to avoid letting the enemy suspect* that an 
enterprise was on foot. On the 18th the marching order 
was given, but it could not be obeyed, or was not, until 
SIX in the evening. 


At six o’cloek Garibaldi, placing himself at the head of 
the brigade in the vanguard, set forward toward Valtoon- 
tone. The forcg marched in profound silence, as he hadi^ 
dered. The utijnost nigilance was enjoined; for he received 
infomiatiOn that the king yas at Yelletri with twenty 
thousand soldiers, and all the cannon saved ai Palestrina 
nag^ely thifty-three. The King of Naples held Frasc«tiand 
Alllano, beside Velletri, with advanced posts, as {^jlb Ffate • 
Ypsohia, thus commanding the wbgle valley leading from 
Eoma Silence was therefore golden. Roselli favoured 
the idea of clearing the territory as'the one obje«f, before 
them; G^baldi the idea of destroying the baneful power of 
Naples, now that it was Within grasp. Bothiconcurred in 
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Palestrina we had found empty, ana 
purged. ““ ^ £oui^d Monte Portino, 

■was likewise abandoned. W , ^ j 

,.hich It v,o«ld have to so to h^ ^ 

battalion of a hundred men. My old 

somed, served me as officer of ^ nearest— run to 

not any one who may be of orders for a detachment 

At sight ot V* ;> 1 „ight not 

CO advance close imder t J weakness and 

only mi-hl attract the notice of the 

strength, but that *1 y =• , j did not euppOSe it 

enemy, and. provoke him to attack I 

posj=bJ.e for .nineteen ^jegin a fight wlrich, 

of the King of ]^l ^ould in the engagement 

by drawing them on to come up and take 

afford time for tjje rest of out army w 

their ^st. J ^ the height which 

‘«I placed the hall ot y o two or 

flanked the voad leading to the town, m 
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on o^advanced posts. them Th n J"®’ 

no (Jrders to tetreaf if -simfi «« received 

fress^d on,,and then more of tS^'^mrhUatTf’ 
ca^lry followed ^n great numbers and - 
attack. It did not last. We let ^ 11 , ^ 

and began a calm and*well-directed fire^° ‘ 

short. After half-8n-hour’s firinn thmV f °P^8d tliem 

squ5»drons of cavairy. I iLn fi *wo 

charge would decide the contest and^nlLi “ desperate 
head of my fifty or siktv hnreo “yself at the 

^biought them right over us T T ^ 

carried some yards from mv horse 1 T 

•I remained in the thick of the Sf " 

that I might not be strueL ^ My CtZ 

long, and I leaped on his back caUinTt/ ^/ u ® 

men, who thought I was dekd’ Th • 

putting n., hnV„™ twrt I wlm' "T 

.distinctive white cape, lined with red , n esides, ^my 

j^ti^ ‘“‘■“uj ‘“rdoHght 

ca^eS' "If 

mfertiy in cib» column tollowed. It».. diMro’os to a,t' 
for otr men up the hill, on dth, .."r£d ' 

resejrfe contested their proeress TKof..,» v ’ 
t^get toe,he 

HirLl I ^ t® had -really commenced^ 

H» cn,! toply „„ I ^ »«i 

,9 
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no^aten their porridge. then determined to do what I 
«ould with my own forces, but knew that my strength alone 
^uld not produce the decisive result I sSw» might be 
attained with assistance. We were 1900 against 5000, and 
charged the whole line of the enemy. In an instant we 
placed our two cannon in p8»|i6n and fired, and thte^arp- 
shooters doubled their speed; my forty or fifty l^cers 
dashed at the s5mt5 time’ into their 3000 infantry. * 

“Manara had'heard the fioise of the battle at two*mjJes’ 
distance, and sent^ to Koselli asking permission to join me. 
Afjer keeping hifd in suspense for anhour this was granted. 
The brave youpg Lombardians came to^me in double-quick 
march, by the high road, imder the fire cf the enemy’s guns. 
Our rearguard opened to let them pass, and amid the 
gr^test enthusi|sm, the trumpets sounding, the young, 
short, brown, and vigorous fellows, with the black feathqr* 
in their caps, came eagerly in, and whilst ours were exclaim¬ 
ing ‘"WYent les bersaglieri,’ they responded ‘Viva Garibaldi,’ 
and fell into line. In a second the enemy was driven from 
point to point, and began to retreat, protected by the cannon 
•of the place, of which the greater part was mounted upon 
a convent. Two of these commanded the highway, the 
others fired upon the left flank of our column, where the 
•Vlflemen were. Fortunately the ground was uneven and 
afforded shelter, so that my men did not suffer m’JclT 
damaga ' 

“The momerft illanara iv.)ached the scene of act^n he 
looked abdiit for m% whom ho soon recognised by the white 
pi&dho, and came galloping up. But he waststoppe^^by a 
little bitcumstaace which I njust relate, for it shevfk the 
spirit of our men. When his party came up our men'-ifjade 
way.^d played thejjr lively music as the new comer? passed 
throh^ A score of his men could not resist the influqpce 
of the tune, and although cannon balls and shat were hail¬ 
ing down, they beg^ to dance. Manara looked on, and was 
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heartily laughing when a cannon-ball swept away a Ven 

out. Well, ihe music ? The music resumed, and the dancft 
. went on more gaily than ever. 

“ When I £«iw Manara and his party coming up,Vasked 
g^*assi to go and toll «[|flva I wished to speak to him. 
ai5 first cctocem was to know whether I ^as wounded. 

been'shot in hil hand 
and his foot, bu’b he does not complain.' I dare say the 
wounds are not serious.’ Now I had received two slight 
wounds, of which I ibok no heed until .tSe eveniifg- wW I 
should want someffliing to do. “ . 

‘fcManara then told me about the dancing incidedt, and 
ardently inquired whether with such men wo could not carry 

t could not help it 

•c*ar two cannon 

carry that citJV which is perched on the top of a heighflike 

an eyrie, and defended by twenty thousand soldiers and 
thirty pieces of cannon?’ However, Manara, the brave- 
spirited fellow, would not believe in the impossibility, and 
i therefore sent to headquarters for more strength. Had 
I had nine thousand I would have attempted the affair, for 
my men were in a state of high enthusiasm, and the 
Jfeapohtans disheartened. I could without telescope'll 
cesve a kind of l»reach in the walls, closed up with fasciner^ 
which one or two caiTnon balls would have opened; and I 
couia send attacking columns under thd covering of the 
trees and the rising ground to that breach unob^rved, while 
the^K>ers^r pioneers could clear away obstructions. • Two 
pretended assaults would leave a principal one riMtty cer- 
taifTof success. * , ^ 


“This iiroject had to wait a rej^ fmm Eoseiy, and 
M«naras company amused themselves in picking*off the 
men on tl!e ramparts, while the convent ^rtilleiy kept 
hurling into them its fearful showers. .RoUlli at last made 
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upylis mind to come to us frith the whole army. He did 
• 0 , but the opportunity yas gone. I did not for a moment 
^oubt that the Neapolitans would vacate the city in the 
nighl^ ^for •! had heard of the king having taken his 
departure with six thousand of his men, afcd proposed to 
send a strong detachment Naples gate of tl»q^city, 

and fall on Ihe enemy's flank when they were^retreatiifg in 
disorSer. I w5s overruled by’^the apprehensipn th^jit we 
might be much weakened by such an enterprise. • 

“ In the middle of tfie nig^ht I desired Marana to despatch 
an pfficftfand for^jnen whom he coulcl trust up to the walls 
of'Velletri, an(^if they could get in, to enter the city itself, 

, in order that I might knov^ hoyff we stood? A reconnaissunce 
was accordingly made, when it was discovered that Velletri 
ha4 been suddenjj^ abandon^ during the night. 

“We could not be said to have obtained a victory in a»j* 
eveiit, for the Neapolitans would certainly have retreated 
had wfe attacked Velletri; but a panic had evidently got 
possession of the troops, and compelled this hasty evacuation, 
so little to their honour. With twenty thousand men, and 
masters of the place and the surrounding heights, surely 
they might have stayed as lon§ as they choose, and afti r 
in^oting on us much injury, have eflected an honourable 
-^T^reat at their leisure. From what could be learned tb,<^ 
whole army was demoralised; onl^ a few companies of 
cavalry preserved sipfficient courage and discipline to cover the 
retreat. In two* days the inVaders had passed the fro^ftier.” * 
Garibaldi followed at daybreak, but it was quite im¬ 
possible to overtake them.' Roselli, moreovef, sent'^after 
him as*^ he was on the high road to Terracini, the fiAitier 
town, ordering him toVjjoin the column. One-half retuSined 
to Rome, and <)Jie other half was sent to clear .therdistrict 
rounJi trosinone from the volunteers of Zucchi, by whom it 
was infested. Daridalo’s and Marana’s rifled went with 
them, while Garib^.ldi’s marched on to Rome, which was 
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re-entered on the 24tJi of May. Could be have assjfcJted 
Velletri as he wished he would have gained a gl^us 
victory j i)uC the miserable cowardice and pusillanimity oi 
Bomba had caused the affair to be a mere success of having, 
at little loss ^a^d with indomitable pluck, driven* twenty 
thous^d men and the kfei|.(jjit of the Roman territory, 
whffe the French krmy lay under the walls of Rome await- 
fhg the result of negotiatidhs. • • • 

^n the loth (Jf May Oudiilbt returned,*and came within 
four miles of the liber, investing thc^whole of the Travestere ■ 
side of Rome. His’reinforcenients amounted ta six thou¬ 
sand. The Neapcfitan advanced-posts came up close to the 
waljs of St. Pauk and St. ♦ John Lantern,* on the side of 
Albano and Frascati. The city was in consternation, 
expecting an attack within twenty-fo‘ur hours; they had 
• ^jad no suspicion of such tactics, for tliis* seemed to be* the 
beginning of a blockade, and a combined attack of thirty or 
forty thousand men with a force of heavy artillery. It 
occurred to some there that the news of the disastrous 
movement of General Oudinot on the 30th April had 
reached Paris, and that in consequence reinforcements had 
been hastily forwarded. That surnrfse contained the truth. 
Louis Rapoleofi trembled like .a leaf at the tidings of 
reverse, and his opponents in the Assembly 
t!i.Jpd him beyoi*d measure. The French people at large 
sympathised wVth Rdme, and disliked the French inter- 
• fereijce in Italian affairs, especially in *so glorious a contest 
as that between Pope and people, ^e dreaded another 
revolution :#the word had been named. Ho therefore fiad. 
the Audacity to send off to Oudinot the following letter, and 
thf^oldiers followed“ My dear Gpaeral,—The telegraphic 
news ^nouncing the unforeseen resis{jpnce»jvhich you have 
mgt with under the wall of Rome has greatly grit^Vl me. 

I had hoped, as you know, that the inhabitants of Rome, 
opening their eyes to evidence, would receive an*army which 
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had Mlrrived there to accomplish a friendly and disinterested 
im^^n. This has not been the case. Our soldiers have 
Veen received as enemiels. Our military honour has been 
engaged. I will not suffer it to be assailed. Reinforce¬ 
ments* Aall not be wanting to you. Tell y^uy soldiers that 
I appreciate their bravery, and part in what they e^^ure, 
an^ that they may always rd/ upon mysuppQYt and^r»ti- 
tude. Receive, any dear General} the true assurance of rrfy 
sentiments of high esteem.” « <. 

The tidings df the adrance of the French did not produce 
dismay the hesrfts of the'Roman Assembly. Garibaldi 
was*sent for, and bbgged to press homevaards immediately. 
The Triumvirate issued a |procl%mationt%the people, in the 
spirit of one who wrote a short time after these troublous 

days had passed. 

• c 

“ Peace-lovers we—sweet Peace we all desire— 

Peace-lovers we—but who can trust a liar ?— 

, Peace-lovers, haters 

Of shamless traitors: 

We hate not France, but this man’s heart of stone; 

Italians, guard your own! 

We hate not Franje, but France has lost her voice. 

This man is France, the man they call her choice. 

By tricks and spying, 

Aad craft and lying. 

And murder, was her freedom overthrowi\ 

Italians, guard your own I” 


a 
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“ Sttll, grates, when Italy is talked upon. 

Still, still, the patriot’s tomb, the stranger’s hate. 

Still Niobe ! still faintii\g in the sup. 

By those most dazzling arrows violate, * 

Her beauteous offspring perished !—has she won 
Nothing but garlands f^r th<i graves, frorS Fate ? . • 

Nothing but death soilgs ?—Yes, be it understood. 

Life throbs.” • 

• —E. Baruptt Brown iNd., 

S ARLY in May 1849, M. Ferdinand Lesseps arrived 
in Rome, having been deputed by the French 
National Assembly to enter upon negotiations with 
Mazzini and the Constituent Assembly of the Roman 
Republic. In an interview with the Triumvirs, in which 
he informed them that he lyas commissioned to inquire into- 
the truth with* regard to the opinions and desires of the 
Romans, and that his instructions were to use all caro^o 
^'^vent a deplojable struggle between the two Republics,* 
h*begged that ^ the rulers of Rome would study to bring 
about such a result, taking into consideration the dignity 
of iWce and the honour due* to her army. TIjp Triumvirs 
wer^ partly deluded by his fair word#; Garibaldi was not. 
Mazzini, like so many Italian great men, was ever liifble tS* 
fa^nation by France. Its pitiful sljpugglOT against its own 
ty^ts, and its sprightliness of kddress, won upon his 
honest *nd sincerity to the extent \)f drJerting judg- 
mlnt. Fiynch arms needed no vindication for a blunder. 
Their best vindication would have been a,voluntary retire- 
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meny The Assembly at Paris meant ’frell enough in sending 
Lesropa They were themselves on the very verge of another 
^volution, thanks tothe*intriguing of the son d)f Jlortense 
and the aspirations of the Buonaparte family, who were 
willin^'to make him their stalking-horse. iO^esseps was in 
great strsdts under such impQ^its iaduencea and ia such 
inharmonious* ideas. Oudinot Vas a man of Y-a^j aiiaHthe 
President of the .Republic’s jnstricment. o 

“ On the 31 st of May Lesssps signed wi<h the' TriuiUvirs 
a treaty to be submitted to the ratification of the French 
Govemni^t. The treaty was sent the<8ame day to General 
Oudinot, who refusSd his sanction on the ground that it 
was* in oppositfcn to his, in^ructions. 0 This refusal he 
notified to the Triumvirs, who in turn communicated il to 
M. Lesseps. On onO occasion a rather violent scene took 
placS between thrf minister And the general, the cause of, 
whiq^ was as follows:—While M. Lesseps was following up 
bis neg9tiation, the Triumvirs rejected the first proposition, 
and a delay of twenty-four hours was accorded. Before this 
period expired the Triumvirs presented a counter-proposition, 
which General Oudinot refused to take any notice of, and 
mentioned that he shomld attack Rome immediately. M. 
Lesseps protested against this act. This protest was 
yjpftrently attended to, but preparations were made for an 
attack the same night M. Lesseps being informed of wna^ 
was going on again interfered, but his intefference was too 
late to prevent the*" army f^om occupying Monte Mario, t 
where no rtsistance was encountered, owing to the fact of 
^M.«Lf8sepa assuring the authorities in Rome fhat it^was 
merely come to prevent the position from being occupied by 
the other’ armies who were marching on Rome. It wtt^, at 
this moment th^t the despatch arrived recalling M. Lesseps 
to Pan6< In the meantime the government instructed Ae 
directors of the telegraph not to transmit, and even not to 
receive the ^despatches of M. Lesseps; the result of which 
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was that the despatch ordering the bombardment of ^me 
crossed on the way that of M. Lesseps, announcing the con* 
elusion of the treaty submitted tbr the ratification of tl^ 
French Assembly. 

“ In obediqpte to the orders last received, Oene/6l Oudi- 
not ^epared his troops fo# ihe attack, and at three o’clock 
onAhe morping of the 3rd Instant, active hostilities'reoom- 
•menced, and the Villa Pamphilv the Church of St. Fa«or£sio, 
and*Villal CorJini and Valentini were successively taken. 
tL Villa Pamphili was defended Jay numerous barricades^ 
and 2000 men. More than ^00 prisoners, inc^t^ing ten 
officers, were talsen by the French before five the %ame 
mqpiing. Three* standards and 200,000* cartridges were 
also captured. The Church'of San Pancrazio was taken at 
seven o’clock A.M., and the Villa CorSini at ten o’clock, and 
^at the same hour the Villa Vfllentini The Romans sdfc fire 
to these positions with their mortars, and the French lyid to 
abandon them, but they were immediately retake^ Gari¬ 
baldi tried to turn the left of the French position, but 
failed. On the night of .the third the Romans had attempted 
a sortie, but were driven back. In the taking of these 
important positions the Erench had 165 men wounded, of 
whom seven •were officers. The amount of killed is not 
stated. The despatch states that the French troops beh®«^ 
a^pirably.” 

“ The following piJbclamation was published at on 

• the 3rd June by the Triumvirs:—‘ Rdtaans! To the crime 
of attacking a friendly Republic with^ troeps led on under a 
Republican banner. General Oudinot adds the in^my 
tr^chery. He violates the written pronu^e we bare in our • 
hf^ds not to attack us before Monday. Arise, Romans, to 
the -s^lli^ to the gates, to the barricades Let us prove to 
t^e enemy that Rome cannot be conquered even by tv^chery. 
Let the Btemal City rise to a man with the energy of one 
common thought! Let every man fight I L5t every man 
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have Jaith in victory! Lejb every •man remember our 
anoXrs, and be great! Let right triumph, and let eternal 
stfame attend the ally of Austria! Viva la Repubkca! 

Garibaldi has himself furnished notes on these memorable 
events,*>hich«re -well worthy of a place hei*., 

“ On the 24th of May I neutered Rome, attend^ by 
a vast multitxide, who bailed •me with * the most jo^tal 

welconm. „ 

“The Austrians.were threatening Anconfo, and the hrgt 
.corps of four thousand men had left Rome for the purpose 
*of defending the Legations afld the Marches, and the send¬ 
ing a* second was in Contemplation. Before orders to that 
effect w«re given,‘General RoselU thought it most conduq^ve 
to the safety of Rome to write to General Oudinot, thus: 

“ ‘ Oitizen-Geneka£,—I t is my perfect conviction that 
the Amy of the Roman Republic will fight side-by-side;, - 
with^e French Republican Army one day, for the purpose 
of mainl^ining the sacred rights of the people. I am im¬ 
pelled, therefore, to make you proposals that I hope you 

will accept. • ^ 

“ ‘ I am aware that a treaty has been signed between the 
Government and the Minister Extraordinary of France, 
which has not received your approval; buff, as I am not 
i^ved in political diplomacy, I address you as the General-^ 
i^hief of the French Army at Rome. Tfce Austrians 
on the march; they intend to conceiftrate their forces at 
Foligno, and thence* advance,^ inclining their right vj^ng 
toward the territery .of Tuscany, pass the valley of the 
and, by the Abruzzi, join the Neapolitans.* I cannot 
ftiixilr you will seOiWith indifference the realisation of si^h 

a scheme. ®. , _ , ^ 

“ ‘ I deem it mp dut;^ to inform you of my suppositiens as 
to the mSvements of the Austrians, because at this momei^ 
your attitude of indecision paralyses our force,* and may 
give assuran'be ot success to the enemy. These reasons 
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appear to use to be stffficient for me to request of yo^ an 
unlimited armistice, subject only to a fifteen days’ notice 
before hostilities are resumed. 

“ ‘ General, this armistice is, I believe, necessary for the 
safety of my golmtry, and I ask it, therefore, •in tlf^name 
of th^onour of the armysoftd the Republic of France. 

' ‘^In the*eventf of the Austrians bringing the head of 
their column to Oivita C*stellana, it is upon the amny of 
Fiynce thal; Hisitory will cast the responsibility of dividing 
our forces just at the very time when their union is so 
necessary; and upoif it will b«f charged the succg^ of the 
enemies of France# 

‘y General, I have the honour*to ask yod to send prompt 
reply, and to receive my fraternal salutation. 

“ ‘ Roselli.’ 

, ^ “ Had Roselli been less confiding, or hdd Louis Napdieon, 
the President, through his willing agent, been less wiqjted, 
this appeal would never have been written, or when written, 
would have been irresistible. 

“ The Algerine replied :— 

“ ‘ The orders of my Government positively order me to 
enter Rome as soon as possible. •! have repudiated the 
verbal armisticfe which I consented to grant, at the request 
0 ^ l^^^^^jesseps, to the Roman authorities, and have written 
"^orjers to my advanced posts that the two armies were a£ 
liberty to commence Hostilities. 

Notwithstanding, to gi^^ the opjJortunity to those of 
your people who desire to quit Rome,^and»at the request of 
the JOhanoellor of the French Ambassador, of dqjn^J|D 
without discomfort, I defer the attack qp the place until 
atjjmast the morning of Monday de^e Vattaque de la 
place j^^’au lundi matin au moina’^). «, ^ 

‘ General, receive the assurance of my high considqiatiom 

‘“The ®eneral-in-Ohief of the Army Corps of the Medi¬ 
terranean- “ ‘ OUDINOT, d\jO ReGOIO.’ 
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awakes a dfpeT *" 

awakened byiL^^oTndtf c!hfr*and ^ 

Crtfz^^with two/riends, OrrLnni an! T® 

have spoken—of «ie last as ^averio, of whom I, 

at Velletri. This souncL so unLT ‘'"'^Paay of yoftths 

from the bed. D^verio was 2 ^ 

ordei-ed Aim to remain in the h abscess. X 

»■>»»> hinder.^ ™co™p.„y“r„‘ ?‘’ '“f ^ ‘■“‘I 

horse, leaving him the liberfv of fnii • took to 

and where also, and. galloped 

Panrrazio. , P the gate of San 

“Everything was on fire. I will tell tta i. 
nr advanced posts of the Villa Pnm i.-r happened, 
companfts of Bolognese Vol.. ? ^ consisted of two 

«* «.e kX" tL “IS r;; '■"■'■■■'O ■»» 
and we were entering on bell was striking 

whM a Frenol oolS „„ ^ “™”S «f tke 3rd „f j„4 
towards the Villa Pampliili. ^ ^ obscurity 

' Qo. vS”“’ of footatepa, eacJai„.d. 

“A voice replied, ■ Viva ritai,-.,, — 

The sentinel thought he harl fra J 
and he permitted fhem to approach compatriots, 

he column rushe'lj into the Vill ' t> *®arraed, find 

™««lpri.o„ar,,„S“oJf‘"“ PampMi, wouadia^ or 

from the Vindovrsdato gardSS 1?'“'’ ‘“I*'' 

fTtetad over the »a/l ThT'“ho ” ? "’'’f' <'®>o 

ffceotBeh harried lav i ‘IcArmar 

«J Valeatipl lil. thTvr'fr"'” 

f Pampmli, were 
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taken by surprise, buf not without offering the best possible 
resistance. 

“The•cry of those who had ihken refuge behind Sa]^ 
Pancrazio, the thunder of the guns fired by those who 
defended Villa*Oorsini and Villa Pamphili, had a^^kened 
the j^nners, who, as so«n» 9 ,s they heard of the French 
oc</lipation <)f those countrj mansions, directed their fire 
‘ upon them. The noise oHhe c;xnnon awolse the drums Rnd 
t^e^ells. * • 

“ On my arrival at the gate of Stin Pancrazio, the Villas 
Pamphili, Corsini, and Valenthii were all takon^^Vascello 
was the only on* left in our hands. -Corsini was a frant 
los^ to us. So long as wo clpniinated that, •the Frencji could 
not draw their parallels. Therefore, for Rome, its recovery 
was a matter of lif» and death. .The cannon on the> 
ramparts were increasing their fire, the laen at the Vaacello 
were increased in numbers, and the French in the Villas 
Corsini and Valentini v/ere augmented. But fusilaefe or . 
cannonade could not effect a victory. Nothing but an 
assault, terrible and victorious, could restore Corsini to our 
hands. 

“ With a sudden leap I jumped ipto the road, not heeding 
whether my vahite puncho and hat of plumes might make me 
the target of French riflemen, and by call and energetic 
‘binoiiiSh called j;he scattered ones about me. It seemed as 
if ofiicers and soldi«rs rose from the earth : in an instant 
Nino Bixio, my officer of ordmina^ce^ was beside me ; 
Daverio, who I had every "reason to believe^ was at Via 
Orozze; Masina, my commander of the lancers, b eside s 
Sacchi and Marochetti, my old companions of the* Moft?* 
"V^dean wars. These rallied roun^me the remnant of the 
Bolbgnese company, placed themselves at the head of the 
Itali&n Legion, and dashed on first, ^nd Sthers we^ imme¬ 
diately drawn after them. Their sudden rush (l«fied all 
arrest: the Villa Corsini was regainedi hu\ before they 
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PJoyed as skirmishers .outS th ”"”. ’ de- 

Jermri was a brave man, who hS ^^«orazio. 

^“^cstrina and Velletri double cam- 

wounded in the charge at SL! ““d had he“ 

w^ recovered. ^ in the leg, 

Ferrari SliS'^hifmtn ‘^“uipet 

ordem. ‘Piv ko * came to receive k;., “'pet. 

b •cix bayonets, charwo • ins colonel’s 
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■do you not see ther* are only us two 1 ’ i'errari, for the 
first time, looked behind him. Twenty-eight of his eighty 
men wgre* lying dead or wounffied, and the others Ijprd ‘ 
retreated. Mangiagalli and he also retreated, 

“ Manara ame enraged as he saw his men abtflidon the 
•com]|a.ny of their officer% before his eyes. Ho called up the 
second con^pany, KsommancMd *by Captain Henri Dandolo, a • 
■ wealthy Milanese noble»of \enetian oijgin, as his ducal 
nafte indicates,* and gave him the like orders, crying, ‘ Lom- 
iJards, forward ! The business is retake that Villa or lay « 
down your lives. The eye of "Garibaldi is upon jpu!’ 

“ Ferrari signified his wish to speak, and Manai# said, 
‘^eak, then!’ ♦Ferrari sgid to me, ‘Gefteral, whtit I wish 
.to say is not with a view of lessening the danger, but of 
-ensuring success. I Jcnow the place*! have just come out, 
and you may have observed Ihe hesitating more at that than 
* in going in.’ I nodded assent. ‘ Well, I propose, jjhere- 
fore, that instead of following the path by the garden and 
attacking the front we shall silently take the myrtle hedge, 
Dandolo’s company on the left and the first company on the 
right. When I throw a stone to the Dandolo company they 
will know that my men,are ready, and they will throw a 
stone to shew»that it is understood. Then the eight trumpets 
shall sound instantly, and we shall from the very foot of the 
'^terrac^ rush to,the assault.’ 

*“‘Do as ypu libe, I said,’ ‘only regain that beggarly 
place.’ 

“ Ferrari parted with me at the head of Jiis company; 
Dapdolo jiid the same. I then ordered Captain Hgflfetgjter 
a.r^ fifty students to follow, and charged them .to occu^* 
t’ie house on the left which I haws named, and which was 
afterwards known as la maison brAl^ (t^)g burnt house). 

“ In libout six minutes the sound of the tnnjlJjets was 
lieard, aljpost at the samfi time as the fusilade. This was 
what was passing:— 
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The two companies, protected the hedges and the 

^rran hoped: then, the Signals having been exchanged, the 

company rushed to the 
W * *he terrace of the grant* saloon on the 

first storey, and from the roun^J--staircase leading thermo, as 
well as from the windows, a fri^tful fire-was poured defivn 
upon tkem. Daijdolo fell backwavds, his body pierced by a. 

Liei’t wounded, close f6 FeM'ari. 

Wenant Mancini received almost at the same time two 
ball^ one,ip his thigh, the other in his arm. 

“^d yet Ferrari,'who assumed the caj tain’s place when 
Dandolo was dead, led on the company, and by Lit Tfert 

terrac^eZ?dtVe 

back the Rench as fat as the round staircase. But them 

' rlT hev"'^ 

kUlefrman touched them, and every shot 

thL L • f witnessed their disastrous fall, and saw 

I theref ®nsue •' 

thousand men. I had taken the Corsini 
Villa with a^mpany; they had retaken it with a regiment 

My men came back to me-almost all of them were wounded 
” Lit wai comrades dead in the gardens, and i 
must wait for more soldiera I despatched Orrigoni and 
Ugo Bmsi and chargd’d them to send in all they could meet • 

' satisfaction of my own mind,L make one' 

laaSstpd supreme efibrt. 

^ ^ Pla®® of shelter behind‘the 
ascello, and in ap hour’s time there arrived, pell-mell Fie 
commies of the,line, students, the civic 0®;?“W 

dressed, and tame to take his part in the action. • 
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“ Then I left the Vascello with a small group of dragoons; 
at the sight of me, ‘ Viva ITtal^! Viva la Republica, 
Romana!' was shouted: the cannon thundered from the* 
walls, and the bullets passing over our heads annouawed a 
new French attSxjl:; and altogether, without order, pell-mell, 
Masya^at the head of his lifioers, Manara at^the head of 
his riflemen, ^d I at the t^ead of all, now rushed agfiin*t, 

I do ^ot s%y the impregnabl^ * but the untenable villa. 
Arrived at the gate, we found it impossible for all to enter 
in: the torrent flowed^ aff to the .right and to the left: and 
these spread themselves about, taking position as* sharp¬ 
shooters on the two sides of the Casino; otters scaled the 
walls* of the villa garden, feapiJlg down: lastly, others 
went off to the Villa Valentini, took,it, and made some 
prisoners. 

••“There I beheld a deed that would be thought incredible. 
Masina, followed by his lancers, took the lead of his column 
and advanced; the intrepid horseman devoured the ^ound, 
cleared the terrace, arrived at the foot of the staircase, and 
clapping spurs to his horse, galloped him up the stairs so 
well that in an instant he appeared on the saloon landing- 
place like an equestrian statue. 

“ The apotheosis did not continue one minute. A fusi- 
kdc close to him brought down the cavalier; his 

horsc*fell upon him, having received nine balls. 

“ Manara followed, leading a bayoijet charge which 
nothing could resist. For an instant the Villa Oprsini was 
ours. That instant was short, but subliftie. 

“ Th5 Fre'Sch now were joined by their resetYe, •ahT*- 
altoge*.her, before the disorder inseparable* from victory 
could be repaired, and the fight re<!Ommenced, more des¬ 
perate, move bloody, and more mortal^ I saw pass jjefore 
me, fepulsed by two irresistible weapons of war, fire, and 
steel, those tiAo but an instant before had passed oa One 
among tjjese wounded was the brave Cgptain Bozat. ‘I 
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““*r ‘’”' T°. 

‘T’f nothHISm«». ■* **'' ‘ 

piomiBe, cw^ pocff boyst pefbap 

“‘““t StdXpi-^ 

proport>»”- ;",„ wonderful 

this remarkable J ^ oW. not go ‘ ^ 

airew uieiii»l’« “f , JJ obKobet to * 

bw-“rrnS^r^'' 

.m.td.j'>»«»'"!l‘“ri“,lp,o«p«d«'>.“'“‘^ ”’’ 

fcr nothing, 
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the lad, ‘ I shall serve ^ make up the number.’ Ulie brave 
youth was killed. Lieutenant Bronzelli’s orderly, for whom 
he had a gretft: affection, was killed in the Villa Oorsini; he^ 
took four determined men, and went at night, onter 94 the 
place, and boreaoff the body, which he had buried secretly. 
A Milikese soldier, Della fL^wgji, saw the fall of Corporal 
Fior^i, whose wou’nd was mortal, just as we* were beiisg 
re]f)ul^d. He could not ^ndufe to leavfi the bo^y in 
Uie,enemy’s hands, so he carfied it upod his shoulders; * 
after pacing twenty steps a ball strhck him in the chest,. 
and he died under his‘dying burden.” 

Garibaldi’s militA’y skill has undergone ^uch criticism, 
but d his personaf valour there can be no dispute. *Both 
friend and foe agree in the recognition of his heroic courage 
during the terrible scenes of wgr. At on^ moment leac^ng 
a, battalion to the bayonet charge—at another rushing to 
cheer his men if he observed them to be discouraged, and Sy 
exposing himself continually where the fight was thickest; 
it seemed as if he had a charmed life. The bullets hailed 
about him, piercing his clothes, but leaving him untouched. 
Dandolo complains of his defective judgment in estimating 
his own and the enemy’s strength, bfft we must remember 
that a thousand ftmes his enthusiasm had made him strong 
enouio'b- the most terrible odds, and to come off 

victowous. 

He certainly changed*his tactics on the 4th of June, for 
Bhe losii of tlio choicest of his dfficers, irrepdrable as it was, 
compelled a modification v'hile there yettfemkinedTto him so 
many kindret spirits as had survived the first day. • 
feared that a fresh assault would be made on the 4\h, and 
committed to Giacomo Medici the defence of the advanced 
line, whiph Jhen commenced at the Vilfa. VtCScello, whgreto 
the fittle remnant of a braye party had retired on •the 
previous eveflklj, whom Garibaldi had sent jvith^orders to 
spare their shot and resort to the bayonet. The night was 
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ia inguuBng means of defence He had come to the 
^OOQdooOQ that an an^ of 40,000, having sk-and-thiry 
tannon, resolutely sitting down before the ci!y and select¬ 
ing their discretion the best approaches for siege 
operations, must in the end succeed. # it was only a 
questioD of time. The Qly^cl^he and all else Ad was 
tl^refore limited to the hope that, sinc§ the oity mus5 fall, 
it should not Ml ingloriously. ,0 

Taking for hi# headquartets some high ground commfind- 
ing the Pancrazio gat#, and affording a view of all that was 
goipg (Ai*at VasSello, Corsini, Pamphiii, above the ramparts, 
but in very ^angerous proximity to “the French sharp¬ 
shooters, being only at half-shot distance—Garibaldi awaited 
the day. 

The French ip their turn had •used the time to some 
purpose. The places that had been taken they retained, 
lekst those of greatest importance. These they had streng- 
theneA; and they had also planted on the inaccessible 
heights two siege batteries. These operations of the French 
were thoroughly scientific. Their earthworks exist still, to 
challenge observation and admiration. 

During the night 'Garibaldf had sent for his old friend 
Manara, and had entreated him to resign h& colonelcy of the 
Lombard Rifles, and become chief of his staff. The |acrifice 
was great, but the extraordinary bravery, aelf-possessior, and 
penetrating tact of Manara, which'had made his regiment 
the most perfect in the army, impelled the General tp preSa 
his requeCT with much urgency. Manara was in addition a 
~4choSar: he knew four European languages, Cmd possessed 
the natural dignity of a commanding presence. Hq, gave 
way to Garibaldi, and at once began his duties by reor¬ 
ganising the st&fif, L o 

The Villa Savarelli—the headquarters—commanding the 
whole Coventry,* was a favourite resort for a’S the oflEicers on 
that account, as well as because it was the General’s,head- 
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quarters, and everybody wished to be near him. llle French 
knew to what use this house had been put, and bullets, 
cannon-bsdls,^ind other projectiles fell thickly about it, a? 
Garibaldi said, “meant for him.” At the top of tb.^villa 
was a little obaetlfatory, whereto he frequently*repaired for 
a still better view of genfr|l» qperations. Hither he was 
pursued by avtempest of balls; “and I can safely sav,”ite 
wPite^ “ that I never heard*a tefnpest maktf such a hissing 
noi^ in my life. The balls made the house*shake as if there 
were an earthquake.” Frequently hb had his meals there, ^ 

and “ was favoured with music, which ’enabled* diim« to 

• ^ 

dispense with the strvices of his regimental |^and.” 

A’iezzana, the Ifoman Mii«sterv)f War, went up %o see 
Garibaldi in a few days after the siege operations were 
commenced, and as he ehtered ^he great rc^ra he had trj,ns- 
Igrmed into headquarters, asked whether he could not 
obtain a greater elevation to observe the general works. 
Garibaldi took him up to the turret which commanclcd the 
prospect, and they had no sooner reached it than the usual 
music commenced in full chorus. Avezzana surveyed the 
country, saw the enemy’s outposts in silence, and came 
away. The next day Garibaldi found*the entrances stopped 
with bags of eaii?h, and on inquiry learned that the Minister 
of War so ordered it. And none too soon had he done 
so. tSLb had beer^ there before, when Vecchj, the accurate 
collector of so much concerning the revolution, and a dear 
friend* of the General’s, had ‘called at the dinner hour. 
Avezzana and Rita had come, and a d«nne*r ha(f been sent 
for from Rorte. It was brought in a tin case, and 
was invited to stay. They sat down on the ground in the 
garden, for they could not use tha room because of the 
violence,of^the firing upon the house, which'tnade the^ilace 
morg like a ship’s cabin in a |torm than a dwelling, the 
midst of dicW^ a bomb fell within a yard of ^em, and 
caused some of them to flee. Vecchj seemed inclined to do 
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y„, ,3 a member oJ thp OonsWuent A^mb y, P 

Whet don’t leave the chair," laughing heartily. Ho knew 

warth. thing would buret, mid it did, a. he antloi- , 
o?de oppoeite eid. o« the luom) doing i» 

rlftmace than to cover them , e. u . 

^ wfr hae’ite horrors: it has,also its more enterta'iiiiug 
esriLee. Let Gariboldi-here tell the tale o( an ineident 

“ i^^Srwmi 'one of the, advanced guani at the vineya^ 
„frfla.eabili,wtfcl, is the name of »“ " 

Oormni Villa, fnd had his report to Mta & fMnd ™ a 
dinner and on a table/for Hhe attenlion of the frrencH 
Cillery had been s(^ kind as to give me a little intermission, 
tSe Jas befor, me a dislj with ^ savour that stimulated 
there was oeior^ room for him at my side, and askfid 

Sr j“„ 1 to was just shout to sit when Manar. 

“o'i^rnouiing of the «.«, Vecchj! llirKi ooi^tive 
days have officers who have joined the GenerJ at dinne 
been killed before they have had time to enjoy it 

«It was true: Da^id, ProsSer, and Panizzi had been 

We^lVirt”^ correspondence y^h a 

know it; and Vecchj said-^ 

BohemiW gipsy dr6V my horoscope when rivas a» 
infantTan’d predicted that I should die in R^e »“he “ge 
-‘^o^Hhirty-six! and very rich. I was on ^ 
on foot 

^mpted me UbH her. She kept me 

an/i could only offer a brigljt new 

money and ga^^e this prophecy. Now I ^ 

am not rich ? but I have no wish, to die, although weU o . 
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I am a fatalist, like a Maliommcdan, and what is Written is 
written.’ 

“ Manara ^ew more serious, amf said it was all very well^ 
but he would like to see the day over; and, turning jto me, 
said-—-" • % * 

“ ‘ iJbr heaven’s sake, Gftifira^ send him nowhere to-day.’ 
“fVecchj did notf object to that idea. Ho’had been jap 
two nights, and after dinfter was over ht# asked lefLve to 
reijre for a brief sleep. Maflara offered <iim his bed, and 
enjoined hie seclusion for the da^. It was accepted. AbouU 
an hour after I saw %he French officers placing gaibioi^ in 
the trenches oppoilite to our battery, and I looked for an 
office to order a dbzen riflemen t<t^tire into them, for* I was 
alone. I thought of poor Vecchj, who was sound asleep, 
and it went against me to wake him, but the balls were 
*jaaking fearful havoc. I aroused him by pulling his leg, 
calling out— • 

“ ‘ Come, arouse j you have had twenty-four hou^’ sleep. 
Manara’s fatalism is no longer to be feared. Take a dozen 
of your best shots and silence those fellows.’ 

‘ Vecchj did . not need another word; he took a dozen 
riflemen, the best he coulde find, stationed them behind a 
barricade, and 4ommenced a murderous raking fire which 
caused them to resor, to cannon-ball in reply. In half-an- 
houj; one^f the men «ame up to me, and said— 

“ ‘ General, have yoif heard that poor Vecchj is killed 1 ’ 

“ ^fcut me to the heart: •thinking lhat I had been the 
cause of his death, and I reproached, myteelf exceedingly.. 
In aiialf-btur I saw him approaching me, and exclainftjd^* 
‘ In God’s name let me embrace you: I thought ^6u were 
deadl’ Ee replied that he had ,Aily been buried. I 
inquiry yhat he meant, when he reiated*^ow a bq^ had 
cu^ open jt sack of earth, the contents of which caiies over 
. bim, ant’ tlj^i^beside that sack there wer§ a dozen more, 
which ffll, when struck, and had literally burie<f him.” 
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Three thousand men had now fallen on both sides, by far 
the greater part being French. But this only incited to the 
•htmost energy the spirit'of those who survived, and on the 
evening of the 6th a sharp encounter took place between 
Oudinot’s riflemen and Garibaldi’s Legicmi These latter 
fought with the more ferpoity* from the fact thiit two 
hundred of the Roman soldiers had been drawn into! an 
ambutoade on tV.;e previous cday,‘and made prisoners by the 
French, through' the conteniiptible deception of a cry,., of 
» Fraternite.” The attack of the Italians became so fierce 
that thair treacherous enemy had to retire. The fame of 
Ganbaldi, to whose'eflTorts the repulse of the French on the 
3 rd vFas mainly due, sivread'.through the city after^his 
day’s work with still more rapidity; and indeed throughout 
Italyand Piedmont the popul^e indulged in cries of “ Long 
live'^ome ! Long live Garibaldi! ” 

/Dn the 10th of June General Roselli sent orders to 
Garibaldi to assume command of a great sortie, whic.i 
should consist of half the Roman array, and be made 
through the Oavallegieri gate. There hsd been a small one 
on the previous day, for the purpose of interrupting the 
French works; but this was intended t^ effect the recovery 
of the ViUa Pamphili, or of Vallentina To carry out the 
project Garibaldi was relieved by Aveaana, the Minister of 
War, of the command of the San Pamrazlo line. He .took 
his Italian Legion and the Lombard Rifleman, and repaired 
to the Palace of 'the Vatican,-where he was to be joined by 
two other togiments, and the Polish legion. He there re- 
•■Wto^'ed his troops on horseback and distributoLhis orders, 

' explaintog the object of the enterprise, and the method for 
its accomplishment v^ch he contemplated.^ Ammunition 
was ^It roundi and> the army awaited in impafle^ce the 

hour'When the attack should be^ commenced. \ o 

The ineMeri^ce of the men in this of\^w^are 

defeated the design, and the French aptitude and |gilance 

0 . . ^\\ 
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converted it into failule. Garibaldi describes in journal 

the incidents. _ 

“In ofdef to avoid the common misfortunes of nigli 
attacks, whereby enemies are often accounted friends, and 
friends foes, ^n^ mistaken firing ensues to "great loss, I 
orderA the soldiers to pu# their shirts over their uniforms, 
Emdf the opesation Created m^ch laughter, on account of ^he 
condition of some of the •finder garments*now mad* outer 
ongs? At l«n o’clock the gate»was opened^ and Hoffstetter’s 
Polish Legion marched out as vanguard, followed by th^< 
Italian Legion unde? Manara : "the Lombard Rifi^ and the 
other two regimertts bringing up the Aar. I was scarcely 
out,of the city f^hen the blunder of dr^fes was.palpable. 
My men were as conspicuous as in broad daylight. I saw 
that before they had. gone a hundred yards the French 
•.would deem themselves attacked by an army of ^osts. 
The shirts were at once taken oflF, and I think I may assert 
that not a single soldier took the trouble to replace them 
where they had been taken from. 

“ I was riding on the flank of the Italian Legion when 
some soldiers who were passing one of the villas and carry¬ 
ing a ladder, wishing to know whether the place was really 
as abandoned £& it appeared to be, raised it to the first storey. 
The regiment halted to watch the event, and the vanguard 
mp*ched*on. Five or six men mounted the ladder, and all 
at once the step on i?hich the top man mounted broke off 
• sho^, and all of them came* tumbling down one upon the 
other with a frightful crash; and tc^ add to ttie confusion^ 
two .of thd muskets went oS: Hoffstetter’s Lagi^B^^ 
advance heard the report, and fancied they wertf surprised ' 
by the enemy whom they had int^ded to surprise. They 
were Jnstantly panic-stricken, and brok&taway from their 
c(}mman3ers, who were left with about a score of ®ien, and 
came hurrtt^back to us m despair, overtjiming everything 
in t^ fn^ and disorder. Manara did -his best to stop 
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them, bu^ to no purpose. I flung Ayself in the n 
^em, swearing and striking right and left with my whip’ 
lint It was no use: and 1*verily believe that all^ would have 
ran back to Rome had not the Lombard riflemen, at the 
head oi whom was Captain Ferrari and tw(j* Qflicers, formed 
across the road with fixed b^yoftete. The noise of tAs dis- 
turlpance could not but be heard by thfe Fre»ch, andtthe 
euterpfise had t<»be abandoaed. •‘As for me, I was fatigued 
from striking the cowardly feMows, and retumed'to the city 
• with Manara, regretting to him that he had not placed his 
braw cowpany at the heacf instead of the Poles, for they 
were fine soldiers. ‘Manara would say to them, when he 
had received orders, ‘ Noi^, mea, I want forty of you fcg- an 
expedition in which one quarter of you will be killed, and 
another quarter wmufided.’ They were never alarmed at 
such a programme, for the i^hole regiment would present . 
themselves, and lots had to be cast to avoid jealousy. ” 

.. Anita, whose calm spirit never flinched from 

the fatigues of war, and whose presence was so strengthening 
and consoling to her husband, had, for the sake of her child 
not yet born, been persuaded to remain at Rieti much 
apinst her will. She rtow rejoined him, attended by two or 
three friends who could not prevail on her to abide where 
she was in safety, whilst her husband was exposed to the 
imminent risk of life and limb. « *' 

Repeated efforts to drive back tie enemy were dlily 
made, and sometimel also in the night. The activity,was « 
unceasing, ahd cduld,not have been maintained had there 
^notpS^ean an indomitable spirit inspiring the def(!bdersf and 
also the*’existenee of a moral support arising from the 
indefeasible justice of*jihe position they were driven to 
assumoj Peopl*- are never anxious to take the reins of 
govermrfent into their own hands for the sake of possessip^ 
^d exercising Rower; they are willing anJMfesirous of 
leaving that province to those who devote themselves to the 
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administration of pofitical affairs. It is only v^en, as in 
Rome, .the government itself ceases to govern by any 
righteous laVs that the long-suffering community ultimataJiy 
take the helm. No living man dare justify the unleavened 
mass^of hyp*cilisy and iniquity which sat iti the seat of 
ju^ment at Rome ; nor^aji^i^e wonder at the angry risinf* 
of ^n infuriated people, who were determined to regen^te 
Rojjie. "^hey had done so: aiKl now, in resisting Sn alien 
iirterference, were supported by the (xnisciousness of a 
righteous cause. • 

The bombardmeni; of the city became daily mors and more 
violent. The FiAeign Consuls had tfted their best person¬ 
ally at interposition, seeing the, fearful Eavoc which, day 
after day, was made in the homes of the innocent people. 
But the French Genetal turned a deaf ear to all such repre¬ 
sentations; his savage thirst for blood—partly due^ his ■ 
Alsrerine training—rendered him callous to the claims of 
humanity, of reason, of justice, and of truth. T]^e French 
pressed on their works: every day new batteries opened their 
fire on the bastions 6 and 7, so that at last a breach was 
made there to the left of the San Pancrazio gate—the part 
of the city committed by*Garibaldl to the protection of his 
own Legion and their comrades. These were well aware 
that, 8 l^reach once made and a battery planted, their undis- 
ci^ined valour Vould be of no avail in a contest with scien¬ 
tific strategy, skilled 'soldiers, and an army possessing infinite 
power of reinforcement. The Casino Saw^orelli, where Gari¬ 
baldi had latterly taken up his residfjnce,* beccftne untenable. , 
Ev^y hotir caused increased apprehension lest it yhould 
sink to the earth as a ruin, and bury its'tenantsVflive. He* 
therefore repaired to the Villa (jErsini, which was at an 
iimowveaiient distance from the walls^ and*kad only tjie single 
advantage of being toler^ly quiet and safe, Mhdici had, 
conseque^ift^much to do in repulsing jihe minor attacks 
upon^e points Yascelli and CorsinL Now, as in the earlier 
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time in P|3dmont, he served his General with fidelity and 
indefatigable zeal 

4 jThe 20th of June, ho\<i'ever, more clearly revealed to the 
besieged their oncoming fate. Another day’s fire could make 
breach&s in two or three places; and thougl}i,t(x a soldier the 
{vrospect of assault—when, ha:|j;(l to hand, the dagger decides 
everything—escites rather an appetite for the struggle tffen 
a dread- or revulsion, the trjith downed upon them all that- 
the end of the siege could not»be long deferred. ’ ^ 

The French now commanded the one-quarter of the city, 
and of coppse, as soon as their cannons "^rere mounted on the 
breach, the disaster Of Rome would culminate. Losing no 
time, they immediately commenced the foHification of Jhe 
acquired position; but within the city the event was a pre¬ 
lude to discord, or, * at least, to difference of opinion. 

, Roseffi, the General, urged the necessity of assuming the 
offepisive by attempting to regain the lost position by a 
bayonet charge; but Garibaldi, who knew the effect of such 
a grave foss on the minds of men, the discouragement that 
is sure to follow even among the best, and fearing also the 
vulgar suspiciousness so ready to attribute treachery, and 
therefore to abandon hepe, warmly opposed Roselli’s pro¬ 
posal. Ferrari attributes to the General a spirit of jealousy 
and conceit—a disposition to set up a rivalry—but we have 
seen abundantly that those tendencies did not, and never 
could, find entrance into the nature of Garibaldi His 
judgment was right. < A siege under the conditions of ^hat 
of Rome—an innumerable host on the outside, and poor and 
limiW .resources within—even where the cause oft the a$pail- 
•'hnt is the most uiijustifiable, and that of the defenders holy 
and good, must have foi» conclusion a catastrophe. The toc¬ 
sin was soundedthe Assembly met; time was spent in idle 
words ;-'fJid when the evening drew on, the French had 
crowned the breach with their cannon, anu^^fc* plan of 
Roselli was rendered impracticable. 
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On the sounding df the tocsin the streets of: '^me were 
crowded by the populace, wildly demanding arms, that they 
might l«d forward to drive tfte French from the wayg. 
Garibaldi protested against the useless sacrifice, but the 
Triumvirs a^jd jRoselli were obstinate. He sirged fhe dis- 
ordeA which the infusion a£,a mere mob would produce ia, 
th| ranks, %jud he*dreaded ftnother panic, like^that of twelve 
days before, which was the mqpe likely t^ follow with tnen 
who had liever had any familiarity witlj fire-arms. After 
having given his judgment, and* failed to persuade ^ 
friends, he insisted* on waitinjJ till morning, because thmi 
they would see vjjiat enemy they had to meet, anS wHbther 
th^e had been tteachery. , , ^ , 

In the early morning the division was called out, and 
strengthened by som^ reinforcement from the other regi¬ 
ments which Roselli had ^Baced at Garibaldi’s disposal. 
Medici and his Lombards went first, and the cannon of their 
batteries were turned upon the lost bastions; a bayonet 
charge was ordered, and the ‘sappers and minerl and the 
Grande Garde were held in readiness. Garibaldi saw the 
force he had to face. It was clear enough to him that 
another 3rd of June wonjid soon job him of half the men 
he loved more* than himself. There was not the least hope 
of effecting the dislodgment of the foe, but a certainty that 
a 4 tep tllfrther 'tKould cause useless butchery. He ordered a 
retreat, and named five in the evening for renewing the 
attempt; doing that, however, merely tp keep his men in 
good temper, not meaning to be responsible fpr so futile a 
proqpedi^g. By the sacrifice of a* thousand of hi^ b86t“ 
soldiers, he knew that the French oould.^e driven l^om th# 
two villas; but he knew also, that whilst he lost a thousand 
men whom years could not replac^ the,enemy would hurl 
i^on hfm, in true Buonaparte style, any number human 
beings, w^y*1by so doinj^^ they could efiTect their purpose. 
There ^^ifsalso now less reason for holding otlt, as we have 
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seen. ’Th^ French Constituent Assembly bad been cleverly 
m&nipulftted, and the generous enthusiasm of the Roman 
5 ^public could not meet Ki open field an army of sijch skill, 
training, and prestige as traditionally distinguished the 
Frenclf. The.Oorsini Villa in Garibaldi’s hands might have 
Jjjndered the French approacho” iibut now that the^walls 
had been broken through, nothing could save tl^ city. | 

!he '.pirit of Qaribaldi was uasubdued, amidst all these 
contentions and calamities. He had ordered a retreat, ^ut 
jt was only for two hundred yards. Oudinot had indeed 
extended the scope of his operations, foir from the 21st, not- 
withlrtanding his professions of regret for the monuments of 
Rome, and its innocent people, fie had ordered bombs to be 
discharged all over Rome—an act of indiscriminate and 
outrageous Vandalism' which has left, the marks of France 
for alhtime on the Eternal City. 

’yie report of Garibaldi is interesting here, because it 
gives some idea of his strategic skill and insight, and also of 
his popularity. 

“ The behaviour of the people of Rome in these trying 
days would have given glory to ancient days. V/^hile during 
the night they were pursued by showers of projectiles crush¬ 
ing in the roofs of houses, mothers could be seen flitting 
from one place to another with their children pressed to 
their bosoms; and the streets resounded,with cues and 
lamentations; but no word could be heard about surrender¬ 
ing. Often a scorning voice vias heard when some missile 
injured a hoase,-^-Benediction du Pape.' A benediction 
' i'rom. the Pope! The night was busier tham the ,day. 
‘Many bombs fell.iipon the Transtiberian quarter; many 
upon the Capitol, the (^uirinal, the Place d’Espagne ; one 
on the small temples tlmt contains the Hercules of Canova, 
anothe^:.lnto the Spada Palace, damaging a fresco. 

“The marvellous fire of our cannon dur%^,,»the 25th, 
26th, 27th Jttne silenced the batteries raised by tm French 
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upon the curtain andibastions they held. But tyo French 
batteries opened their fire against our batteries o£ San 
Sabine ajid ^n Alexio. Two others, one on the curtajj^ 
and the other bastion Ifo. 6, opened against our battery St. 
Peter in MonJ»jio. A fifth battery on the breach, placed 
at the foot of bastion I4o.« and sheltered from our fii^ 
op^ed also.* A sixth, at tfle side of bastion»8, in front of 
the ^Church San Pancrazfb, opgned on oiy battery^NoT 8, 
ai^ my lafe headquarters at eavorelli. Ji. seventh, before 
Oorsini Villa, threw its fofce against Porta di St. Pancrazioy, 
my old quarters, SaVorelli, and'against us at th^ ^urelianT 
I never saw such «, tempest of flame, stch a torrent of ?hot. 
We.were, I may* say, stifled hy ^it. And after ^U, there 
was Medici and his gallant Legion holding the Vascelli 
and the Corsini as if, nothing were Ijanable of disturbing 
them! ” 

“During the evening of the 28th the French battepes 
seemed to rest for a little while, as if to take breath. But 
on the beginning of the 29th the fire was resumed with new 
violence. 

“Rome was in a condition of immense agitation. The 
27th had been terrible foaour troc^s, and the number of 
killed almost equalled that of the 3rd of June. The streets 
were choked with mutilated human bodies. The pioneers 
hac^no ^oner taken in hand tlje spade and pickaxe than 
they were cut in two^by cannon-balls, or dismembered by 
howitzers. Our artillery, toc^ you will^l^erve, had all been 
killed at their guns, and the work was now being done by 
soldiers otihe line. The national guard was all undy 
and—a thing unheard of—the only reservqjvas th»wounded, *• 
and these, still with unclosed wounds, came and did their 
relief ^ard or duty. And all this Vme, jp admirable con- 
trMt, cafm and unmoved, the Assembly in permaaV^^ at 
the Oapitokd«^erated under bullets and balls. 

“ A^peg as one of our cannon rested uporf its carriage 
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we r^ponded to the fire. But on the evening of the 29th, 
our last "was dismounted—our fire had ceased. The breach 
at bastion No. 8 was practicable. The wall of Ea Porta San 
Pancrazio and the bastion No. 9 were crumbling. On the 
night of the 29th there came over Borne thf ipinding^heet: 
jve could no longer see to repajr^.h^ breaches, but the French 

' artillery thundered right onU/6ugh the-night, and suda a 

night !’^i , ' u .if 

The attack was, expected that night. Rome was xuup- 

^ inated even to the cupola of the Vatican. Men who saw 
that night’s work describe it'hs a scene never to be forgotten. 
Amifist the noise of thunder, the wind, thercannon, the flying 
bombs, the city.ia all its glgrious historic 'grandeur becp.me 
the theatre of struggle of two atmies—the whole brilliantly 
lighted up as though‘for the representation of a ghastly 
drama; Perhaps tb many a spectator, as well aa actor, it,, 
brought to mind the Armageddon of J ohn the Divine—being 
as it was a sublime conflict for the spiritual rulership of men 
and the ^mination of the world—a struggle whether Christ 


or Antichrist should possess the souls of men. 

The storm ceased about midnight, and stealthily the 
French crept up to the last breach at ba^ion No. 8, 
favoured by the night, and perhaps by the inadequacy of 
the guard. The other breaches were also forced. A fear¬ 
ful uproar ensued at two o’clock. Three reports of cannpn, 
ominously fired at equal intervals, prbclaimed the assault. 
The cry of alarm was given, and the drum beat to arms; 
the night had^become pitch dark, and the sky was stormy, 
“Wist the discharge of musketry, mingled with 'Ee shouts 
Si the approaching enemy, the crashing of roofs and sheds, 
and the tumbling of houSses, increased the general confusion 


and dismay. t . 

Garib^di came to the head of the Lombard nfle^g^’ 
springing forward with his drawn sword inTlL. band, and 
shouting the popular hymn of Italy, having, as he ^verred, 
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in his discourag«nent Wcerning the future, only 4 one wish 
—to thr<jw himself on the French and be killed. He had 
no recollectiAi of what took place in that hour, whilst h«* 
ww, lashing about him Unceasingly, cbvered with blood, and 
still uyhurt. had rushed in to strike a Iftst blow, not 
for the safety but for th« honpur of Rome, and brought- 
witlf him companiohs like-minded. They all Aished to ^e 
biVach, striking with lance*'swond, and bayonet; for jJhwder 
ami ball were spent. The Ffench met «ie shock and re¬ 
coiled; but others came up. “^At*the same time,” 
Vecchj, Garibaldi’s friend, “the artillery pointed, against 
them began to csirry away whole fites at once. The 
Aur^ian Amphitheatre was takjm and retaken* Several 
times; there was not a foot of grdlind uncovered by the 
wounded and the dead^ Garibaldi was greater that night 
ijhan anybody had ever seen*him. His sword was "like 
lightning. Every man he struck fell dead. The blood o3.a 
new adversary washed off the blood of him who ^ad just 
fallen. ... I trembled in the expectation of seeirlg him 
fall from one moment to another. But nd, he remained 
apparently saved by supreme protection.” 

In the middle of this inght’s wcJrk a message reached 
Garibaldi, requiring his presence in the Capitol to meet the 
Assembly, and as he was descending towards the Longara 
with»Vecchj, who»was a member of the Assembly, he heard 
.of the death of- his pdbr negro, Aguyar, which had just 
'■^ccuiyed. He was holding-an exchange horse for his 
master when a ball passed through his^hedfl. This was to 
him net merely the loss of a servant—he ever spok^of 
Aguyar as a friend. . .. •• 

On arriving at the Capitol hy fojfiid that Maszini had 
alread}^ announced to the Assembly hib view* of the position 
•of and Imd set forth ^ choice of three coursed*; sfirst, 

to odfhe t^drins with the French; second to defend tihe 
city fr^pd^rricade to barricade; and third, to leave the 

Jb 
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Assembljt, Triumvirate, and Army, carrying away with 
them the palladium of Roman liberty. 

Garibaldi shall describe this last scene :— 

“When I appeared at the door of the Chamber all the 
deputies rose and applauded. I looked ab^ut me, and upon 
"myself to see what it was tjiat-awakened their enthusiasm. 

I ;vas covered with blood; my clothes'were.4)ierced Mth 
balls and bayonet thrustsmy sabre, from the force of my 
strokes, was not more than hhlf in the sheath. They crjed 
1^*0 me, ‘ To the tribunie ! to the tribune !’ I went. Then 
they asked me questions from all sides, I replied :— 

“‘The defence is from this time impossible, unless we 
are resok/ed to make of Rome another Saragossa. On the 
9 th of February I proposed a military dictatorship: that 
alone could have placed on foot a hundred thousand men in 
armk The elements were existent, they had to be sought, 
bat would have been found in one courageous man. At 
that tiqie such daring was repulsed, and small measures 
prevailed. I could not urge the argument further, and 
yielded: modesty restrained me, although I am free to 
confess that I might have been that man. In this I was 
wanting to the sacred princijde which is the idol of my 
heart. Had I been listened to with attention, the Roman 
eagle would again have made its eyrie on the towers of the 
Capitol: and with my bcave men—and my brave men^it is 
pretty well known, know how to die—I might have changed 
the face of Italy." But for tlie past there is now no remedy v 
let us regaM with heads unabased the ruin of which we are 
no longer the masters. Let us take with us frbm R«me all 
of the Volunteer army who are willing to follow us. Where 
we shall be, there is Rome. I pledge myself to nothing; 
but all that man can do I will do.’ 

“ TMs proposition, already made by Mazzini, was rejected. 
Henri Cernuscbi himself—the brave Cemuschi^ne of the 
heroes of the five days at Milan, President of tuy^Hommis- 
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Sion of Bamcades, rejected it. He ascended fte tribune 

trembling with emotion-' 

You all know whether I am an ardent defendes of mv 
country and ftsipeople. Well then, it is I who tell you we 
p-T o'^®tacl**«hich we can oppose to tllT 

mnch.- arfH Borne and ^>er good people resign’—and tears 
chc^Jced hig speech—‘must resign themselvhs to the occupa- 


After a short deliberation, the Assembly issued the f**: 
lowing decree;-»The Roman Repubjic.' In t»6 na«e of 
God and the Pejiiile. The Roman Constituent Assembly 
ceases from a defence which'Jias become impossible' It will 
remain at its post. The Triumvirate.are charged with the 
execution of this decrde.” ,, 

’* as it is de- 

scribed by Dandolo. “After the breaches had been taken 
the fighting became general. All the bastions were>occupied 
y the French, and also the roads and barricades They 
had taken almost all the cannon, but these were spiked by 
^r gunners : many of these men were seen still clasping 
toeir pieces in the death struggle, scarcely a gun being taken 
till the last of its defenders had fallen. 


“The 4ay dawned, and with it the spirit of our men 
revised ; musterfiig tijeir forces, they attempted with their 
usual courage to drive back the enemy, who were pressing 
in oit all sides. All order was at an end, and every moment 
increased the French ranks Our rifleftien collected at ViIJ«f- - 
SavorlSlli, -and Garibaldi’s troops stationed themseliies among . 
the vineyards and along the road. Jhe word of cJimmand 
vras given at last, and all rushed forward with a last impetus 
of coumgp, whilst the French were driven Back at all'points 
by<this desjpere> effort of opponents already vanquished. 
MeanwhiWhe enemy’s cannon roared withfiut intermission: 
>ur ruij*^ batteries, without artillerymen (for they were 
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lying deacf in heaps round their pieces), could not return 
the fire; and the ground r'as strewed with our soldiers, for 
the most part mortally wounded. Villa Spada was sur¬ 
rounded ; we jshut ourselves into the house, barricading the 
ji^rs, and defending ourselves^from the'windows. o.The 
cannon-balls f%ll thickly, sprCa*dmg devastation and de^h; 
the' bats of the Vincennes chasseurs hissed wfth unerring 
aim through the*' shattered wjndows. It is maddening, to 
^ fight when confined in^a house where a cannon-ball cfin 
rebound from every wall, and where if you are not struck, 
you 'are lively to be. crushed in the debris ; where the air, 
impregi^ated with smoke and powder, brings the groans of 
the wouncied more distinctly oii the ear, and the feet’'slip 
along the pavement .covered with blood, and the whole 
fabric is reeling and tottering .under fhe repeated strokes of 
artillery. The defence had already continued two hours. • 
The fighting continued all this time most fiercely. Gari¬ 
baldi canie back from the Assembly to his men to finish his 
work. The riflemen charged for the last time with the 
bayonet, and he led them. The French were driven back 
■ behind the second line., There soon came a report that the 
Assembly had sent offers of capitulation, and the firing 
gradually died away, while the gloom of night silently came 
over. all. The posts had, as we have described, b“en aban¬ 
doned, and the loss in dead and wounded^ was very gfJsat. 
The courage of those who survived did not' forsake them, ^ 
but it was §asy to see that that day marked the fall of 

iSe li^termination of the Assembly did not dwturb'^Gari- 
baldi. He never did agcept the dictum of mobs or monarchs, 
and did not feel disposed to acquiesca It leads our story 
into further sacfness, and still further glory, to sta^e the 
events which resulted from suoL a determir^tion; but this 
much is clear, that an unseen hand not only led him ^ through 
those fearful sorrows, but gave him strength to bhcr them. 
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xr . y^ fighting against the foreigner JTJ^ >* 

M i>'<-«<>» »f J 

£S3™SSi 

“Can it be Franee-who once so pro«d and free, 

Gluts everywhere her hat» of Liberty ?. 
s yon her Master ? that Man ? that false Thing 
Fuddled w.th blood ?_that nephew of a King? 

Is he the Lord to whom, Hugo, thy land 
Yields up the place she hold? is ffia the hand 
Which using France for smithy, forges chains 
Amt plots to bind wliatever free reniiiins ? 

I hat one your Master ? whose paid varlets swear 
To order. That one, «io Pope’s Crenadier ? 

h fence f that tliou shouldst be to this fate sunk | 

The Queen of Kings, to mount guard for a monk 1” 

Qp the^nd ofsJuly Garibaldi i^seiubled his troops in the 
Piazzza San Pietro. aJid proposed to them to quft Rome 
that, they might avoid tlie abhorred sig»ht of the victorious 

to niarch mto'the. provinces, to 
attach the Austrians, who were inflicting a dreadful gc^rre 
on the minor cities of Italy, and raise a general rSt^olutioJ 
not only against them, but against .Naples, which also had 
returned and invaded Italian ground. .. 

battles and fresksgloiy 
Whoso isjilling to follow me shall he received among Z 
0.« p.^ but it tviU be et the price .( ,t„it ZIZ 
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ind great ^erila I require ^ 0 ^^! Iir^st, and 

iffith the love of countryv. can g P > 
will have to be eaten where it is touna 

with thi. "LnS- ,^iiia 

piteB of ^ome once 5„gets in the Mood 

;he French are here. H >=> - hands ‘into tha^of 

of the J'rench, let us go and plunge our nanu 

the Austrians.’ , ^ immense. 

The acclamation which greeUhi^ 

cj^mposed two-thirds of the surviving 

“S;, wife Anita ^relsed her,elf in Z^Z 

XTgo Bassi, ^^tntToTm^^^^^^^^ many 

of many subsequent as . ^hen in the evening, 

other leading men accompanied him, wh 

their h«rt, wrung w.th .^roU gate, 

domitable energy, they , entry of the French 

®‘a "dert T“^rNaples, and Spin. ®ey • 
rto^ed afthe French 

ut the name Garibaldi. .Ihe 

despatched a flying co o KiEher increased, by some 

Neapolitan army, Austrian army, were put in 

thre^ hundred "defying hint 

uotion for the purpose, o ^ marched 

, GWnaldh hU ani baggagw 

away m - j.oad through all that night, and 

waggons, along theJEvol , Volunteer* came 

at daylawn they « dmde the army 

flocking in, a^ 1 “"“ ^ „crSts entireU with one- 

into two legions, placmg force togefju\*-, which 

half, in order to keep an experienced force toge , 
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would not be likely to be the victims of panic and disorder 
After one days rest he gave orders to march again, and 
the camp was struck. , The journey was one of wearinet ' 
and hardship, which contmued for five days, and Md aaused 
great frostratforJ and exhaustion by the time they reached 
Temi on the 9th of July. ^ 

^'rtie supply of such a ferce in a thinly peopled cimnftry 
caused excessive trouble, not i^^-all lightenid by the toil of 
mc^ntain climbmg which had to be. undergone. Garibaldi 
made it a habit to aijoid trespasaing on the goodwill of thB 
villagers and householders in small tow^sj but c8ftside«ng 
that the Church had so much of the soil, vid had brought 
unde? Its dominion so much’.of th^^roductive industry of 
the country, he thought it only right, that it should now 
^contribute to the necessities »f his forces. He therefore, 
•while obtaining from the open country provisions for man 
and beast, bivouacked in monastery gardens, in-which tffe 
district abounded. 


There was always plenty of buildings capable of affording 
rough shelter. If it happened otherwise, the soldiers and 
their General slept under the open sky. There was indeed 
little of hardship in all this. Anita and the officers shared 
the same fate. In shelter, in food, in exposure, all wore 
equal: thr.most nerfect trust and sympathy being thereby 
maintained. o j 

^ By some straiige mistake Oudinot ha«J sent off" his flying 
coluntn in the wrong direction. He imagined that Garibaldi, 
with his five thousand men, was bentfon guerilla warfarsy 
and haS* bStaken himself to the mountains south qf USme, 
or south-east, near the towijs of Albajio and Frascati; and 
upon those towns the vultures descended. The next day 
iialf ol» them went back to Rome * but**the other hajf 
stationed itself tlsere, being quartered upon the inhaSifants. 
Another 1 ^ of the French force under Gen'iral Morris 
vent no’.'i&ward to subjugate the towns of Civita, Catalana, 
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Todi, Vltdirbo, anduSty'!’''”'’ 

^J^OrrrSToene':^.^ 

but Garibaldi and Garibf.ld’s kno»dedge 

jatuml position of > or, 

-[hereof, that it would of tHe 11th ^uly - 

btft h^ was mistaken, ^ ^ § entered the .^ea- 

Garibaldi quitted the town of Term ana 

politan reafih San Germano with his eight 

V Garibaldi ^fter the great fatigues and 

thoT^sana 'men, and fh - ^ye fought, he 

™ 6gl>»«8 could no. to 

tatllo, *>»?• " ri.hW„,um- of Us C.USO .ud the 

disdain. He felh against him were- ’ 

consciousness sustained i • surprise that human 

fedrful; and it cannot be a matter ot su p 

nature iXusted and fatigued; they 

travelled six days, _ of their enterprise, and to 

began to question the fnce, 

think it impracticable. Dangers had beset 

„a they Mt that .t »«Ud ^o » 

“»■ risr"'" *” 

her 1 Faith laiW '“^^^'^Id^ito the ranks at Term 
The ra’S^ recruits, that had ^ 

fell away in this tune of r . popular cause, 

- - .^ild enthusiasm X btan to fear, fear^ead'to sus- 

t . now'began to desert. y » j^g^ny in the weary march 
piohnu and ttat ^ tongSr o™ villagci. they 

passed by their own hotoe, not return. 

stealthily dropped out o .^or^es, and the 

The ‘»'*-“'*2r^j'^£°„„eaotlon, sharing the spoa and 
^‘SSrh:i t tot at the spectacle of fhnccraoy 
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calumniating itself an& exhibiting the worst vice| of human 
nature i for one wrong led to another. These men ran 
away, add tlien made illegal requisitions; committed th«£*^ 
and indulged passion, fnaking their cause odious in the eyes 
of thfir courltri|men, and compromising their'ldader.'whom 
they were bound to honoftr.* • , ^ 

Waribaldi,* in traversing ' this Valley of' Humiliation, 
ifmlierwen^ intense mental sowow. The simplicity* of his 
nature had been gratified b^ the alliance, of the youth 
of Italy: and his sensibilities were hurt at their desertion. 
Brunetti, Anita, and the others continually e^c^orted to 
patience and loy^y the remaining cot^s. They personally 
distsibuted the reserved supply of ^irits, 'and with it gave 
the most generous and helpful wo^c{s of hope and encourage¬ 
ment. But the General had a weight*of grief and apprehen- 
I sion that could not be cast off'. * * 

What a journey he had from the time he left Rorae! 
First to Frascati, then to Tivoli, and leaving the Abruzzi 
on his left, onwards to Terni. Then following tJie Tuscan 
frontier to Montepulciano, and on to Arezzo, he had re¬ 
entered the Roman States at Citta de Gastello Mercatello. 
He had then crossed the*Apennirtes and taken refuge in 
San Marino, and had been driven even from that sacred 
S'” , hunfjpd for the greater part of a hot summer month. 
His difficulties 9n the n* ch were overwhelming. Armies 
all around, atid seelcing to encircle him, did not daunt 
Mjrfieart, but his followers ftom many'causes dwindled and 
dwindled, till, on reaching San Maripo the eight thousand 
had ftecmife one thousand five hundred ! , , * 

At San Marino, where the right of asylum wak* inviolate,* • 
he expected to have been out of tlj^ reach of the Austrians, 
but *hgy had no scruples about the ssmctity of the soil 
attached to thjj Republic. , They surrounded the l»Oivn and 
hemmed fhem in on all sides. The diffipulty now was to 
get cl^^Sr of the circle that surrounded ^hem without 
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attracting .attention; if that were effected, he would leave 
to his own skill and the aid of his guides the work of 
deceiving the reserved troops stationed at 
Cesanatico. He made his resolutioh, and rose suddenly; 
called up his officers, and issued orders fw immediate de- 

.t: JHiJ 

Srer fresh combats, more privations and exile? ^^ut I 
never ihake covenant with a, foreigner.” He mpunted.ffis 
horse as he said these words,'and started off, preceded Vy 
his guides. Those whd had been sleeping m the streets 
were up ^EStantlj, and followed; but many 
pSte houses ^ these did not know of their chief s depar¬ 
ture. Others put faith in the.Austrian treaty, and deter¬ 
mined on accepting theVered discharge T^e result w^ 
that only about two hundred persons %/ent with the Generffi. 
They feot away twJ hours before the enemy had any know- , 
ledge of their departure, and the news was sent off y 
express to Rimini. This small force was further reduced 
by the capture of one hundred and fifty of his men as they 

were sailing for Venice in fishing boats. 

The morning of 3rd August found Garibaldi with his 
beloved wife, Padre Bassi, Cicero'Vacchio, and a few others 
of his truest friends on the shore at Chioggia. Then “id 
there the question arose. What was to be done? i^d it was 
resolved by them all that in their diminishfcd numbers ^nd 
increased dangers there was no possibility of 
action. The best, arid indeed tne only chance of escap „ 
general calamity, lay their scattering, in t^he hope 
union.at some future time. To abide together 
- death, fo^ a dozen armed-men could dispose of them. 
Scattered, there remained the chance of escape, 
asked np one to^eomptomise himself: he 
friend,^ case he might fall, to take care of 1^ *he 

others must do asebest they could. He would hea^his own 

burden alone. 
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cottiages,%he 

toward Rlvenna. 

E^austed a^^hey must have been by the incessant exciW 

■ fitted 

»n.^ dangers of the wild countiy-vhich ‘inter¬ 
vened; besides which, po* Arista, in her unhappy circum. 
. st^es was.exposbd to ten'fold greater dangerVand her 
stjei^th was already failing. Through the.ie wild foi^sts^ 
wbjch the long story we have? to tell will not suffer us to 
^ ^scnbe beyond saying that they artf trackless and mapless 

s JuTi hum^qely, but 

stealthily by the ^asants, and not intetfered with by w*hat 

we should call the county police. SometiHies. inrjoed, the 
latter rendered aid. 


The wolves of Austria were again ifpon 
•.had missed their real prey, whatever elsl 
gained. The men captured in the boats 
them, except for liberty of insult, which 
gratification of innate brutality; all they 
General and his wife—the proclaimed ones, 
strained all their powers. 


the track: they 
they might'have 
were nothing io_ 
is the proudest 
wanted was the 
For them they 


■ Anita was sinking. Love to her husband she had shewn 
fw beyond the point usually found in our frail nature. 
When she^took the oath of affection she was a true and 
perfect woman; «nd being a trup woman then, she could 
not fie false at any othgr time or in any other circumstances, 
■bhe did not marry for home, Support, hdncur, rest, troops of 
mends, wealth, and all the externals ef comfort. She 
mamod-SrAn love and sympathy, and had indeed,mssSi 
through a career which some man will one day rel&te to her * • 
renown, but which it is beyond ojft- power now to dwell 
upon.. She was still devoted to the ctluse which her husband 
seipred—the liberty of the ,old centre of religion art, 
Itdy; s^* remained thoroughly faithful ,to the husband 
who ha-i^hosen her; and her mother’s heart clung .to the 
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^bomctild a„da.«. in 

'Europe- whether they were dead^ or alive, whether im , 
prisoLd oV -maltreated, and beyond that, the sad l^o 
il a future which must f^r-a, thne dim ^y and h de 
the worth of-her dear husband, the dninnuti«n, d noft the 
dVi^ation, of &ose supplier without 

-111 these troubles weighed upon her She coul.d not^be 
reproachful: when thd world reviled, she would not r^ 1 ^ 
she certainly would not utter a word, to even the deares 
friend, ^ any suspicion concerning the umprudence of one 
mren^^tging the four European Powers in single cofiibat. 
Not she. ^ If by faitl^4he could not, or he could not e 

saved she would rather die. ® , u • 

She was sinkiiig at last. 'When the third day of their.. 

.Sight arrived, Anita made sign that she could go no . 

*’"pi^r (laribaldi and his friend sprang to her assistance, a,nd 
carried her to a homestead not very fa,r off, to assert the 
claims Of humanity in distress by asking for food and 

‘‘"my had not got far on thdr errand before they learnt 

from some fishermen that the enemy was in 
hood in earnest search. .They were compelled to flee a 
once in an opposite direction; bufa private gent eman in 
trneTghbourhood l>rovided atamall travelling carnage ancT 
thorn pee teve.tl hour, hoyoud ^0 ro»h of 

• thot pre»atore 

her lot. While m'^king their way beside a small stream 
which runs not* far «from Chioggia, Anita was su^de^y 
seizechtUh the paips of childbirth, and f-’Tto 
rushed to her aid. taking her in his arms. ^ 

a cottage, where dwelt some touch of mercy andsgpodness, 
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nd laid her on a bed. The neighbours sent oflf to. the town 
or a PjiSsiciM, but the devoted woman, after faintly asking 
0 er hu3ba^ something to aiiaj Iter thirst, expired befoi*'. 
. the doctor could arrive.* Mother and child were at ref 

‘•Dead for It»Iia, not in vain iias died ' 

ceased. 

To nii* dissimilar ends have swerved aside : • 

Each grave her iiatiShalitj'.lias jnerced , 

Ly ifs majestic breadtii, ai*l fortified 
And pinned it ilceper to tlie soil, Forlorn 
Of thanks, he, tjierefore, no <>,10 of these graves I 
Not hers—who at her hushamVs side, iil scorn, 

Outfaced the»whistHng shot and hissifig waves, 

, ■ Until she lelt her littlij babe unborn • 

Recoil within her, from the violin(fslaves 
Ami bloodhounds of the worhi-at.which, her life 
1 ropp d inward from her e^es and followed it 
Beyond the hunters. Garibaldi’s wife 
And child died so. And now the sea-weeds lit 
H('r body like a proper shroud and coif 
And murmnrously the ebbing waters grit 
The litthi pebbles, where slie lies interred' 

In the .sea-sand. Perhaps ere dying thus, 

, She looked up in hi^ face (which never stirred 
hrom Its clenched angutsli) as to Aake excuse 
Sor leaniig him for,his: if so she erred 
He well remembers that slie could not choose.” 

Guribal^’s heart was stricken.. All his grand life since 
that time has the evideiTce of that day stamped thereon. His 
^reevus true-hearted wife wfis dead, jftst when he hoped 
for a new Me to be given in token ceftning-good. The 
fountasr .rf^ears was sealed : he had passed that consalitiot. 
Deep called unto deep; all the waves and billows rhlled over 
ind back upon his heart. Those saw him years after 
vhen he^ssed triumphantly through London, could have 
10 difficulty m tracing the l^es of that sorrowful daf*» The 
armer on v^hose hospitality he had entremjhed very kindly 
^rmitte^the use of his field for a burial-place, *and with hk . 
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bienA’B aid he there deposited, “ in We and certain hope,” 

Si bestlrthly treasure.^ Garibaldx^gged 
riace might not be made known.' He hoped ^ha« no harm 
' Sould come to his host from rendering him assistance, and . 
he also hdped for better times, when he pight redeem th 
body of htabeloved out of Jbe Ji^d of the spoiler, and place ^ 

‘^'r";frhin^.ar^^^^^ Garibaldi’s eventfujahd ‘ 

soLwful life ; an episode, tfto, which history 
as an ineffaceable blo« upon the honour of Austria^ We 
5sed no^etaphor in saying that our hero and his wife had 
half to frL the^pursuit of bloodhou^s; for it^^s thus 
that tha ruthlSss Gqrz^wski followed the ^ 

fugitive Italian and tfie pregnant woman. J^e hounds 
BoSi discovered the J^ting-place of‘Anita ; and, maddened 
at tlfe loss of their victims, the brutal Austrians wreake^ 

^ -iteir vengeance on the hospitable peasant who had ha’^bour^ 
Se dying woman. He was hur^, dravm, and qwirtered on 

THayTrtWs grave was impossible for our he^ 
uIsB he'wanted to die: and indeed many 
distressing trials have destroyed'themselves. But his ene gy 
^al Zbated. He determined on starting 
finishing his work in the world. To that end > 
into the woods, aiming to ^each Sardinia. ^ ^ ^ 

davs he wandered in various disguises among the wood , 
m Jltains, and cavfes of the At>ennines, sometimes rec^vin^ 

hospitable sheltef in^^he farmhouses of the <«^llidt 
wh'ipli he nassed; for there were some who were liW srraia 
«• obey G6d rather than man,” by giving shelter to a so^'t^ 
aiSl^wing man. w We only idea in life was disinter^t^ 
devotion to his maltrdhted country. Sometimes he ha 
place** lay his head. Sometimes, like En^^ 

S^uS bVSauh he found it necessary to hide Wes in 
. the day an<f journey by night 
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His name was alwafs a power. Italians could not betray 
him. The Gentry was swarming with Austrians, Ld money 
was ready ^ the man who would bring him in, but tZ 

■ T hinTthere th^ 

path jyas ^d where it was dangerous; %fld aiSed in 
any way they could, chan^i.^clothes with him, feeding him, 
ha^urmg him, anything t*o render service to their friend 
and benefactor. The grSkt {wivation of,thirty-fi^ days 
unj^er such conditions can be felt—if a man does not die of 
e^austion in the process—but theycan never be described. 
There was often no food to be had : he was too s^lf-denyi^ 
to ask more than^ahelter. The wild Mits of the woodsfand 
herb* ht for human food, were his supply. Mapy of the 
poor people could not have fed him*. ' With them in so many 
places he left a memorandum of their kindness to him under 

^such privations, and these a?e preserveS with affectibnate 
care. 


After all these hardships he contrived to reach Porto 
Ven^ere a small harbour in Piedmont, having onfy his one 
faithful friend with him, on the 6th September, and his 
arrival caused the greatest excitement. His long march, his 
many adventures and escapes, the terrible sufferings which 

he had endured, had centred upon him the interest of all 
men. 


From :^rto -Vfcnere he proceeded to Spezzia, and thence to 
Chiavari, where he aifived in the evening. Notwithstand- 
“ing Jhe late hour, he was recignised, arid* crowd assembled 
around him. The intendant immediatel/ pro(Sfeeded to the 
spot e-'^**egged him to avoid causing disturbance,, a«d*to 
stay there until communications with .the Pigflmontese** 
Government could be made, for wjfich he would instantly 
apply, ^The orders of the Ministry dame wry speeihly, and 
a japtam of th^ Gendarme/ie was instantly despalehed to 
Chiavan ^ mvite Garibaldi to let himselfc be conducted to 
Genoa, ^ere he might remain in safety untif means were 
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[oroid for.';” to ml' g”’®”?®* ‘*® 

towotemlic sptea.l'tot te «» 

cheerfully complied. Th S 

about to leave, and at v? , - g^g,^ tj^eir sympathy: 

to .tMy tor »<! 

these he requested to 1 > " ^lar demonstrations uifdei 

maintain order, observing ^,5 j him harm. Piedmont 

"ri determined on tr»ting him ^ 
States, DW to his depar 

sideratiop, and to rena wefer. But mean- 

tore" for any foreign country he = F 

.rhile he,was, o! conr», under arrest, but 

of protection 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IN EXILE. 

•• 

• • 

Owell for him whose wiW is strong! , 

He suffers, but he will not suffcji- long; 

He suffers, bjit he cannot suffer wrong: 

For him nor moves the loud world’s rarftlora mJflc, 

• Nor all Caiamity’s hugest waves coftfound. 

Who seeitfs a promontory of rock, • 

Compassed round with turbultnt sound, 

Tcmpost-bulfcted, citadel crownoik” 

• —Tennyson. 

' • 

^•jrLT soon transpired at Genoa that Garibaldi would leav^ 
pJLf there for Nice on board the San Giorgio steamer. 
^ Crowds assembled at the port, and many took»to small 
boats for the purpose of seeing and cheering him. These 
boats waited an hour round about the stcanler, when she 
suddenly put on steam and moved towards the outlet of the 
^ort. The people asked the sailors whether he was on 
board, and they declared he was not. However, before 
leaviiig the*port,she stopped, and a boat left the San 
Michaele frigate,, and approached. The people saw it, and 
fi*t up the cry, “ There’s Garibaldi! pull away! Viva Gari¬ 
baldi!” Before they could get close she jvas tjnder wayj 
but they w^i^ in time to know that ho ^as on board. ^ ^ 

His visit to Nice was to see his mothep.^ Heaven only 
can know how ardently his heart yearned for that joy, after 
so many and such personal sorrows ^ hejiad undergone. 
It was arranged that he should return in twenty-fourrfipurs. 
His* language, according to ftie semi-official papers of the 
date, was constantly that of one who thoroughly Werstood 
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the necessities of the political situation of Piedmont and 
Rome, and who, above all things, sought to avoid anything 
‘like discord. Not only ciid he desire to see hi^g^mother, 
but at Nice were his children. He .was on his parole. He 
went^bout freely through the town, and on th| 13th returned 
at Genoa. Immediately aftey ia»ding he Returned on board 

the San Giorgio. , 

*j’rdhi thence Jie wrote thjip to*T)ne of his friends;— , 

“ My Dear Friend, —I aci to sail to-morro%’ for 'Tunis 
Cjji board the Tripoli. • I have seen what you have done for 
me, and »what ypur generous colleagues have done. Convey 
to tliem my expressions of gratitude. J have no cause of . 
con^plaiixt agaiifst anj^ one. pur times,* I believe, require 
resignation, for they are times of bitterness. Remember 
me to all who bravely defend the Jtalian cause, and love 

“ Giuseppe Garibaldi.” ^ 

He was informed by the Royal Commissioners that he 
would leave for Sardinia and go thence to Tunis, but that 
in two di- three months the Unnporary exile would end, if 
the public tranquillity remained undisturbed. 

But on reaching Tunis ho was not permitted to land. 
The French had interlined by j^n envoy, and influenced the 
authorities. The Bey of Tunis kindly offered a steamer 
which should proceed to Malta; but Garibaldi declined, for 
he remembered that soipo Italian refugees hlftl nol^been 
received there on a previous occasioA The.Sardinian vessel 
had turned back,aS far as to» Cagliari, where he arriv^ mr 
the 22nd. •Afte» Ixflng quarantined for two days he landed 
at t^e,small island Maddalena, and there had*i^g^£reedom 
upon parole undqr Colonel Focchi. 

When Sardinia exil,^d her best friend, whom she had not 
enougji courageJ;o acknowledge, he accepted the order with¬ 
out »murmur, and refusing the many offera of moftey which 
came to him, determined, with an empty pockety to fall Back 
upon himself. He sought employment. He took up his 
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commission and agency life at the various seapor^, just as 
when h^ had returned to Monte TJideo from the revolution^ 
in Uruguay. * But trade happened to be bad, and he did n#t 
get enouJiL to live updn. What was to be done! Rome 
had g 9 ne froH^he grasp of its best friend, the* cdmbination 
of self-interest^* reigning families had overwhelmed tS8 
, maA who da»ed them; his companion and cdlisolation 
le^ him for the “ land of t^e l«al,” tod he«rcmained‘alone, 
a ipere “bagman,” asking by work\o earn bread! The 
bagman’s work did not produce enoiigh. He made up ‘his 
• mind to emigrate to America, and took u^^Jris residence^ for 
a time in New Yorjf. * . 

Spijii writes of*this incicV*nt: one* of thd obscure 

streets of New York there was, in 1850, a small candle- 
factory, by the side of which was a tobacconist’s shop, kept 
^y General Avezzana, formerly Minister of War, who*now 
sold cigars to support himself in exile. One of Garibaldi’s 
friends, an officer in the Genoese navy, happened to come to 
New York, and his first care was to see him. He came up 
to the candle-factory and found him with his shirt-sleeves 
turned up, busied in one corner of the shop in dipping 
•wicks attached to short rods«into a paSi of boiling tallow. 

“ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I am glad to see you.” 

“ ‘ And I should be glad to shake hands if you don’t mind 
the tailow. ^ou have come^at a critical time. I have ju^t 
settled a difficulty in navijntion which has worried me ever 
sif long. ’ - 1 .^ . 

“ Thenhe fp^’fKwith ij/rrated the fori«iuldV)£ tfle proble* 
'statedlrft solutioi^aying cheerfully: 

“ ‘ How singularly humorous it is that alhthis caifib out of 
a cauldron of tallow I But never min5. I am weary of this 
occupat^n, and have a strong desire tft go t* sea, wham. 1 
am ^ure, we shall fleet again. ’» h 

“in this vfretched capacity of candle-makiiL ^je was not 
exempt from the insulting remarks of New Y^k City; nor 
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would he have been alone had those r^mais or observations 
been tenfSld more violent.^ A distinguished member of the 
late German Parliament was then constrained uo aecept the 
work of a barber to save his wife and two chih'en from 
starvation.- A popular representative of 
- Ufy was selling cabbages in the ctreets; aur mer, Miot, had 
by their insults been driven to Boston because he Ts^as 
stirviAg, and tliere he^died.from want. They ^^re w,,th 
■glee anticipating the /leasuraftile arrival of Ledru Rollin ,as 
a shore-porter, Louis Bthnc as a dancing-master, Felix By 
as a scen««hifte«, 4 nd Lamartine as a ihendicant; and ey 
urged that these presumptive appointments were honoura e 
and appripriateto tB;*Europevi peoples. * It will, 
excite no surprise that under a homicide like Sickles, who 
• has since acquired a’memoralde notoriety in the annals of 
, murdbr, but was tten only noted as supported by the most 
—profligate woman in their city ; a select body of them assem¬ 
bled to mock Garibaldi at his ‘ melting tub,’ while a body of 
venal wrfitches belonging to their press, comprising a Scotch 
vagabond named Bennett, a noseless knave who bore the 
designation of Raymond, and a strange compound of idiocy 
and rascality named Greeley, who had duped the expatriate 
Irish out of 30,000 dollars on the pretext of once naore 
raising insurrection in their native land, daily insu te im 

with their jibes. i , ^ 

“This Sickles, enjoying in a special degree the protection 

of the American .bgnch, undel theUuoi.’ces of a pettifo^ei^ 
who subseq&ently sayed him from tV| gibbe^^as, moreover, 
amply .provided witfi funds by the o^.spotic gouSrii^Hv.^ 
Europe,-for the.purpose of hunting down those who, after 
passing their lives in \ain resistance to tyranny a ome, 
had been constrp,ined*to seek shelter in exde ^ 
‘could«ftesiat no-'longer. Gariljaldi felt i^^“n to _^PP ^ ® 
the law for p) qtection; and he, accordingly, qui 
city in disguSi, when he at last found it irksome to mov€ 
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about amed'with a ‘V)wie-knife’ by day, and to^leep with 
his reyolver in his hand. Sacri^cing the remainder of hyi 
’property, to^he infinite satisfaction of the rapacious nati^^s, 
he set sdl^r South America.” 

Hire liv^l^nany of his countrymen. Tilly had fiecomo 
more numeroml^nd influftijitfl |ince the time when he dw?*lt 
arfbng them, and* held jthe merchant tradi and shipping 
p:e|ty much in their own bunds.^ Marjy of the Smaller 
tJiiders of \iis country were fti the «ty of Lima, and what 
attracted Garibaldi thither most of 'all was the circumsta»co 
that many emigrants who had been aiBOTTg his* tolurj^ers 
had gone thither. • When the news of tiis probabla visit was 
bruited about, a meeting of •ItaliansJiAd the meir of Genoa 
and Naples was called, and it was determined to send a 
deputation to Callao, ihe po^t of landiiig, and give him a 
^ triumphal entry into Lima. This was accordingly*dono. 
There was their brave chief, looking as of yore, with his 
long beard and long hair, wearing a broad-brimmed felt hat, 
and a short puce-coloured loose tunic belted at the waist. 
So he passed up the main street amid the tumultuous cheers 
of the population, bearing his honour with the same meek¬ 
ness as he had borne hi» sorrows? but grateful for the 
sympathetic gladness of his friends. 

He settled there for a couple of years engaged in merchant 
trat&c, a fnend Imving offered him the command of a vessel 
trading from thence to (%ina, a work that better suited hts 
Tlispgsition and thal the occupation he had had in 

New Yqrkj>l(ff3wherXhat voyage eiuled'^o vtsited Ge 4 |oa 
m an Atimrican trading vessel, and oaHefully 
watched the phases of politics as they'then ‘appeared, 
and learned the particulars of what had transpired in his 
absen»e.* For the supply of his wafhts h» followed a sea¬ 
faring fife, mnnjng a steampr from Nice t<AMarsei/Wh, and^ 
spending his time continually on the watailLn j;he vigorous 
fulfilment of the duties and responsibilities %f his position, 
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busy on the wharfs and quays, and too much intent on work 
^ excite any observation gi to engage public attention. 

•By diligence and tact he realised a respect^le •um, and* 
with it purchased his little farm at (Japrera. throw¬ 

ing aside tb^ sword, he took up the ploughj^wrid lalyured 
ifith his own hands in th^intjiwals of hy . continual mer¬ 
chant trading between Nice and Genoa and elsewhere. ilBut 
he did not forsabe points. •JHe ^>egan to see the possibility 
of Piedmont yet ^eii^ in a position to redeem 'Italy ; *a}id 
w^hout separating himself^from his somewhat extreme but 
beloyed #rfends,'^« determined to da all he could for the 
national pause in cdhnection with the growing influence of 

the King^f Sar5inisf.t ' 

It was in the year 1854 that he returned to Europe, 
and responding to^ warm invitation from the men of New- 
castle-on-Tyne,'he visited them on his way. Having kindly | 
“But firmly declined any public demonstration, it was re¬ 
solved to present him with an address of welcome and 
sympathy, accompanied by a sword and telescope, to be 
purchased by a penny subscription. The proposal, when 
made public, was received with great enthusiasm, demands 
for subscription lists doming in from all parts, and the • 
expressions of approval and sympathy being warm and 
numerous. 

The presentation took place on board his ship, at SMelds, 
on Tuesday, 11th April, the day b^^re he sailed. 

The sword was a handsome we&mon," jjHh a gold hiit, off 
w^-’ch this inscription was engraved %«Presex»hld to General 
Garibaldi by the people of Tynesidt^ friends t3S'l6ut^^S!P'«i 
Freedom'," Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 1854.” The telescope 
bore the same inscription. 

_ In neplying to the sffldress presented, and thanking them 
for tliliir gifts, Garibaldi said :v- 

“ One of ^hej'people—a workman like yourselves—I value 
very highly tlfese expressions of your esteem; the more so 
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because you testify thereby your sympathy for my poor 
oppre^d and down-trodden cou<|fcry. Speaking in a strangp 
* tongue, 4 fe^l most painfully my inability to thank you* in 
terms suH^iently warrti. 

“ yhe fubte will alone shew how soon it will'be before I 
am called on ^tinsheatl»t^e»noble gift I have just receivSB, 
anJfl again Vattle in behalf of that which lies nearest ^my 
hoart—the freedom of my nativc^and. • But be lure of 
tljis: Italy will one day be A nation, and its free citizens 
will know how to acknowledge ^all Iho kindness shewn i>er 
exiled sons in the days of their darkest inc-ubles.** ^ 

“ Gentlemen, would say more, But my bad English 
prevents me. You can appreciate feelings, and under¬ 
stand my hesitation. Again I thank you from my heart of 
hearts; and be confident of this, that whatever vicissitudes 
of fortune I may hereafter pass through, this haifftsome 
sword.shall never be drawn by mo except in the cause o'i 
liberty.” 
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CHAPTBEf VIII. 

( ' 

6 

WAH WITH AUnfRIA. 

“ Ev’n now wo hear w'ith inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom 
/oi,o spirit of the years to-oo^e 
Yoarningeto mix himself with life. 

A 8l«w-do;’eloped strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school; 

Phanferms of other forms of rule, 

New h^jijestics of mjghty States. 

The warders of the growing hour, 

But vague in vapour, hard to mark; 

And round them sea and air are dark , 

With creat contrivances of power." 

^ —Tennyson. 


It has been the good fortune of Italy, tod the reward of 
® all the services which she bad rendered to civilisation, 
^ that even in the most sombre period of her history, 
and when her children were separated by ^ 

terested in maintaining nmtual distrust 
who were not engrossed, like the -x in the furrow, by the 
meLry or the LWity of ferief^^^^-to the honzgn a 
ima^e of‘’to united Italy ; ai?. the 
broughtchome to every rising generation the “ 

ambitions’of tho^ poets, of who 

country iJito existence, crying to her with the 
Ity: .“Mother, come forth from thy tomb!' 
Llonftfty and success in the field had libe;nted It^^ ^ts 
and authors>>.aroused the desire and 
pendence, the &piration to be free tod united. From the 
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Florentine who sets in the circles of his Paradiso those who' 
delivered Itajy from the strange^^ to the impassioned verses 
of Giusfi, olfe and the same cry has ever issued from^he 
hearts fti^he oppres^d: “ Fuori Barbari! ” Out wit^ the 
foreigners Nonvogliam Tedeschi 1 ”) We will Save no 
Germans! li/was am^IJtnl^ese circumstances and i^h* 
th\se thoughts that Cai;our awoke to manhdbd. With him 
Itj^ian patriotism enters upo»n iie*' phase; it leaveS behind 
tke shadow of conspiracy, ^Wlerein^ho much devotion and 
heroism have been e^xpeiided at an alisolute loss; it reuouyces 
revolutionary agencies, in order to sh£W'<ihat 1d>e in^ej^n- 
dence of Italy is question of Eurodban order, &nd enlists 
public opinion in its interest. 

Cavour was not one of those reckless men who would set 
Europe on fire to get them|elvcs out of a difficulty. He 
had the patience of a firm, resolute man who reli^ upon 
the justice of his cause, and has no reason to call into 
existence accidents and chances in order to bring his long- 
ripening plans to issue. If fortune does not seek us out in 
our sleep, she ever avoids the imprudent capricious people 
who would take her by storm, unable to wait until the force 
of circumstances causes the object«of their ambition to fall 
into their hands. Austria made a point of soothing his 
impatienc e., and hastening the issue which he desired. 
Boasting inTR8» veteran armiea, renowned for their dis¬ 
cipline, accustomed ^o/ictate her will throughout Italy, 
•wh«se princes vastals and dependents, she could 

no lont^r e»!tKre the -^ectacle of thi# pdAy State Iiecoiging 
flay afte^ flay the p4enal of liberty, the refuge o| ^11 who 
had sworn the oatli of Hannibal against her tyranny iif* 
Italy. As sometimes happens wfth tyrants whose power 
begiw to totter, she did not resist the temptation Jo assert 
her will, never friving to kieep up the appt|rance c(f4egalitjr 
and the Sympathies of the European acfcrts. Suddenly 
throwing over existing treaties, she no 'Anger concealed 
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“that she WM organising a crusade inWur of absolutism 
^nst liberal Europe, anc^ummoned Piedmont to disarm. 

lAter on, when circumstances brought the* contrasted* 
natures into opposition and strife, Oavour shew^ his in¬ 
tellectual sapA-iority by forbidding the passia^(^ r^ent- 
•m«it which murmured round »bju4 him to^ise the pure 
character and ftal greatness of the leader-of thetfhousan#. 

Gafibaldi,” h# sai^“is«A man by himself; his ways 
are peculiarly his «wnf other* would not do whit he do^, 
an^ he could not do what others do. Garibaldi is more 
thay general; kajs a banner. We have misunderstood 
each other for the rfioment; and I am sure that, if there 

were no efee betvhen 7 - we should understand one another 
again. 

Such, then, was the statesman who jhad brought about the 
j^sewnd great struggle between Piedmont and Austria; who 
had spent a decade in preparing for it, and who had strained 
every nerve in deserving the success which he attained. 
We rob Garibaldi of none of his gloiy by giving Cavour his 
due; and the following pages will amply prove how indis- 
^nsable the soldier-patriot was to the triumph of the 
diplomatist. 

The time had come when Cavour’s patient labours were 
to bear their fruit, and when, moreover, by a fortunate 
coincidence, the ambition .and policy of ,,Loais Napoleon 
ensured the co-operation of Tragic?‘'and Sardinia against 
their common enemy Austria.' It -- without a view ^. 
to ^Jiis contingency that Oavour had ' ^juntry into 

alhancp jyith England and France dui ng the Or^ar, w4x^ 
•Vhereof ^e result had been to wipe'^out on the field of 
battle thd rankling.memories of 1849, and to familiarise 
French ^nd Italian soldiers with the idea of fighting'si^e by 
slda The Sardi nian Government left nc. opportunity of 
letting aU Itdy Understand how necessary to them, and how 
useful would belthe co-operation of France, “ without which 
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Sardinia’s j^sition Vould be a forlorn one, England’s*^ 
frien^y attitude having given f^ce to decided inllifference." 
On one»occdlion Oavour stated, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that as4^1y as 1849*Napoleon had desired to aid Sardinia 
in a,war ^'Amst Austria. Than which, indeed, thete were 
many things U'^e imprab|ble. •• • 

\In the year 1858 the relations between Sardinia and 
N^les were much disturbedi frow cau^s into wfiiclf we 
i^ed not enter. Whatever these wtirc, ihere can be small 
doubt that Cavour rather kept the‘sore open than attemgted * 
to close it; and one advantage of this jonewhat Machiavel¬ 
lian conduct was^that a colourable pretext was afforded for 
the continued armament Sardj.nifl, -w^ich had already 
excited grave jealousy and alarm on the part of Austria. 
Moreover, Oavour w^ by this time perfectly ready for the* 
outbreak of hostilities, and if was in exact accordance with, 
his provisions that the Government of Vienna now gave him ■ 
to understand that an attack upon Naples by Sardinia 
would be considered by Austria as a “ cause of v^ar.” 

After these events, and these unmistakable forewarnings, 
no time was lost by either country in making itself ready for 
immediate action. Austria was •sorely crippled in her 
resources, and an attempt to raise six millions sterling in 
London was successful only to the extent of about one-fifth 
of tjie amOTui^^Sardinia contra^ited a loan of two millions, 
granted an amnesty fo /er political and military prisoners, 
*an^ made no >hc nSws that befope the end of March 

she would b»^le to raace 120,000 mgn if?the€eld. C^our 
Ajnt for'Ofcribaldi, aJwe have already stated, and g%ve him 
the rank of general*bf division, relying upon the^oble free^ • 
lance to raise his own troops, whiclf was effected Without the 
sligh^esl difficulty. No sooner wavit ki^wn that pur hero 
would'work in jpearty concqRt with the kin* than vciunteerti 
flocked in^ his standard from all parts qf|the^ country, and 
especially from the Lombardo-Venetian pit>vinces, where 
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•men were eager for the opportunity of 
Austria ‘At Coni, Garib^i raised and trained three bat. ^ 

lrr„i W, to „«Ls of a force 
effective eervice m to commg 

Alpine* Chassfeurs (Cacciatori degl Alpi). f 

•btfSily prepared her contingentf r|iobilising darr^ 

-one consistiitg of Imperial Guards-and thres regimetfts 
of Ufiery. Aisstriayvith.no less alacrity, 
immense Lrificesmndi(fabour‘to mass six ^ 

baijly and Venice, so as* to be prepared for any violation of 
the peace which »igjit be attempted by Wdinia. 

On the .’.7th, after h solemn service in th^ capital, attended 
by the ktig and hi^ ministers, Victor Emmanuel s^staff 
received marching orders for Alessandria, and the kin„s 

•proclamation to the army appeared. * • 

/ TheMie was cast, and the war began. We cannot attempt 
' in these pages to follow it in detail, or to do much more than 
indicate the part which Garibaldi took in it. His A pm 
Chasseurs‘numbered originally 4500 men, consisting o 
representatives of every State in Italy, and of more than one 
foreign country-the Poles amongst them. A small contim 
rrent of Romans had arrived, .bringing 200 horses and - 
30,000 scudi; but the bulk of the « Cacciatori ” were Lom¬ 
bards and Venetians, who fought not merply fw the ultima e 
unification of Italy, but for the immediate K^alion of their 
own home from a hated yoke. ^ hero was left almost^ ^ 
complete liberty ir^^e dispositton aKit«*' 41 i^of his fqfc , 
forihe king‘and%s advisers knewWt 

irr^ula^ action, in rapid surprises, in i^fettered enflhusiMiTS!;'- • 

•'rather than in the «ubordination of scientific warfara 

Garibaldi’s movemerits were entirely characteristic of 
him. The Austrians had massed their force upon theiy le t, 
inticip&fing ancattack from U® French «« 

Alessandria, sfifeing the opportunity, our hero pushed m 
haste towards toe north, crossing the Ticino, and advancing 
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some fifteen miles in" he direction of Como. It would have 
been ^easy f^r Gyulai to divid^^im from the ftedmontese 
army, and tSus ensure his destruction, so that the movenjcnt 
of the ’l•'lunteer General cannot be said to have been either 
souq^l (fr imUy His object was not—it need'hardlylje said 
—to turn tim flank of* ^o* Austrians, but principallyHto* 
excite the Jx)mbaf(ls of the west to take up arms; and in 
this-ho was to a great *extc®t su.''cessfuj. At Vfrese ha 
il^ued the*following proclamrrtion* * 

“ Lombards ! You are called td a new life, and you will ' 
respond to,the appeal^ as your Withers did «f yore At Ponsida 
and Legnago. 'IJfio enemy is the salho as ever,^ pitiless, a 
blaejj, assassin anS a robber., Your breflhrefl in ovojji province 
have sworn to conquer or to die with you. It is our task 
to avenge the -insult#, the outrages,* and the servitude of^ 
twenty generations: it is for us to leave to our children So 
patrimony freed from the pollution of a foreign domination. 
Victor Emmanuel, chosen by the national will for our 
supreme chief, sends me to organise you for this patriotic 
fight. I deeply feel the sanctity of this mission, and I am 
proud to command you. To arms! Then bondage must 
cease. He who can seize a weapon, and does not, is a' 
traitor. Italy, with her children united, and freed from 
foreign dominatiqji, will now know how to recover by 
conquest lhe"^l|nk which Providence has assigned her 
among the nations.” * 

• garibaldi left Turin with* three thotf^nd seven hundred 
men; and thfi day after his departure hcl^uitted Biell^nd 
proceeded «to Borgoroanero, where he' passed the rygjit and 
part of the next day. He then prepared his plans, and pulf * 
wem in harmony with the instrflctiong he had received 
from^eadquarters. The principal •object was to (yoss the 
Ticin<^ and efi"^ the passijge and invasioa withotftKlangel' 
to himself*or his men. He knew that all fhese men risked 
their lives, inasmuch as, before becoming soiiiers, they were 

O 
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VJtcumd, according to 
t\ie Anstnln Code, t\ie pcT^ty oi deatii. "He^ accordingly 
spread the report that he intended to stop at Afcna,»and he 
even wrote himself to have stores and lodgingsjpepared 
there, £ftid the churches fitted up for the recepti 'f^f’hqj'ses. 
•Nt^sooner had he sent oflF these»o|d6rs by spSfial messengers 
to Arena, whi#h is on the *Lago Maggiore, than he ga/e 
ordel-s <b his me% each-of ’u^iom* carried two muskets,^t® 
leave for Oastelletio, Where they crossed the Ticino in §, 

• feny-boat on the 24th May, to Sesto Oalende, and by a 
forced mEgrjh psoceeded to* Varese. rThe Austrians, on 
learning how they .had been tricked, assen\bled at Oalarata, 
and inters%)ted the Ihie of the yicino at t'^arese, belitjjjing 
that they would thereby cut off the retreat of the force and 
surprise it. Garibaldf troubled himself little about that pro- 
jCeeding, and induced the towns and villages to revolt. His 
» success in this was so great that he had to write to the king 
for eight thousand muskets and eight thousand great-coats. 
Foreseeing,* however, an attack on Varese, he barricaded the 
town—which does not mean that he barricaded himself in 
the town. That done, he left two hundred of his men, and 
they, with the assistance ef the poj»ilation, heroically resisted 
the Austrians, who soon attacked the place. In the mean-, 
time he marched with the main body of Ijis army from the 
town towards the hills; s^id some time yfol&Vards, 'sur¬ 
prising the enemy in flank, defeated^ahd routed them. The 
Austrians retired in‘ great disorder, and only re-forme<^at* 
Camerlata, a rery Cmpqftant position, from which Como can 
be defended without gfcat loss. But Garibaldi scarcely lefff 
) .them time*to couijt themselves, as he attacked them again, 
and after ti sharp combf^t, in which many of their officers 
were killed, dislodged them. “ , 

‘ Accounts diffe?: with respect iQ the condu ^t of botlT* sides 
in this brief epi[qde of the war; but the following wel!- 
authenticated'arpedote may be construed by the discerning 
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reader as ex]||laining tuch a natural and only too familiar 

discrepancy. Garibaldi, on being told that the^Austrions, 
•having Jfiid ^eir hands on one oinis followers, broken doivn 
by fatig\ 4 G near Varese, had hung him on the nearest tree, 
exclaimad^vi^he cowards! I will sift this* story to the 
bottom, and n i find i(^ I will shoot every AustrlWn • 
oflicer that^I have made prtsoner.” Money, so much 
want^ed at other times,*^oui^d ipto Gijfibaldi’s Ailithry 
trelsury, together with gold.neckla^s and other valuable 
trinkets from fair Lombard latliesr In two days the sum 
collected reached 2,0^0,000 fraflcs. 

Faithful to his promises. Garibaldi owx*,;* iw 

turned to Oomo,**after having beaten* th» Aust^ans, than 
he marched southwards to aid the allied armies of France 
and Italy. ^ 

The main body of the Atistrians, after recrossiwg the , 
Ticino and the Naviglio Grande, a ship canal running 
parallel with the river, halted at Magenta, half-way between 
Novara and Milan, where it was considerably reiitforced by 
the arrival of Clam-Gallas with the first corps d’armee; 
Gyulai’s plan being, it is alleged, to turn and attack the 
allies on the,5th of June., But thg latter did not wait for 
him to offer battle. 

The van of the French army reached Novara from the 
soutlj;-west vxx-x Jij^e 1st of June., Hence the forces were 
separated into two diwisi^ns; the road through Trecate to 
^e bridge of San Martino being followed by the divisions 
of <5enerals Wimpffen, Clerc, Martiny)reyi d’Angely, Niel, 
VJnoy^ Caiyobert, and Trochu, in the^order named j wfnlst 
Gfenerals MacMahon' and Espinasse mai;(;^ed to* a higher ^ 
point of the Ticino, where they wein to construct’ a bridge 
and cross over to Turbigo, so as toujoin general Cialdini, 
and n?gwe down t^n Magen^ from the No.^h. Napoleon' 
himself was witn the Guards, under ]^artimprey and 
d’Angely; and upon them devolved the ^rst and most 
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Z'ThT- T On thi morning of 

me 4th ohj une the Ewperor bimseli gave the order to cL 

we bridge over the Ticino,^d from thence to JuishjfcJtward* 
to the Ponte di Magenta over the JJfaviglid Gr!|pde. It 
was between .these two lines of water that tji^ Imperial 
Grard had to bear the brunt j^f^ j)owerful dm murmrous 
attack from the enemy,* whiffet tnere was. as ye| no sign^of 
MatiMrhon’s approach ^fron^ the* north, and whilst, the 
divisions of Oanro^ert^nd Trgchu were still far i*i the rtar. 
As it happened, perhap# this hold, and, as some think, pre¬ 
mature co^menQgment of hostilities bj the Guards won the 
battll of Magenta ; ^t if they had been driven tack across 
the Ticin^ it is aot improbable that theVAustrians might 
have gained a decisive victory. 

• The second French^orps had had some trouble at Turbigo 
^and Ctiggione, and*south of tfie latter place it was threat¬ 
ened by Clam-Gallas, who, with a little more activity, 
might have cut of the lagging division of Espinasse from 
the more advanced forces of MacMahon and Cialdini, and so 
have taken the latter in the rear. But the Austrian missed 
this opportunity, and the sound of French guns at Buflalora 
soon gladdened the he^ts of Napoleon and his generals. 
Meanwhile, Oanrobcrt, Trochu, and Vinoy had crossed the 
Ticino, and turned the fate of the struggle at Ponte di 
Magenta. The weakness of the Austrian ^-'^r^lsliio on 
this eventful day was almost incigdible. It was not until 
two o’clock in the afternoon thn.t Gyulai, who had been in^ 
formed at an.,earlhour of t'ne French movements, thought 
fit to mount his horse and leave his headcyiarters at 
tAbbiate Qrasso fpj* Magenta; of course too late to do any 
good. 

All the afternoon the battle raged fiercely on the banks 
of the p\n*ih Seven times was^the bridge fpst and wQp; but 
at length the Austrians retired upon Magenta. During 
this retrograde^^ movement they were taken in flank by a 
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iijurderous fire from tfspinasse’s artillery; and in Magenta 
itsdf a terribfe meUe ensued. slaughter was vast on 
Tboth sides, it was not until eight p.m. that the vill»e 
was fairly in the hands'of the French. It was then that the 
Austi^rft M^theniselves, for the moment at least, l^aten, 
and tha^ retired %long th« ySan road. 

Xext niori*ing Gyulai o^rdered*a fresh attaclt, but nothing 
caniecf it.^ Clam-Gallas and -Iieichtenstem had seefl more 
clqp,rly than their leader the retil signiMcaiice of the battle of 
Magenta, and when, on the ,’5th of Juno, Gyulai ordered 
Hartung ai^ the S^ssian troo*ps to a^lvaftce, ke was in 
actual ignorance ^f the position of* Clam-Gaiyis, who 
steadily pursued his march towards MiHin !* The Anstrians 
were therefore soon recalled, and the rotreaf soon became 
general. • 

The fact is not to be denied, as a contemporary ^t^riter 
points out, that through this affair on the Ticino “Lom¬ 
bardy was lost to the Austrian crown.” The only hope now 
lay in the line of the Mincio, in the neighbourhobd of the 
femous quadrilateral formed by the fortresses of Verona, 
Peschiera, Mantua, and Legnago. 

. “The day rfter, the Emperor Lewis Napoleon and the- 
King of Sardinia made their triumphal entry into Milan, 
amid cries of exultafjon and welcome, and a state of excite¬ 
ment difficult to •■'.inscribe; a sort of delirium seemed to have 
seized the people. * •. 

> o ^“Victor Emmanuel express*bd himselfVjth unmistakable 
clearness;—‘Inhabitants of Lombardy!*' Th* fight^f 
naiions.re-ei*ablished, let your voices I’e heard in fayc^r of 
a union with my kihgdom.’ He spoke ‘of the -3801111068 
which Sardinia had already made fir the c<jmmon cause, 
and urged the Lombards at once to Jecognise the fact and 
the. ^bMequencesjtof their dqUverance from the AAMrian 
yokfe.” * 

• 0 ^ 

In the meantime Garibaldi, with his Chesseurs of the 

13 
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Alps, ■was.always in advance of the Veft flanb of the Allies, 
fousing and organising t|>7 country on the southern slopes 
of=the Alps, recruiting and following on t^i^'heels of the 
enem^. Before the Allies entered Milan he wa^'in Lecco, 
on the ealt^n branch of Lake Como; befij'i'e they had 
Crossed the river he appeared ft Bergamo*; and wib’le they 
w^e crossingHhe river Adda he appeared at Prescia. 

The” Austrians now -withdrew, in three large colunvns, 
behind the Alps. * Irfthe ceritre was General Benedek, who 
wp.8 retreating in the direction of Lodi. On the right wing 
wa^ Urbto, 'v^ho .operated the par sage of the Adda at > 
Canonict^j and CasssEho, not, however, vdthout being some¬ 
what aftifeiyed l?y the French.^ On the left wing nj arched 
the main body of the Austrians, along the left bank of the 
Po, crossing the ^A^da below Pizdghettone. The head¬ 
quarters were established at Casatigozzi, on the road from,, 
Cremona. The line of retreat on to the left bank of the 
Mincio was in no way threatened. The communications, 
however,* lying more northward than the direction the 
Austrian army was following— e.g., that going otF towards 
Goito, or even that leading to Peschiera—seemed imperilled ; 
for Garibaldi had pushed forward as far as-Bergamo, and- 
was making preparations, amid the acclamations of the in¬ 
surgent population, for marching via Brescia towards the 
Lake of Garda—an undertaking that, ir-^'Spite of the five 
thousand men and four guns at the disposal of the guerilla 
chieftain, must be'‘designated’ as a very bold one, as jt 6jt- 
pu'-ed the Kttle band on its march to the danger of being 
attaclced in the flank from troops descending frrfhi the Tyrol. 

The more immediate danger for Garibaldi lay, however, 
in the approach of 'Orban’s flying corps. In spite of his 
numerical inferiority,'Garibaldi determined, on the ,15th of 
June,*^! attacic the troops voder Urbaif and at tfestelne- 
dolo the advanced corps of the two parties came to blows. 
The numbers Engaged were not inconsiderable : Garibaldi had 
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PiedAontese troops of the brigade Voghera, 
iis corps more o«^ match for theVstriaijs. 

. - strongly occupied all farmhouse* m 

the neigllbourhoodof eastelnedolo that admitted of a hasty 
arri^ftig, a^c., and pushed forward a cotps of 'sharp- 
shoot^ shewing a detewiiiotion to attempt to cut off flfe 
Ai^trians fi»m thair line of reJreat on Montechiaro. The 
conflict became very san^invy. By lyi attack ‘bn ^the 
er^mys front the Austrians* could •obtain no advantage 
whatever; on the contrary, this tuVned out much to their 
prejudice. JVIajor vq|i Bourguignon ^herafore .attempt^, 
at the head of thjj 3rd battalion of the Archduke Ifeiner 
infantg-y, a squadron of flallpr hussars,'and a detachment of 
artillery, to turn the enemy’s position and disperse the 
Piedmontese reserves. , * , 

In the meantime Major von WelsersReimb, with*fe bat-» 
talion of the regiment Rainer, and Major Schmidt, with the 
1st battalion of the regiment Zobel, had got into a very 
critical position. These battalions were completely' sur¬ 
rounded by the Garibaldini, and were being decimated by 
ball and bayonet. They kept well together, however, till 
• Bourguignon’* artillery was heard in the direction of Civi- 
lerghe, and the jiiger of the 19th battalion, together with 
the infantry regiment Keller, came up and broke the 
destructive coriS^ of^the foe aound Welsersheimb’a and 
Schmidts troops, whereupon the Garibaldini retired once 
^ iWor% to the farm-houses. The conflict .lasted some four 
hours, till at'length Garibaldi, feeling ^lis iftimericab in- 
fefiority, withdrew his men out of th’e battle, and.qjade a 
retreat on Brescia, ^veral small detachments in*the farm-**' 
houses were not quick enough in their mov^ents* and fell 
into the hands of the Austrians. These.latter, however 
did norpush fory^rd beyon(i.Civilerghe and TrepdHti, but* 
on the advance of Cialdini with a part of big djyision to the 
aid of Garibaldij retired slowly, and soon after evacuated 
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Gastelnedojo, attempting to destroy'^ the brfflge over tlie 
Qhiesa, Bertoletto, ■wlj/7h was, however, foon rendered 
payable again by the Piedmontese and Garib.a?dini. ’ 

The famous leader who with his daring moveiJJents had 
astonished’Ehrope had already been rewso-dfed* by the 
‘•Gallant King.” An order offtl'e day, dated Mhan, the 
8 th June, conferred upon him the gold* meda\ of military 
V alour. A life pension of ^five hnndred francs is ^ways 
granted to those wh(f are deemed worthy of that distinc¬ 
tion. 


T|ie awas'd of"the§e honours gave gneat satisfaction to the = 
people of- Lombardy,'because it shewed Victor Emmanuel’s 
recognition of all thd’ great services which had been rendered 
by Garibaldi s force to the main army. 

Steadily and cautiously the allietl armies continued to 
- roll oh after the retreating masses of the Austrians, who 
abandoned successively the lines of the Adda, the Oglio, the 
Chiese; the French marching on the right, the Piedmontese 
on the left, and Garibaldi acting with them on the north, 
till on the 22nd of June, Lonato and Castaglione were occu¬ 
pied by the allied troops, and the Austrian army crossed the 
Mincio to the eastern side. i t 

The Emperor of Austria had now resumed the command* 
in-chief of the army, and his headquarters were at Villa- 
franca, which lies within the famous quadiSiateral, and not 
far from the famous town of Custozza. The battle of 
Solferino was fough\ on the 24'th June. The Austrian army 
nui^ibered about '170,000 men, and the allied forces were 
not Iqsa than 160,OOO, two of the largest armies that had 
ever come into conflict in modem times. The Emperor of 
Austria in person wm opposed to the Emperor of the 
French, and the King df Sardinia. „ 

Thtf'battle commenced about five o’clock in the morning, 
when the ^Imperor Napoleon, who was at Montechiaro, 
proceeded in ohaste to Castaglione, where the Imperial 
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— The maia collision of these two 
forenW The 

g and Hfejghts of Solferino, an exceedingly strong an^ 

MZhS^r^^ contention. 

iVlarsh^ Bft^juay dHilhers directed the adbaolts.‘which 

re^l^but thfh obstinacy, and sometinf* 

reposed, but the heights were at length woh. The Pied- 

mentese, advancing by Poszolongo, were a8,»iled bya'strong 

Austrian force, which they Successfully, resisted, and at 

anTGelmLN r^***‘" u Marshal MacMahon 

«"g^ged tojhe -rtghtnf MaSol 
r,Zln 7 Marshal Canrob%rt was ch^fly Sou- 

The P an.expected itta«k from Mantua. 

op.r.«W ” ” ““ ''"■■r direotmg «„ 

The Emperor of Austria, who had occupied a hohse at 

noon^ The Austrian army then commenced its retreat, 
which was skilfully conducted, favoured for a fSme by ^ 
terrific storm of thunder, hail, and wind, which raged for 
oWo continued until about eight 

■ Jd foZ t-k 30 pieces of cannon 

and 7000 prisoners. The loss of the French in killed and 
wounded was 12,000 rank and file, and 720 officera The 
loss ci the Aust^ipns was doubtless considerably more, but 

t T rJZ c'^ated a 

• Afar^al of France. 

Two ^eat b&ttles had been /ought, Jbut'Austeia had not 
been dnver^from Italy. There remained still tho^M^t 
mipregnable fortressefi of the Quadrilateral.. Besides, other * 

The ii^ntions of Napoleon were mclre thim doubtful, and 
Englwlfnewspap^ did not hssitate to say so. The GSrman ‘ 

„ wae.about to canw 

out the designs of his uncle, threatened an invasioTS 
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to^y for what purpose T a t”l’ c^clined 

English Secretary Sr Forest AffaS 
l^tcb to Ferfin, in which he sL ^ «^es- 

ment observes, with great c6nn.« Govern- 

mt in the ^ar which has broS"’ ^ ^5* take 

Sardinia on the^ne side. a,d Stria 

' Napoleoh hSs declafecUhat h T 

attacking Germany. It jV ^ no intentiomof 
Eriijce H«gent''(the, present em ^ ^e^ieved that the 

had becbifle alarliied'. Ho had w. Emperor Napoleon 
. -hat might he not losoT SlaT ^nt 

of Pimssia, whicl^ might Zze of the action 

France. He was uncertain as to hk ^'^^nde 

the four great Austrian fortress^ u*’*''* 
w ethw he had not already created I h' ^a “ncertain 
prove dangerous to France^ And he -^’oh might 

that kingdom might not, in « f tr' 

Sardinia to Rome. ® o^tend itself from 

To the great astonishment nt p 
already carried all before him entrS^"’* had • 

V" Frances Joseph 11“ -ith 

Jillafranca on the 8th of Jufr t ‘=°ncluded at 

fr.no.Tr,;™ r tatorn'fcr" ° 

necessaiy to give the whole of th^falr I* « not 

rrrl the citation of !n t1 *-o sovereigns 

hat the confederatiorf should be T'* Cfonfederation; 
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French Empwor shoufd hand over the ceded territory*to the 
King of Sar<|inia; that Veneti^should form pkrt of the 
1!taliaif Qon^^eration, though remaining under the crowia it 
Austria >that the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of 
Jfod^a»sho)*ld return to their States, granting a general 
amnesj^r; that tJie two ei^pjrors should ask the Holy Fatlf«r i 
to jj^oduce^ndispensable reforms into his States; and that 
a .full and complete amnesty should be granted oh ^bth 
side'll to persons compromised in tha laj;e events in the 
territories of the belligerent parties.* 

This preliminary’cgntract was afterwarck verihed by a 
treaty of peace signed at Zurich, in*the presence of the 
amba^adors of the several. States. The‘treaty* was con¬ 
demned in the House of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst, who 
disputed the sincerity <jf Louis Napoleon. “ If I am asked,” • 
said he, “ if I can place reliaifce on the iSinperor Napoleon, , 
I reply with confidence that I cannot, because he is in a 
position in which he cannot place reliance on himself.” 

The design of the French Emperor was seen through by 
Lord John Russell, who wrote to Lord Cowley at Paris:— 

“ Her Majesty has learned with concern that the question 
of annexing Savoy to France has Jbeen in agitation. If 
Savoy should bo annexed to France, it will generally be sup¬ 
posed that the left l^ank of the Rhine and the natural limits 
will b# the next {j^ect; and thus, the emperor will become 
an object of suspicion in* Europe, and kindle the hostility of 
vhiich his uncle was the victiiA.” On thfe 8 th, Earl Cowley 
replied that, iw the course of an interyew* he had had with 
Count JValeavski (another creature of the imperial cqujt^ he 
assured the English dhibassador that the emperor had aban- *' 
doned all idea of annexing Savoy t^ Franca Yel, on the 
24th o^ March 1860, the treaty of £*inexati^ was figned. 
Commaut on sucl^jq)erfidy would be superfldous. •• . * 

The Dail{} News aptly summarised the designs of Napo¬ 
leon :—“ If a man is to receive praises in t^is world and 
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remission in the next, in consideration of all t le offences he 
has not cfimmitted; if criminals are to j be pardoned 
dh^count of all the harm they have left undo((je, >jh5f their 
the author of the peace of Villafraaca deserves the credit 
done tb peacemakers. Test the Emperor of the french by the 
designs imputed to him last Eas|e% by the cecret co^K^iracy 
with Russia for the dismdhiberment of Eurppe—%vj^/;'he 
projected invasiop of Englai ]^—Vf the descent upon Egypt 
—the partition of,Tuikey—the capture of Malt^, Gibraltjjr, 
and Corfu—and a few’other trifling enterprises, east and 
west—and*we cheerfully a'dmit that,,Louis N|,poleon has 
well deserved of mankind for the clever feat of swerving 
from the^tone ^./ally between ,the Mincio and the ^dige. 
He has, with unpartial perfidy, disappointed his calumnia- 
<= tors, and deceived hik friends. . . . We see noble principles 
prostituted, and sAbstantial interests disturbed—for what 1 
To prove that an emperor can be a general without ever 
having been a soldier, and tliat the art of war is more 
easily learned than the arts of honesty and justice.’ 
England is not without reproach in Italy, but we are thank¬ 
ful that, in the darkness of Villafranca, her hands at least 
are clean.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

G^RIBAI^JI TO THE RESCUE. * 

‘ ‘ .flone in Garibaldi plac« thy trusrt ; 
i'herfi shalt thou find a chanipinn brave and just.” 

•—Walter Savage Landor. 

* HE first stejn of the authorities ftfter the p^ce terras 
• were published was notification ^ the avolunteers 
that they might depart to their homes: but in the 
perplexing uncertainty of affairs that order was temporarilj^ 
countermanded. Garibaldi could not be brought t<f see its. 
propriety, for his opinion went in the opposite direction. 
He, however, issued a proclamation to the army he con¬ 
ducted by an order of the day, dated 19th July r859. 

“Whatever direction political events may take, Italians 
ought not, under existing circumstances, either to lay down 
their arms oi» to feel any dsscouragesnent. On the contrary, 
they ought to enlarge their ranks, and shew to Europe that, 
led by the valiani Victor Emmanuel, they are ready to 
encoSnter anev\\^the vicissitudes of war, whatever com¬ 
plexion they may assume.” 

As might be expected, afty the ho^s which had been 
raised in Saiflinia and Lombardy, tha re^t of Sie penjgsula 
was ia a sAte of extreme agitation. Revolutions br^^ke out 
in the States of Tuscany, Modena, and*Parma-^States in** 
which d^espotism of the most painful type i|ad been heredi¬ 
tary, and against which Mazzini strofe with n^ht aijd m«in 
His froclamati^s were ceaseless. His «fervent*%ppeali 
were responded to by the youth of Italy, whicjj, along with 
the whole of liberal Europe, turned round wad called upon 
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n* J**””” gTrSlS h" . ■ 

IllkV in slavery, ^e 

“Finding,’ he said, th y rantln-tlfe %rmy 

pretext, my ffeedom of ^Jed-a fteedom %h I 

.iSfceentral Italy, every good Italian^ni-^^t 

have ever used.Ior the objec ll On therday 

t." atteto-l leave hi, ioldto te 

when Vietot Emmanad a ” j find an arm 

^ 6iH‘»'‘!''“’;:^“nd“^rby *5 eide of. my brave 
of BOipekMid ort)thet Miserable and tortuous policy 

companion in arms. majestic march d our 

which for *he molaeift tronbl^. J ^ 

affairs, should engage us more tha ^hok incapable 

hrave ..dl,y.l»ld er of Xv^t^toign »bieh he ha. 

„I repdBiattog the np "tore, of gold 

e,„ceiv«L “ore tbm. eve^«^ « ^ J 
and eteel to prepare « 8^ "“P 

attempt to*throw us a General’s resignation. 

felt, had been . g^^ct military man, could not 

The fact was that Fan , atmosphere of Gari- 

endure the it evanesce-it, and preferred 

baldi s presence. _ , p^gparation for the 

K, pre«.ribe a perpetnal dnfl a, «» 

battlefield. OaKyd. ™” “ -and he could 

hwoponth. Ijan ^'■r^rme.rCS mein milita.il 
Infuae jnW them the more Garibaldi 

■ten deepiSe or d.,p^ To * ,^1, 

.pnt'him, aa a tohen of 

and regard, a handsome fowling-piece, which he him 
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used: lor it^happeiu^ that his leisure of only ^ few years ' 
^before was Believed by shootin|^.excursion3 amorfg the little 
islanas off tflg coasts of Sicily and Sardinia, one of wWAi 
Capreraf belonged to ftaribaldi. ’ 

Bixitf hi^intimate friend, and several oPthe officers of 
the n^riotic legions, raiigiied their commissions, and wftfen* 
oifK^ero heard of it at (^enoa, lie issued the •following;— 

. “ ffo my companions in' armg of Centra^Italy. 

• ’• Let not my temporary absence OBol your ardour for the 
sacred cause you are determined to* defend. ' 

“My severance fr«m you, wlJom I^pve as th»representa¬ 
tives of Italian freedom, causes sadnBss, but I agi consoled 
by tjje certainty that I shall soon Be Among ^^u again, 
aiding in the completion of the work we have begun so 
gloriously. The truce must be short,'for antique diplomacy 
is unable and indisposed to see things as they Ore. It. 
regards you as a mere handful of malcontents which it has 
always despised. We desire to invade po foreign soil: let 
us remain unmolested on our own 1 Whoever attempts to 
gainsay this our determination will find that we will never 
be slaves, unless they succeed in crushing by force an entire 
people readysto die for lilierty. 

“ But even should we all fall, we shall bequeath to future 
generations a legacy of hatred and vengeance against foreign 
domination. inheritance ofi each of our sons will be a 

rifle, and the consciousness of his rights; and by the blessing 
6f tJod the oppressor will n«?ver sleep sBi^dly. 

“ Italiansj^I say again do not lay dowffi yoi* arms ^rally 
nSore.closSy than ever to your chiefs, and maijif^in the 
strictest discipline. ' Fellow-citizens, let not a mSn in Ital/** 
omit to contribute his mite to the iationaiwubscnption, let 
not one fail to clean his gun so as tb be rsa^—peqhaps to¬ 
morrow—to ob^n by force*4hat which tonlay theyliesitate 
to grant to our just rights. . « (lARiBAr-Di." 

The vexation he was suffering had its owiinary result in 
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• his case —tm attack of gout—which cSbfined h^ni to his bet 
for severaf days. As sooji»as a recovery coipmenced, hu 
uie»tal activity resumed its wonted supremely, .aiid ht 
resolved to depart for Central Italy,.taking with Mm those 
portions of *h« troops which adhered to him—Oba^eurs 
•oP the Alps and of the Apei^i^ss. Setermmed on 
moving from iombardy exactly at the time it suited 
•^ut ga^e permission for any, of hit faitliful men to go, aijd 
see their relatives sindsfriends^ but on no accounc would^ he 
the leave beyond* two days. 

Tl^ interval "was occupied in comm'iinicating with the 
Tuscan apd Modenese revolutionists as to the collecting of 
an army in those'Stales, which would be ready to act, there 
or in the Romagna. Every hour increased his intense 
restlessness, 

L The arrival of Garibaldi in the centre of Italy brought 
matters to a crisis. A defensive league of the States of 
Central^ Italy w.as formed as by magic, and the Legations 
joined it. • The Florentines in their National Assembly 
voted unanimously the annexation of Tuscany to the King¬ 
dom of Sardinia, and the following day the National Assem- 
bly of Modena resolved, “to confirm at any sacrifice the 
union of their provinces to the House of Savoy under 
Victor Emmanuel,” not a single deputy being absent or 
dissenting. 

A letter from Bologna on the 9 th'September reveals that 
he was busy in every directicai; and his singular tact K 
selecting the. exact p^ace where his presence -"ould benefit 
the national cause, is good evidence of his insig’^.t into the 
‘•watt^ of^'men aud circumstances. BoMgna had been in a 
terrible s&te of ^commotion for a long time. It had sufiTered 
more t^an mtay^places at the hand of the Austrian, and 
them wite of aeinexation waa. marked by a paroxysm of 
delight and rathnsiasm. The illuminations'on the occasion 
resembled tho^ at the opening of the Assembly of the 
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Roman Svaves; but^he programme of the fit^ waa more 
^complete. Twelve bands of mwsic were placed lit the public 
square er a#*the town gates. They were surrounded bjathe 
population, bearing torches, and they played till midnight, 
afte» Wj^iich tjjpy marched to the Grand Squate "and *gave a 
moim'-er concerft On tl» §e!tt day hundreds of people 
s^B rushing into the cojjjrtyar^ of the Government Palace, 
a*i^ •there saw driving away % post-carriage, amids? cfieeiw 
aad cries of “ Viva GaribaMi/” It v»as indeed himself. 
He was on his way to inspect the froops at Ferrara. 

Meanwhile, Mazzi»i, who was at ^loreftce, feresajr the 
impending struggle. The Neapolitan frontier ^as lined 
with#oldiers and mounted cannon. Me determijid to write 
the king a letter, and it thoroughl;^ embodied the senti¬ 
ments of Garibaldi. iChe following are extracts:— • 

To Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, <fec.,—"^y '' 

Louis Napoleon, ‘ I mistrusted Italy, therefore I accepted 
your peace, not mine.’ But Italy did not mistrust me, 
and I feel the obligations which that trust imposes. I 
withdraw my acceptance. I will do, freed from every 
bond, that which God and my country inspire me to 
attempt. I*ask of you only one*thing—to abstain from 
all interference in our affairs, and to leave Italy, as 
you promised, free to fulfil, by her own exertions, the 
work which yen initiated with me. On this condition 
you will find me ever fateful, and Italy always the friend 
^f france.’ • ^ * 

“ Say to the European Powers, ‘T^u mave destroyed the 
oTd treaticis of 1815 in Poland, in Belgium, in prance, in , 
the East, and everywhere. In the name,of Italian right 
ask you to leave us alone and fre^ Against .doistria, wo 
ask £*d*only from our own swords :» but l«t\o one ^d her; 
be the keepre ^^the field, asd render a taidy justice to tiie 
pwple from whom sprang in a great raeasure^that oivilisa- 
tion which adores your own dominiona’ 
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• * T I* iVrtti hftvp Atilod nid fls th.G first 

“Say to .the Italians, Y 

soldier of >ur ® “ Ij. _ is no fi»dep«ni^ 

mission you have entrus “ • divided Oimongst 

for slaves, nor possible strong 

themseW' Be then a free Xll see 

•sAves from your oppressors ,‘ard.whene J the 
Lder the tricolour banner the shining ^ade o^he swdg I 
Wew uii&heathe, there rally eround me With Gods help 
and vours I willfnefer replace it in its sbeatn until ’u 
Ro J your ipresentatiiPes shall dictate the compact of love 
for ie t^enty-six millions who people our I,Wy- 
marS I,require fr6m you, besides thpse I now coun 
around me, two hundred thousand armed men. I require 

Wimited trust; I require that you, iq 

*ready, hs I am, to ^le slaves or free men, for us there 

“'JI c Jfou, in the name of Italy, to a great undertaking, 
to one of'those undertakings in which the strong man 
numbers his friends, not his enemies. Be g^eat as i» ^ 
obiect which God has put before you, sublime as duty, 
j aa faith Will and declare it; you v/iU have all, 
Jtot. with you. GO, without looking to 
.1, 'oh. or the left itt the name of eternal justice, eternal 
Hoh c u»de of Italy, and yo. will ooequer 
h» ■ tnfthL, sire, when in the mia.fof the applause 

ofEurotw and the "delirious j6y of the Italian people, an,. 

tarful tott..i«y of Oiilliou". TTTm 

iew of having fulfillM a God-like work, you v ill a?k Gm 
.- nation'^t ^st she assigns to him who has hamrded his 
VI! wari fhmnn i- order'fchat she should be free and one, he 
•t that vou mry wish to pass to eternal fame with posterity 

:lt^lItepiidentof -the I^lian 

the royal dynastio idea may possess your mind. 

the nation Jill, bless and accept you, and I, a Republican, 
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and ready to return «nd die in exile, to preserve pule and 
intact to the grave the faith my youth sh^ exclm^ 
•withV b»«ther Italians, ‘President or King, may CM 
bless ydh, and the nation for whom you ^ 

°'*T?suming the com»ia»d.of the Tuscan army Garibifl^. 
w^obliged^by military etiquette, to retain the f PJ^ 
of the sfafF, so that he'liad upt about hyn 
aySth AiSerican coadjutors he liad .at 
Stelvio-he merely retained two ^orderly officers and^his 
J^rltLy. .But thSynagical influen^of Ins p^ence s^u 
inspired in his nej friends the contid«ice and ^ 

prevailed among the other,. The 

Ln?enance, the same musical ^ 

was right, and the sapae rin^ng tone and ^ „ 

were Ide angry, yet, withaf. such plainness 
-these formed an outward individuality ever attractive to 
all with whom he was at any time brought into contact. 

Zllm arrived at Turin on the 28th, having been sum¬ 
mon^ t^JSier by the king. He had been -th—^ 
received everywhere along the 
where, in adirecing the wultitud jAe eactan,^. 
kin/like Victor Emmanuel, with an amy ™ 

tith a people you, Italy should not smp unhl *e to 
heed, the last jnch ol her .,il from the heel of the 

. “C'scon known for certain Uiat »a|oh»h. l.tto to 
the* cause ofc the king’s summons tq G«.nbaldi. .1“, 
kntLhad *n interview with Victor Emmanuel at TunS; and 
^r dkcui turned upon the affairs of .gentraUuay ; as.d 
in fact, the North being secured, ^ 

else Parma. Modena, Tuscany, anA the Ppn.^n States were 
t ridkldi’Uasds, and cqyld not be wrqpted fro» them; 
eStceJTby %uch measures as were adopted.by Ae gentleman 
wt'devLred Poland, and that iniquity alj Europe would 
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' prevent. Jhe king and his generals announced the letter of 
the eraperdr as utterly impsncticable and ridiculous. Gari¬ 
baldi declared that the hour for action was at Ln.nd> and the 
king also felt the time was come for a determined policy. 

The* king had replied to Napoleon that^! e ct,ul(J not 

• a&fept the suggested policy. Th(j E^ope received a copy of the 
note, addressed by Napoleon, and replied, styling it “ an 

I'ibsurdity.” Thegeupon the pmperor intimated to Antonelli 
that if his counsel was to be-treated in such a manner be 
must withdraw his troops from Rome, and they must look 
to themselwes. Thus it came to psj,ss that t,l;ie tortuous 
policy of^be monarehs defeated itself, ^s all such policy 
must, either public Or private. ^ The emperor did not, learn 
reason—the king did. The chamois hunter, with all his 
Vough and animal ways, proved himsqlf a king. 

• For a few months our hero endured what he held to be a 
disgraceful peace with a certain amount of patience ; but the 
penalty of enforced idleness was, in his case, pain and 
illness, and the only remedy, work. 

It was Macchiavelli who said that the unity of Italy 
would never be effected under ordinary conditions. Maniii, 
Mazzini, Charles Albert', and a dozen more r-ould see the 
remedy, but none could apply it. Broken into fragments 
for centuries, and misruled by contradictory governments 
which could only produce .misery, the loyalty of the people 
was gone. They were utterly wila; wishing to come to¬ 
gether, fretting they 'could not; dreaming of a 

future, sick of thd present, they were as “ shosp having no 
shepherd.” Garibaldi was the only man who had penestrated 
to the depth of .the disorder. This fact the governments 
began to see, and some .pf them to face. It was therefore 
quite hj accoKl with the principles and with the dig^ty of 
The Sardinian Ring, that theedisposition o^ these dia'solved 
States to cluster about his throne shoqld not be discouraged : 
and seeing thaf Garibaldi could not be hindered in any pro- 

i •( 
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ceeding that he chobfe to initiate, his only policy lay in 
acceptmg the inevitable, and rCsoiving, as he c(^uld bring 
tliem in,*the»8i;owns of the scattered kingdoms and ducMesI 
Victoi^Eminanuel hjld had from his childhood good prac¬ 
tice ift tlfo arfof government, and he had an adfoil far-Wing 
mind. It hqis been statKl^tltat when the deputations froi?i 
Pa^na, Modena, ahd tl^ Romagna came t6 present ^im 
with «the votes of their several Assemblies, asking tor hiSt 
piwvisional government throuj^h a reiiresfentative, he urged 
upon them the necessity of developing the armaments of 
Italy. “It-,is not impossible,” said bp;, “that the pr^ent 
situation, still critjeal, may compel us to draw tke sword 
once nxire : and in that case you will underkand Irhat I rely 
upon the arms of those w’ho proclaim theipselves my subji'cts.” 
And the king discerned that^ military visitation by Gari- ' 
baldi, however distasteful it might be to*’the prejudices or ' 
‘the jealousy of his regular forces, would do far more to 
strengthen their allegiance to his crown and interests, and 
to develop in them the national instinct of self-preservation, 
than all the glittering parade of military display, or even 
the pomp and ceremony of a royal journey. 

Ill ^bis anx.oty to put into some ihngible and serviceable 
form the many professions of zeal and sympathy from those 
who could not tender personal service, and also in order to 
e.xhibit to the wo*’ld visible proof that Italians could and 
would work ouftlieir deliverance with some external help, 

' (Garibaldi wrote a letter to the’lVTayor of Cfr<ynona, requesting 
him to announce officially that he had jaukd a subscrij^ion 
to be openeu for the purchase of a million muskets, and that 
he himself would head the list with 6000 francs,‘^o which 
Trecchi, his adjutant, added a simikir anio\.v\t. This idea 
took Inld on the population, and at Turin whs especially 
well received a»idyhiitated. > o 

Avezzana appealed to Italians, resident in Jlngland, to 
carry out the national subscription for theopurchase of a 

14 
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millioa mw^kets, and Messrs. L. Serefki & Co., U7 Leaden* 
munon „ ftaribaldi to receive subscnp- 

hall Street, were appointed Tvy Uarioaiai w 


tiottS. 


The Associazione Unitaria Italians at Mil an took upthis 
movement,*arld in connection with it increased the^; l^^anch 
associations in all the towns cf aPoaikardy, as well as Pie - 
mont. These ‘were crowded with business as sqon as oper to. 

• - The'^Tiines newispaper threw cold water on the movement, 
and lavished its platitudes on-the Italian effort for indepen¬ 
dence, informing the English public that Garibaldi was 
begging aid frbta ErnsJand for a foreign purpos?,with which 
we had ih> concern; 'but the subscriptions^ flowed in steadily 
and regularly. Avezzana wrote an independent letter avow¬ 
ing what everybody well knew, and the Times also, tha,t the 
"circular note of Garibaldi was addressed to all the world, in 
c the sul-e faith that when it was known that he could have a 
million muskets, he could soon find, if necessary, a million 


men to use them. 

Mazzinl wrote, enclosing his contribution : I send ^UU 
francs as my contribution to General Garibaldis fund, to 
which I feel sure that all who share my political faith will 
subscribe. The name of GaribaJdi is a guarantee that those 
arms will not be employed merely in defence of Ca.tolica 
and the Mincio. The sacred unity of. the whole of Italy, 
from the heights of the- Tyrol to the Sicilian Sea, is an 
article of faith for him as well as for us. These arms, then, 
are to be used for us. It is essential that, rapidly fratv.r- 
nising in this subscription, Italians should dicplay a manly 
resolijLtbn, and separate themselves finally frjm that Mn- 
seemly cfJllectiontof optimist cowards who look for liberty 
and nationality fronv hypothetical conferences between 

foreign soveieigos.” _ ' -d- j 

*■ “ TUhre are Poles, Hungarisns, Neapolitans, Roman?, Pied¬ 

montese, Lpmbavds, Venetians—all ready to die rather than 
yield; many (of them young lads, but of ^e same uncom- 
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promising spirit. It fs only necessary to see th» Garibaldi 

men tj convince oneself what tftere can be done with more 
children,* if tfTey are led by a man of genius and have a nBble 
cause to* uphold. Th5 name of Garibaldi is a tower of 
stren^th^ meet his officers everywhere ;*many I have 

met just come Rack frcftii iChljfornia and other parts of 
. Ai^erica, on •hearing of Vie war of Indepenctence in I^ly. 
Tlfey^ire weather-beaten, but soldiers of tift stoutest fibre.** 
*f’or the same object Garibaldi ad?lre^ed the following 
proclamation to the,“Ladies of Jtaly”:— • 

“When t4io ladies»of Milan, Venice, an3 other It#.lian 
cities asked at evening parties their children, friends, or 
lovers if they were not going to the holy war, aAd in this 
way increased the ranks of the liberating army with the 
young, the brave, and the industrious, tl^en I say they gave, 
to the character of this epoch the brilliant stamp of lemale 
patriotism, which, according to history, bears witness to us 

of the value of the Roman, Spartan, and Carthaginian 

« 

women. 

“ Well, these ladies, these women, worthy of the times of 
ancient Italy, who sent to us their beloved ones, their 
brothers by Wood, will they now* refuse to throw their 
superfluities into the balance for the redemption of Italy! 
The ladies Cairoli'of Pavia, Martinez, Deorchi, Sinora, 
RianeSrdi of Coirj, Paljavicino, Speri, Pepoli, Salvi, have 
they no comrades in heart in the hundred cities of Italy 1 
•Are *hcre not thousands of women like the Verri, Casani, 
Montegezza, A.raldi, Adaniolo, Lomellmi, who iWll thrQjv in 
tlie*facb of those who wish to oppress us their supesfluous 
ornaments, their jewels, their hair, tjieir children Ven, as a 
holocaust of foreign princes, but desire to tie placed on the 
same footing, and to take its position on .an Iqualily with 
the-other ]5uft>p«l.n nations,•who are our listers, ^nd of 
whom we feel ourselves worthy ? * • 

“ One lady, then, one woman of every Italian city, town, 
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or village,, must invite the fair sex^ for, by so doing, a 
religious ahd vital service is»*performed, the consciousness of 
wfcwh must invigorate and bless; and she aJ^<>uld»urge on 
them to offer of their superfluous ofnaments som? for the 
cause of ItalJ"; and this can be done in ^‘®day^ Do it 
•gfiAerously and quickly; then^hp.lh-tho pow'erful ones of the 
earth bow before the million of mpn arihed wioh a million 
-wusketl, for wTiich you can contribute so much, ‘ffjien 
shall our children no lAi^er b^ exposed to death in the fieffl, 
and God will bless our holy work. “ G. Garibaldi.” 

(jf^ibald# prdfceedqftto Milan, and-there made a speech 
to the National Gu^d, in which were these remarkable 
words :—* • <• 

“The peace of V^jllafranca left open a vast field for 
Italian bravery. France, wh^ gave «s her help to deliver 
Utaly fih part, has determined to leave to us the honour of 
emancipating such of our brethren as remain oppressed, and 
of liberating all Italy by the force of Italian arms.” 

The city*of Milan heard of his arrival late at night, and 
though it was dark and snowing fast, a great crowd procured 
torches and assembled to greet him. Some visitors might 
wonder at the prestige‘of his name, but the "secret lay in 
that early consecration of himself to the people, independent 
of any political creed or doctrine, and his descent into their 
sorrowful condition, by whach he came to know them, and 
they him. Thousands of incidents attest his integrity 
and disinterestedpels; and those are moral attributes in 
man which » people <cannot fail both to recognise and to 
honour, * ‘ ^ 

Garibalffi, at thfe’persuasion of some of'his friends, resigned 
his position as ‘Fresident of the National Society, and 
accepted the pres^encySof another body called “La NtJzione 
Annatd^^^ and issued a proclamation to th^'.Ttaiian Libfcrds. 
^ But he d^ not hold this position many days, for at 
the request of the ministry, and by the advice of the king. 
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he consented to disscive the society. The fact vffis, ttiat his 
impulsive, generous nature hadabeen drawn into %he scheme 
Vhen* iolleneS?. exposed him to temptation. The next*day 
he issued this proclamation :— 

“To THE Italians. 

“ Summoned d)y some cl tny friends io try the part of ‘ 
■c^Sciliator hetweeh all |.he factions of the ^Italian ^Lij^ral 
I was invited to accepts the presidency of a socieif^ 
t«kbe calleA the ‘ Armed Nation.’ ^ 

“ But as the Armed Italian Nation is a fact that terrjfies 
everything «disloyal, forrupting, and tyrannical,•whetljpr in 
Italy or out of it.^the crowd of modeAi Jesuits has become 
alarmed, and cries out ‘Anathema.’ 

“The government of the gallant Ijing has-been impor¬ 
tuned by the alarmist*, and yi order not to compromise i{j^ 
I have decided on abandoning the noble object proposed to* 
us. 

“ With the unanimous assent of all the members, I declare 
the Society of the Armed Nation dissolved, add I invite 
every Italian who loves his country to assist by his sub¬ 
scription the acquisition of a million muskets. If with 
these Italy, in presence of a foreigndh, should be incapable of 
armmg a million soldiers, we should despair of humanity. 

Let Italy arm, and she will be free. 

. “G. Garibaldi,” 

Central Italy ^as by this time virtually added to the 
’Angdom of Victor EmmamSeJ, and on 6 |ffect of the great 
moral demonstration by which this virtual annexatioi^ took 
place .was lo bring back to the front 6t Sardinian (ii^lomacy 
the man by whom it was once more necessary tHl^t the for-'* 
tunes of the kingdom should be guided. ■nOn the 10 th of 
Janu*ry 1860, Cavour had returfled to oifice after six 
mojjihs retirom^t. Three #f the Italian Btates, Wiscany! 
]\r^na, and Parma, ^lad in the meantinm go^ rid of their' 
rulers, and a portion of the Pope’s own subjects had thrown 
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' off tffeir allegiance. Here was an opening for Cavour. 
Central Italy declared for aivaexation to Sardinia. Napoleon 
■w^oitld not hear of it, and so Garibaldi had a ro '.’ing.jcotnniis- 
sion given him to go through Nice a:id Savoy, and stir up 
the people against annexation to France. It :.s an olqi, and 
<- :-ivoury proverb tjiat what is saupefpr the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Napoleon meant to go through the,,formalit^^ of 
, ‘..phbUcite befoi-e„he took possession of Mont Blanc. But;ii; 
Central Italy the plehit.iite was a general fact, undeniable, un¬ 
answerable. Then Cavour for the first time found the value of 
Englpd’s.moral supgqrt. The annex.'ition of Central Italy 
was desired by the Italians; that was sufficient reason why 
It should be upLolden by England. It' was oppoijed by 
France, and that made the sanction of England enthusiastic. 
Cavour won this game. Napoleon, i)-, is true, had taken the 
,old kingdom of Savoy, but it was for the most part only 
a mountainous and barren possession, and the sparse inhabi¬ 
tants were already French in language, and to some degree 
in interests. But Cavour had won the fairest provinces of 
Italy, the centres of refinement and intellectual cultivation. 
Napoleon had won the biggest mountain in Europe; Cavour 
a score of cities, and a nobility of birth and intellect. All 
Europe declared that the victor was Cavour. 

Within two months of his regaining the Premiership the 
arrangements above-mentioned were formally ratified, and 
he and his antagonist began a ndw ga/ue. Towards the 
middle of April^lGGO Garibaldi left Turin for Nic^, to . 
arouse the people of his native place against tluj annexation 
to France. To go to Nice one must pass through Genoa. 
G-aribaldi^ot to Genoa, but went no farther west. A fort¬ 
night later he ard his tliousand volunteers had set sail for 
the souf.h. Tl'eyJandec: at Marsala, in Sicily, on llilgMay. 
■The nes’s was telegraphed to »-5very part of the ContjriQnt. 
/Europe looked on with various emotipns. Englakd rejoiced. 
Napoleon was ^furious. He wrote to Cavour urgent and 
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insolent letters. C/vour shrugged his shoul4ers. “(Jue* 

voulezvous i ” he said. “ My naster is not Kii% of Sicily. 
•GarillaWi i^^fhere, And what can we dol We really are 
iRt novf, prepared to •enter into an offensive and defensive 
alHa«ic 0 fwitl* King Francis against his subj«ct6 or against 
Garibaldi.” ^ \ 

•Inhere is •no reason |o suppose that Garibaldi had been 
yifm^and astutely plotting thi# expeditioji \o Sicily, whttfl*" 
mas in pmnt of fact th? hisge and* crisis of the national 
struggle for unity. llis was the ready hand, not^ the 
calculating, brain. * ^e had resoN^d^ on ^cti*» in^some 
shape or other, and had been steadily and laboripusly pre¬ 
paring a nation in arms, content to •^^aif until »rtie oppor¬ 
tunity of launching it upon the foe rnight be presented to 
him. That opportunity came from the outbreak of an irf 
surrectionary movement in*the Two Sicilies—oi* ratheii 
from the sudden and general conflagration of a country in 
which the constant oppressions of a corrupt government 
had been gradually raising the wrath of the people to fever 


heat. 

To this day, the strange fact of the landing being eflected 
without the i(iterference cf the Nectpolitau fleet remains im- 
expAined. It has often been stated that the English squadron 
lay between the Garibaldians and the Bourlion men-of-war; 
but Auch was not in reality its •position. It seems to us, 
however, certain \hat ^e vicinity of the English ironclads 
iid, deter the Bourbon cohipiandcrs tr^m attacking the 
Piemonte a*d the Lornbardino, though*^ ho\» we do not 
pretend to*understand. Possibly the* Bourbons fe%r§d that 
a stray projectile nfight fall upon one of *the h(J»jses along 
the coast hoisting the British flag, .and iha* this might lead 
to Ei^fish intervention. 

Qsi arriving Marsala h« telegraphed to MessMa, an^ 
tlf^cut t^e telegrapjj wires. He enlisted 76^ volunteers, 
who offered th^selves at Marsala, hastily apned them, and 
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•on the*i2tl^8et out in the direction of®J*alermo, followed by 
2000 hostile troops in his reer, 1000 of whom were sent by 
se&.* But on his route the extreme enthu^sn^, oS the* 
joeople foreshadowed success. His courage and decition, and 
the caflse ia iand, excited the utmost coniSde^cd' that, the 
.isfefnd would soon be free of the Neapolitan power. When 
he'landed at Marsala he issued a proclamation, 'commencing 
'^itlf thb magic ■wprds, “ Victor Emmanuel jBesrnonie.” 
town had but a £e?v ci:stom-house officers and soldiers, an4 
they gave up their arms^ The courageous band having put 
them artillfS’y in orderj a reconnoitring party took the road 
to SaWn^ A slight cesistance was made on the way, but so 
brief as t(j be uiswoVthy of no,te, for the soldiers took to 
their heels and retired to Alcamo. 

• King Bomba hear<f of the occurrences on the island, and 
,Jhrew himself into %. great ra^, accusing the commander of 
the steamers of conniving by treachery with Garibaldi to 
efiect his landing. He summoned a Council of Ministers, 
and appointed General Filangieri and Prince Ischikla to 
the civil and military command of the island, which offer 
they both declined, for they knew right well that the 
Bourbon days were numbered. He also sent, to England, 
complaining that we had connived with Garibaldi;' and 
Lord John Russell telegraphed to the Admiral, requesting 
his report of the transaction, which, as a matter of history, 
should be reproduced here, bearing as it Aloes on so many 
delicate points of internationai courtesy and general ind<> 
pendence. , , 

Wtien,Naril>al<B landed in Sicily there were .isaid dio be 
- about &ft^ thou^d royal troops on the island, of which 
the majority were in tpe towns of Messina and Palermo. 
It was Jn these two ports that the popular agitatto® was 
toowntio be most dangerous^ and on the other hand\, it 
/was here that the, army was most likely to %e of service ^n 
overawing any attempt at insurrection. They began by 
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holding the audacio)^ invader, who they outn^mhefed by 
something like sixty to one, exceedingly cheap. If the 
\}arilfeldiai««*had been more numerous it would have beetf a 
serious •uestion whether the royal forces, as a matter of 
stra^g]^ ought not to have been concentrated In the 
strongest of tfl# two fyt^ed towns—Messina j for, asnt, 
w«g, their ■v^pakness aro^e from*the necesstty«of repelling all 
demonstrations made against tjjem in the^ StronghcAdlf a8l^^ 
jO^*the sime time of keeping op«i the communication 
between them, which lay along *the north coast of the 
island, anc^ was thhi^fore menaced gt every poiijt, b<^R by 
Garibaldi and his sympathisers—in ither wordg, hf the 
bulk gf the popuiation of Sjpily. * • ,* 

According to this view of the matter, Garibaldi’s expedi¬ 
tion had some chancej of success, always supposing that it 
was vigorously supported, as'well by tlft inhabitants them¬ 
selves as by its numerous and influential friends at home. 

It was particularly necessary that a sufficient sum of money 
should be forthcoming, to feed, clothe, and pay the Sicilians 
who took an active part in furthering the efibrts of the 
Garibaldini in their behalf; for some had left their usual 
occupations-^their daily bread—to shoulder the musket or 
handle the sabre in the national cause. The sums collected 
in England were, therefore not without their great im¬ 
portance. The British Attorney-General had declared that 
collections in fa'^bur of Garibaldi and his plans were not 
8 biy;rary to the laws of the ‘United Khigdom. Altogether 
the attitude assumed by England con^rilmted greatly to the 
liberation aof Lower Italy. Lord Russell it is 
true, according to his own words in Parbameni^^requested 
the Sardinian Government to pre-Jent^th» expedition; bul 
Gari^irdi once landed, the Briti* Minister reused t< 
active to a requ«t made byjrance for a common #iardii^ 
of the Netipolitan coasts, in order to prevent Garibaldi'S^ 
landing on th^ continent and carrying on the war into the \ 
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heart of th^ Two Sicilies; and Franc&would not undertake 
such a measure alone. The Neapolitan Government was 
obliged to provide for the maintenance of tffenquillity in 
the continental provinces of the kingdom, and was therefore 
unabld to spa^-e any overwhelming or irresistible ibroj for 
the suppression of-the revolt in gicily. »‘ 

There is no» doubt that fhe king’s forces in-Sicily \vVre 
-o*rpnisfed by thb yapid prepafation and carrying out of this 
heroic expedition.. The place of landing had as much'.'c: 
possible been kept secret; but on the night after the dis- 
embarkatmn the principal insurrectichary leaders within 
the island met Garrbaldi at Marsala, for the purpose of 
concerting, measures' with him. for the kpproachingb cam- 
paign. 

Immediately upon landing, our hero issued one of iiis 
.heart-st-irring addresses to the people of Sicily, calling them 
to arms. 

Another proclamation was issued to the royal army • and 
it was no* without its effect. Fifty men escaped from 
Palermo and joined the invaders. Disturbances took place 
within the city, and the 6 th regiment refused the orders of 
Its general to fire upon the citizens. a 

On the road from Marsala to Trapani lies the small fown 
of Calatafimi, possessing certain natural advantages of posi¬ 
tion. It was necessary that Garibaldi should push fen at 
once to Trapani, which formed the centre'ofthe insurgents’ 
movements, and which was abaVidoned by the nine hun<ired 
Neapolitans as scfen as they heard of the landing of the 
expedition in their immediate neighbourhood.- The ih- 
-flurgents hud established a fortified camp at Vita, and from 
thence they wer* making a simultaneous movement with 
Garibaldi’s uppn Calatafimi. No sooner did the Neapolitans 
^ Messiaa learn these designs uif their enemies than a frsjce 
eight thousand-rnen was despatchec^ to give tfiem bai^. 
a^’d It was in Jhe immediate neighbourhood, of Calatafimi^ 
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on the 15th of Ma/, that the first important .action took* 

place. . 

• The <)acAqtori dtgli Alpi, an ami)uscado under Orstni, 

distingifished themseK’es by their great daring and dash, 
whifet fit tun same time a battery of mouBtitin artillery, 
brought by Ga*ibaldi ^oi* Genoa, kepb^up a well-direflt'd. 
upon tl¥3 adv£imcing,forces.* The Neapolitans seei^d to 
‘^ghi without heart, but their iuimbers w«r5 oyerwlTellhinfg ,• 
^much so that at one time it s(»feme<l as if the gallant 
band of patriots would have to give*way. The trained forces 
of the kinfj were at l#ast four to oiKiin nunAier against their 
half-disciplined opponents; for Gafibaldi had,only the 
thousand—actually no moye than ei|^ht* hundred effective 
men—who had landed with him, aiu^ the few Picciotti, as 
tfie Sicilian insurgents were called, who had been able to 
join him. Bravo fellows they proved ftiomselves <m many 
future occasions, but they were at present totally unor¬ 
ganised, and not unsusceptible to panic. The plan was to 
carry each position at the point of the bayonet. At a 
certain juncture the struggle appeared hopeless; the best had 
fallen, the ammunition was gone, the glaring Sicilian sun 
was wearing*out the hardiest. Thft commander of the first 
company, who had exposed himself all the day through with 
reckless gallantryf approached Garibaldi, and whispered in 
his tJhr, “ General, I fear we miust retreat.” 

The chief starffed as if he had been stung by a scorpion, 
tut on seeing who it was aclB^jessed liiiif, ^ answered gently, 
“Never saj-that, Bixio .... Here.we‘«ie.”. ^ 
*“Soone? than hear these words, I had wished., myself a 
hundred feet undet- the clod,” Bixio used to si^ when Ik^ 
told the story. He made up his imnd Jo 4iold his peace on 
the sml^ect of retreating in future. * 

Sf-My sons,*' ^ Garibaldi to the voluntlers, “ i*requa^ 
of you one last desperate charge. Five Sninqtes’ rest, ana 
then— forward^!” The time past, he qried, “To the 
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nettal Vita I Italia! Vm Garibaldi!” dashed up the 

mBuntam sid?. In a quarter of an tour Q&tafcin! was" 
'»on! „ ' 

In the proclamation issued by Garibaldi the day dfte^i the 
• vMory, the chief ^ade allusion Ijp the effechupon the enemy 

produced by the bayonets of his so^iers. ° 
•-“«hAounded'hy companions in arms like you one mi"L^ 
dare anything: this Oonviction I displayed yegterday^W.' 
calling upon you to undertake a labour of difficulty and 
d^^r, and leading you against a ,numerous. enemy, I 
relief upqn the fatal effects of your bayonets, and I see that 
I h^ reason to d6 s6. Although it is mu’4 to bfe reg"etted 
that we must engage ^in a struggle with Italian soldiers, we 
must yet acknowledge that we encquntered a resistance 
-^orthytof a better cause; and we have thereby acquired a 
knowledge of what we shall one day be able to accomplish, 
when the whole Italian family/shall be united under one 
banner—that of our liberation.” 

This latter passage was calculated, and evidently intended 
to enlist the sympathies of the royal troops in the national 
cause; and in reality a not inconsiderable number of 
desertions from the ranks of his Neapolitan Majesty’s forces ’ 
took place immediately after the publication of the above 
proclamation. Even officers, covered with the cloaks of 
privates, came into the patriot camp“; and’Svhole regiments 
became to a certam^egree disaffiected, or openly mutinied. , 
Accoijingly.^ll d&pc^ble troops, whose fidelity was con- ' 
sidereS by the court Bf Naples as revolution-prooh ,were 
■'despatehe^n hot Jbaste to the Island of Sicily. 

_ Garibaldi at onae gfivaliiced upon the town of Palermo. If 
on^heonorthocoast of Sicily, on the mouiftainous 
of (fcbay of the same name, ,at the mouth of the little river 
^seto^e old town is surrounded by a line of ranftiarts, oniie 
strong, but which have been suffered to fall into decay. 
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The new town is wi^out these fortifications, apd extends 
along the coast almost as fa» as Monreale; tfce line of 
l!lefen8e»bek*g broken between the city and suburbs. «Me 
fine portf*^f Palermo i«, however, defended by fortifications 
as stsonf for«their size as any in the world—Gastello* Lucio 
and Oastellama?*, the latter completely commanding the tot^i 


l:r«Bi the sea* 

Wiien Guribaldi had arrived jibout six nyl6s from PalBraw ' 
was attJkcked by the royalists, bift retired, in order to 
entice the enemy towards Corleone? and keep him occupied 
there with guerilla b^ids. ThiS mac«uvre^a8,^omplelely 
successful; he himself in the meanwhile approached the 
capita* by anothe^ road, ^he gates ^er« wall^up half¬ 
way, in order to cut off all communication Ijetween the 
population and the insurgents; for the excitement of th» 
Palermitans became something fearful yAien the fire» of thl^ 
camp on the surrounding hills became visible. Lanza, how¬ 
ever, probably believed that his forts secured him the 
possession of the town; for, instead of sending patrols 
through the town to prevent all assembling or mutual com¬ 
munication of malcontents, as his predecessor had done, he 
determined Ig) spare his .troops this fatiguing duty, and 
concintrated the same in three parts of the city; between 
the different corps, he arranged and kept open a constant 
communication. But the Paleijnitans took advantage of 
this favourable-change ^o agree upon » common cour^ of 
dfctipn for all conceivable cases. On .Whit Sunday ( 27 th 
^Mav^ the day after the arrival of G^ribildi (^n the 
bdhriig he^ts, an early meeting was held of all the^luefs 
of the movement i» the old chapel of B;i|ig Eoger (dating 
from the Jiear 1129 ), which was alvjays m^ch freiifiented at 

this feait by the people of the tovm* f cliim 

TbTinsurg«nta,who had Ijpen encamped #>n Moi# Gibl^ 
witB Gafibaldi’s Cacciatori thpir van attaxiked 
Porta Scala, Porta Sa*n Antonio, and Poi-ta dd! Termini, ^t 
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moment not aore than f^^i, / "'®*'e,pat this 

•^^inal thirty-two thousand roTahsf 
No sooner was 'GfaFibaldi knownT i ^ Palermo. 

inhabitants,^ e,s he harconfi enr“''” ' 

L even women and ]ad« i expected, row 

ramparts, and batterie,- opened Le ^ 
the bonibardment was inceCnt an^ Upon the greets, and 
Pohtan vessels in‘th§ port added The Jfea- 

garrison. Qaribaldi, hLever w *f the 

^®^ere a similarstT 

t elve long years before • ancf'tbn ®i^ell 

Palermo was, perhaps, even more ! i'ombardment of 
did not check the Ardour 7tL T ^^me, 

o clock the royalists had wifbW ^®'ii®at patriots. By ten 
within the city. to the strongest poi^I" 

^prealso^obligedtrght*^a?^®"J the prisons of Theania 
three Neapolitan vessels set aoart"f on board 

h«re thus also laose 

s X thousand persons set free from I ^ ‘h® 

about sixteen hundred to eighteen!.^ .the prisons there *were 
and twelve hundred talley^slLes l^olitical offenders, 

b^di caused all the prison wardn ® here.,#hat Gari- 
^>hat had been taken to be ex^Z 

the ib». 
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' unfortunate city; tl^^ the firing became weaken onV, how- • 
ever, to break forth with redoubled force in the* afternoon. 
5 'rom‘sk o’«!i<Jck in lihe evening till four the next mouping 
the firiife slackened again, one bomb falling in about five 
mimuteap ' Turrible fires raged in consequence*; but fti spite 
of the heat. t'Rc noise„ t^e • falling timers and burifiig. 
e»ters flyii^ about in ^11 directions, the*pa*™ts advanced 
* <lpda*inted to the attack. Tl^p royalists jnJw fornidfl-^ l»e 
nding trom theJ^rancesco^li-Paol* church to the barracks 
of the Qauttro Venti. But ere bight set in Garibaldis 
troops had forced tb^ line, and’obliged Lama tp/etirelnto 
the'royal palace in the south of theJtown; and^thus the 
comn^nication >l?ith the imole’ was tbreateiiari by the 

whole hostile town. ... , 

“The same evening important reinforcements, especially 

in artillery, had arrived to ^cond the bfforts of the insifft 
’ rectionists in Palermo, and the struggle was carried on all 
night at the royal palace and at the barracka • • • Towards 
evening the insurgents opened a well-sustained rifle fire on 
the royal palace; and being in possession of the archbishop s 
palace, they were enabled to send such a destructive leaden 
hail upon thpir opponents in the finance office that these 
lattdt were obliged to evacuate this alre. 

“ The royalists -^ere now in possession of only the palace 
and the citadel, while Garibaldi yas taking measures, in the 
' town-hall, for driving tUem out of these positions. For the 
Aaintenance of order he published, in sonjunction with tlm 
'^town comimttee, an ordinance, threatgnini imqjediate death 
toblUcuft^ted of murder or theft. Another decree rorbade 
the indiscriminate bearing of weapons in.^he streets—everyi 
one armea was obliged to join ®ome^ recognised patriot 

^^^She meaewl^le the foreign consuls sucee^ed brii^- 
ii»‘about « six Says’ truce, from the 20th May tUl the 3rd' 
of June. . . . , On tJ^e m-'ming of the 29th, he received 
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;arc4ly'les§ than a dozen requests fr&ra General Lanza for 
cessation«of hostilities, but he could not accept the terms.^ 
i.* first neither Garibaldi nor the people >^-obld i^en to 
nything of the sort, but at last the former conchtded that 
t would be the more humane course to adopt. •’ 

tKnowing how little reliance 30uld ,be placid on the future, 

)ur hero, having 'taken possession of the prir+ing-presai3s 
lest out in evely„direction copies of the following sp?ri_t«^ 

'^»*s!cilians,—T he tempest is almost sure to follow the 
lalni, and therefore we .- mst’ prepare; *<'or our object is not 

as yef entirely gained. - , , • 1 , 4.1 . 

“The national tfifoft in this cause opened brightly*, and 
the conquest was sure when the faithful people repudiated 
tile proffered humiliations, and declared they would conquer 

fet'die. * . j 1 , 

“ Ay! it is true! Our situation does improve day by 

day but we must do our duty the more faithfully to 
ensure, as we mean, the triumph of our sacred right. 

“To arms! then, to arms! Sharpen your weapons, and 
devise every form of defence or of attack. We shall have 
leisure for the vivas when the enemy is forced -'ff the soil of 

our country. , 

“ ‘ To arms ! ’ I repeat, and ‘ To arms ! Whosoever does 

not, within three days, find something to arm himself «is a 
traitor and a coward; and those who figWu annd the rums 
of their fire-consumed houses, 'and for the lives of then . 
wives and childrerl in the nation’s cause, cannot ^-e cowards 

and traitors. Garibaldi.” . 

" When, however,"the t'bree days and a little more were 
ended (fqr the.anristice liad to be extended to complete the 
n^gotiato), Lanza capitulated, -it’mut having had 

vOTy great difficulties at Naples. Ferdinand bepn to fe 
ve^y suspicions about whether his turn weuld not come 
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next. However, there was no choice. He coaid not re¬ 
take Sicily, for Garibaldi would’ have had 15O,O0O men in 
arms in & v^y- short ^ime. 

The measures takerf by Garibaldi to ensure order and 
restofc c&nfidli^e in the city were at once stHcl and judb 
cious, and th^y 5bon hacit tine "dgsircd offo(>p. Robbery aim 
•mifWer wer# to b6 summarily punished wfth death, and 
^hr^ Srdiniyice was not allowed to become a dead lettd?. 
Wbie persons for instance, contficted^ot plftndering, were all 
shot. But in other things also. Garibaldi displayed g^eat 
’ talent as a «reative ^d organising >tpirit. A dfcttree,,pub¬ 
lished at Salemi, qfdered “the formatioif of a Sicilian militia, 
in whilh all persons from sewnteen years o? age tirflfty were 
to be enrolled. The young men from ^seventeen to thirty 
were to serve actively *hrougl\put the lan^, those from thirt:;|^ 
t to forty in their provinces, those from forty to fifty ifl their' 


parish. 

Garibaldi needed more naval service to carry on his great 
work. Palermo is about one hundred and fifty fliiles from 
Naples, across the Mediterranean, and as his intention and 
policy bade him strike a blow at the royal city as the shortest 
method of determining the mighty' issue before him, he 
wrote to England that the great services being rendered 
there might just at that time take that form in preference 
to anj^ other. First, of Jdr. Thomas Parke, shipbuilder, of 
Liverpool, he orders two large steamers carrying guns, to be 
^5ivered at Palermo for casfi,. and addS Ijhat he feels the 
want of “.gfc.«h gunboats as you have in Englawi, or gpme- 
thin<r lif^t way (not iron), and fully armedA .After 
thanking him for gobd wishes, he adds: “•Let Efigland re¬ 
member that she has no really sincere •i\f, except among 
' free peoples, and that there are bu? few t>f these ^ the 
'continent. .Aft Jfely free aftd united woilia sup^ thA 
want, and be one of tft# greatest obstacles ifc tho, schemes ot 
the Emperor of»the French. Send us quiclj, arm% ship#^ 
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who herself assisted in* forming and promoting aad guiding 
the work. Much sympathy was> shewn in SwedenS A fund 
collecfei at 4Sottenbe#g reached 1046 thalers on 26th J«rfe, 
including, the profits ef a soire6, 365 thalers. The Goi/ta 
ChzeMe epen»d subscriptions for Garibaldi, skying fhat^it 
was time tljat'Germany, ^ho had so n^ny of her soife 
.fighting agamst liberty,,should do somethmgln its fawur. 

. Tht absolute power of the dictator kijidled a flame «f 
wtjousy at* Turin «which fouftd its Expression in the des¬ 
patching of La Farina from the court of Victor Emmaiiuel 
to Sicily as his repressntativo, with mstructidns inspire^ by 
Oavour. It is imnprtant to state the i^litical oper#.tion8 of 
the tiAe, not only because tliey bear A^itifess to the artless 
skill of Garibaldi, but also because they ^how the stupendous 
force of a single aim ajjiid diplomatic confusion. All mem 
all kings, all nations had to succumb to one disinterested 
man who saw through the maze of politics. As we read 
the chronicles published day by day in the newspapers we 
cannot avoid this conviction. The Times, the Daily ^ews, 
the Dehats did not—could not—see what Garibaldi saw. 
Thouvenel, Russell, and the rest of the leading European 
. statesmen, poKbered about .vith “prticedent on precedent, 
all hoping ^ maintain the Spanish Bourbon on the throne 
of Naples, but this was the very thing Garibaldi saw could 
not-»ught not to be. Lord John Russell, in the celebrat^ 
debate evoked by*Sir Robert Peel, and stimulated by the 
,i.^^us*ic dogmatism of Mr. Ryiglake, s^cAe very sensibly. 

“The people of Italy should be fre. tS^sele^t whatever 
. govemif^ or ruler they might ha^ltien to . The 

Pope fulminated meSsage after message, calling thMi^^ators 
of an enslaved nation “pirates and^robljeis; the King of 
Naples sent out amnesty after amnesty, consjtutiop afto 
constitution. lA-onfAse after p»mise, changea *is 
ov’er and over again, ^d became a prodigalof virtue ; wh^ 
the Emperor of, the French looked mnocentjy on, as SiciQj 
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them, may be gathered from the following ch*^act5ristic * 
confession which he made i# the company <Jf several 
JleapolitBn ^cers irt Palermo, and of which soon itfter 
copies Ant from hand to hand in the royal army ; 
“Seittl^ien? We have to raise an array of two hiindred 
thousand mep. *.! knoivAoy to^rize volunteers, and have 
prfticular aiectiomto them ; but when I wrfnt 
pwjfe. a loval captain who un*lerstirads his 
tatever, anH nominate a sergeant ^<tpta»n rather than a 
doctor If you are royalists, so am 1; only, ki^ aganis 
SI I preL Victo. Emmanuel ^wiio wiTl l*^ore -ry 
Iona again bring us face to face with the Austria*) to the 
Bourbon Francesco, who howiids Italians oti to 
Italians. Gentlemen ! you have to choopc; we sha 1 comiuc ^ 
without you, but I should be i^roud to conquer with you. ^ 
ThrtopoJraphy of the basi^ of should beknown. 

arrive by sea there is before you a bold limestone mountain 
Ending apart, resembling the rock of Gibraltar but not so 
high. This rock forms the northern limit of the Bay o 
pflermo, and of the Concha d’Or (golden shell), the fertile 
Lin in whiebthe town lies. The jllain stretches out in a 

' Lrtlt-we.terly and eouth-wostcrly 

in a circular sweep by a mountain chain. The plain may e 
miles long and about four miles broad. Between the 
isolated Monte Peftegrino and the rest of the chain the plain 
.ximaon to La Favorita, over'vvhich a c*«age-road goes to 
^Tnni on ^he opposite side of the plain, slfirtir^ the shore 
S^s th^Kigh-road to Messina, passing'through »^ ^ 
close to theLins of‘Solento. These are the easilSi outlets. 
The chain .f mountains seems to forbid =dl-bther egress 
Thewrmy of Naples held this plain and-the.seaboard, ^ 
also the hefght* q^mimanding tt, from 

we’ have seen, no roq^Js into the plain, a\id tljeretore tne 
position was apparently impregnable. There^ was on y 
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plateau oi Monreale open, a fine po*^tion, that had to be 

separately* guarded. ^ o., 

soon as the armistice drew towsfc*ds its ^;r#se waribalcu 
hastened thither, hoping to reach it •before the ro]^l troops 
could *do ^o,*but he found that it could only fee t£ft:ei*with . 
^eat loss. He ^mrroundcd it ^vith men, i^at none might 
escape, and k»pt* beacon-fires burfiing dor sef-eral nights,, 
chirin^*which ariiangements jvith the Committee of PalCTWiO, 
were agreed upon? ancff the pitjspect of success was rendered 
more certain ; but the town would not move until he was 

before th« gat^s. ^ ^ 

Seeing he had corafe too late for Monrea^e, he left a part of 
his follovters, arid with the mr.in body efiected a nlisterly 
march along the mountain chain, the guns being carried by 
•the men, and appeared suddenly at.Parco, on the road to 
^iani, with slight^opposition, on the 23rd of July. The 
Neapolitans saw their blunder, and sent off all the forces 
that could be spared. On the 24th they made a second 
attack, fo» the skirmishing on the 23rd was indecisive, and 
Garibaldi changed his front. He was apparently on the 
defensive, but in reality was drawing the forces away from 
Palermo. Garibaldi •\fithdrcw «,nd the enojny adviced, . 
burning and pillaging the hapless villages. 

When the Neapolitan troops left Palermo, a portion of 
them were despatched to Castellamarc, and thence to Gaeta, 
evidently to be in readiness for an expected attack on 
Naples. Those ^pibaining tne island concentrated tbefii,;,^ 
selves at Syracuse in. the south, Messina in the east, Agosta 
and MiHzzo in the north, and Lacata in the SQuth-wkt. 

' The Gene'ral determined to push on his operations without 
delay, and Gentrs’ Turr undertook the advance towards 

Milazzo and,M®“®''^°' ' 

* On the 14th^ July Garibaldi, at the heaifgf three thousand 
men, effected a junction with Medici,; and on the next <fey 
] 6 osco, with fcgjr thousand men, quitted Messina for Bar- 
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celona, subsequently rfalling back upon Milazzo. Kin the 
20 th of the same irfonth he t^dvanced to the ^tack, and 
founitlje royalists under Bosco awaiting him in force i^t gll 
events quite equal to his own. The fire began on the left 
winj^ bMeri and Milazzo. A quarter rf)f a» hour 
afterwards the «entre came upon the Neapolitan line, wliiqji 
w^s forced back out of the position it ha^ tpken up j while 
tho’right wing drove tlie enemy out of tha houses«b^ hjd 
ogctipied. *In consequence of^tlie difficult ^ound to be got 
over, part of the forces were retarded in their march, and 
thus Bosco was enabled to oppose near upon six thousand 
men to five*or six hundred assailants, ^nd those lattei*wero 
linally*repulsed, a# may welHie imaginod. , At this^moment, 
however, Garibaldi sent the retiring columns reinibreements, 
and thus put them in a position to advance again to th^ 
attack of the enemy, who was sheltered* behind rusfies a»i 
Indian fig-trees. Garibaldi now placed himself, with somd 
of his guides, at the head of the Genoese carabinieri, fell 
upon the flank of tlie Neapolitan army, and cut off a part of 
the same, but got thereby in the way of a cannon that was 
dealing out grape like hail at the short distance of twenty 
paces. Nissori and Captain Ratelfii hastened up with fifty 
men%to Garifialdi’s succour. The effect of the grape was 
terrible; and Garibaldi himself had the sole of his boot and 
the stirrup carried away by one^ of the bullets: his horse 
was wounded an^ bec&dne unmanageable, so that ho wm 
ciiliged to dismount, and unfortunately jeft his revolver in 
®the* holster. Major Breda ^^as killed ^n the spot, and 
Nissori.-Vnrpwn by his horse, that had>st receiVed a mortal 
wound; while CaQtain Ratella remained unh;^^ in this 
scene of destruction. The critical* moment of the conflict 
had now come for Garibaldi, but afi his men behaved with 
a bra*very an^ skill that promised well fpr^'the flltimate. 
rasult. BacomiRg at length convinced tl^at it was next to 
impossible to take tlfte cannon by a front attack. Garibaldi 
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gave vclonel Dunne orders to throw^mt some skirmishing 
partieSi anj advance through the rushed; while Nissori and 
B^t^Ua, when they had penetrated through thg same^wer^ 
to spring on the wall that rose beyond, and’f^l ^on the 
cannon whi^h^tood there. When these two o^cerl^ex|!cnt- 
iq^the orders thus given them by their chi«f, had reached 
’ the road, at the ifiead of same ^fty men, 1;he‘first person 
they^ii^t was Qaribaldi in person,•on foot, sword in hand. 
*At this moment th^canndh launched *forth a yolley tfcat^ 
' laid low some of Che little troop here assembled: but ime 
Oth(KS precipits^ted themselves upon the gun, and bore it oflf 
in triumph, to be used against its former masters. A.1I on 
a suddeil®the Neapolitan infantry opened* to allow cavalry 
to pass tliAmgh for the purpose of retaking the lost cannon. 
Colonel Dunne’s mefi, who had been very little under fire, 
^vided^ and stepped back against the*two sides of the road, 
fhstead of receiving the enemy with fixed bayonets. The 
Indian fig-trees here and a wall there prevented their further 
retreat; and soon recovering from their surprise, they 
poured in*a volley upon the cavalry who were dashing 
through this living lane. The Neapolitan officer in com¬ 
mand now seemed desirous of turning about and retiring, 
but he suddenly found himself surrounded by Garibaldi, 
Nissori, Stratella, and five or six others. Garibaldi im¬ 
mediately seized the bridle, and bade the officer surrender; 
but this latter made a cut'at his detainer, which Garibaldi 
parried, and then in his turn dealt the Neapolitan a blow in 
the neck that brought him down. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, fathers’had comb up, and more than one^i-?bre was 
flourished' over Garibaldi’s head. Swift as lightning this 
' latter ran one d^ the assailants through, while Nissori 
wounded with his fevolver two others and the norsc of a 
third. XDne ef the Neapolitans sprang from his horse and 
attacked' Nissori, but received the fourtSi hu’let of the 
r^olver right through his head. While Nissori was thus 
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engaged, Garibaldi had got the men together ag|in,'and led 
them on to the attack. The jesult was that <j£ the fifty 
Neapeli^tt jwrsemeiijnot one escaped; they were all ^ther 
killed owwounded, or t^iken prisoners. 

•Tljp 'wiiole<)f the royal army—Neapolitans, ^ajrarians, and 

Swiss_now tuisj^ed andjlcd ^fore the enemy’s centre, which 

p^jpssed for^rd to, the attack, ^nd this (fecj^ed the fate of 
the*day. The retreating royalists stopped not i^i-^gjr 
hjAied flight till tljey reacheci^he to^m Milazzo, whither 
they were closely followed, even as far as the first houses, by 
the victorious Garibaldini. ■ * 

The General then ^mmoned the gajjrison in the citadel of 
MilazM to withdraw, and leave guns^ hcrses, an,d all war 
math-iel: the demand was refused. ^ Preparations were 
immediately made to attack and ri'duce the fortress. 

On the next day thS City ^6ercZeetvbrought in,^ cargo 
under the enemy’s fire, several native battalions and some 
guns; but meanwhile Bosco telegraphed to Messina that he 
could not hold out, and application was made to Naples for 

instructions as to capitulation. 

Four Neapolitan frigates hove in sight two days after¬ 
wards, bearing Colonel Anzano, with full powers to treat- 
He assumed & high tone at first, hoping to obtain the terms 
^ranted to Palermo, but soon found that mode did not 
avails Garibaldi simply informed him that he had already 
announced his tegms, alid that the whole fleet of Naples 
ctuld not produce in him any change. oHe would not with- 
^draw the terms he had conceded before t}ie arrival of the 
naval squadron, but he ^vleuld grant none more favourable. 
The colonel gave in,and accepted the Dictator’s cfl'er." 

The evacuation commenced accoi,dinglyj,on the next day. 
General Bosco, escorted by several o^cers^claimed to be the 
first fS embarl?, but had the^,misery of beiuahissed by h-s , 
people on the wdy. He had made a boast of taking Medici s 
horse, and had,ordered guns to be spiked and ^me powdir 
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masses. They seemed to feel instinctively the pre^eftce of 
one who comprehended them thoroughly, who loved them in 
Spite df *hei*^eaknes^es and faults, and who had conseciated 
his life fh their redemption. 

*In«taitly began negotiations for a coinplete«evacuation of 
the island and Vost of ,th§ ferts. Beside other craditiews 
, the^embarkaiion of.the afmy of TSTaples staitio»ed at Syracuse 
aod ^gosta was agreed to, so^that no p||rt of the^iriaijd) 
^«gept the* royal citadel and its owi»for|is, remained under 
the dominion of Naples, and theSe only pending future 

negotiation^. ' • xu 

When the Municipal Council of Palermo an^ an the 

Comntines of Sicily urged Qaribaldi to^ffect the apnexation 
of Sicily to the Italian kingdom, he answered that such an 
annexation was indee^ his main intent and desire ; that hp 
was full of admiration for Tlctor Emfhanuel; that wfl^ 
him and by him Italy could best become a nation ; but that 
he did not for the present deem the annexation of Sicily 
alone an expedient measure; that the Italians ^hould first 
become sufficiently strong. Were he to resolve on immediate 
annexation, he would have to receive orders from other 
persons when,he might be.under a necessity to withdraw. 

CSribaldi’s programme was clear and consistent. He 
would have no tejms with any enemy of Italy. He h^ 
conquered Sicily, as before he Ipid taken Tuscany; and he 
was now bent on staking Naples, as he had taken Palemm, 
storm. After that he would settle ^matters with the 
\ope, listening to no compromise f^pm'JTaples or Roine. 
He viauldsshew the world that his only motive is It«y; he 
would never rest till his companion in ^rms, fti Oal 
antumol' j'ras enthroned in the OJpitol, »nd theh, ms 
own 4 )*t, he would retire to his rack-boijnd island of Cap- 
rera, and be eeeib no more ip the ranks of •vpr. &ch 
hfs programme * such were his aima We shall see how he 

compassed theip. 
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Gerte^al gi&ry had reared with a gaAjson of two thousand 
men to the«citadel, and measrres were taken by Garibaldi to 
en»u»e the safety and order of Messina. Op*ihe*28th of* 
July the first body of nationalist troops, under the (^mmand 
of Me^ci and^Fabrizzi, entered the city. 

- •The app^rance,of Fabrizzi pro^u<^d a wondrous emotion : 

but stm greater •ivas the dfiect o^, Medici’s entry. Bp* 

~ these^Aierals n^je tall, fine pien, with a pleasing expression 
of countenance that ceatrastei strongly.with th^ cold and, 
lowering mien of the Neapolitan generals. All of a sudden 
Garfbaldi .himself appeared at the ,gates of the town, 
although he had anrounced his arrival for the morrow. 
Not fond.j)f pompoUs reception, <kc., he had resol’Oed to 
avoid anything of this sort at Messina by this little 
m^oeuvre. But, on his being recognised, the people could 
%ot be restrained from taking the horses out the carriage 
and drawing the Dictator in triumph through the town to 
the Palazzo dell’ Intendenza, where Fabrizzi and Medici had 
taken up tljeir quarters. 

The news of the great patriot’s arrival spread through 
Messina like wildfire, and multitudes struggled through the 
streets towards the Stmda Ferdinanda to g«t a sight of 
their deliverer, ‘ Viva Gariialdi / ’ was in every mouth, and 
hats and handkerchiefs without number were frantically 
flourished in the air when the hero appeared at the balcony, 
and in a most friendly manner thanked the assembled 
thousanda His dress was sicqpfxe, and nothing distinguisljed — 
him from hi%sold:6rs, .were it not his eye, his forehead, and 
his notde., bearing. His late deeds of personak valgur at 
•JMilazzo ^ the, Messinese with admiration; as did also 
his antique simpliei*jy, 

^The evening after the sanguinary and fatiguing Conflict 
%t Milar^o, Ade'kandre Dumas went abo«t„looking for the 
Dictator, the^oomtoander-in-chief of the Sicilian army, and 
strength found^ him stretched out asleep under the portico 
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of a church, surroui^^d by his staff, his head re*ting*on his 
saddle. Before him stood his «upper—a piece of bread and 
%, jug*oft -waPor. Hei had allowed himself ten francs 9 day 
for his ^rsonad expenses, not a very extravagant sum for a 
generalftsim*. 

The Dictators inte»tiqp ‘of landing*,on the ipainl&ftd 
, paiition of fie kingdom*of Na^es thus bfecoming every day 
mora and more eAjident, the ^ing of Sardinia, trifl^to ius 
-ptpmise to the Emperor Narpoleon,* made a last effort to 
dissuade Garibaldi from putting tRe said plans into execu¬ 
tion. He jvrote hin^the following autografih latter* 

“ Dear General,—You know tha* when you smarted for 
Sicily*you did not have my approbatfonf To-djy, in con¬ 
sidering the grave cyrcumstanccs of the moment, I must 
give you a warning; ^or I know the sincerity of your senti¬ 
ments toward me. 

“In order to terminate the war between Italians and 
Italians, I counsel you to renounce the idea of passing to the 
Neapolitan continent with your victorious and byave troops, 
if the Ffng of Naples consents to evacuate the island, and 
leave the Sicilians to decide by free deliberation on their 
future goveri^ment. 

would reserve to myself full liberty of action as 
regtirds Sicily, in the event of the King of Naples declining 
to adbept this condition. 

“ General, fplld^ing advice, you will see that it is useful 
IbJLtaly, whose grand develdpjnent you^puld facilitate, that 
Europe should see that while she knawsbaw tg conifer, she 
also ]»ow» how to use her victories. • 

“ ViffSOR EiImanuel.” 

Garibaldi replied in these terms?— 

« SbkE,—Your Majesty knows tHb highi esteem v^d devo¬ 
tion I have an^feel for yowr Majesty, ifwh as«I should 
Uke to obey your M^esty’s injunctions, Ae present state of 
affairs in Italj* precludes my so doing. I am called for’; I 
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am ui^ed on by. the people of Naples\ I have tried all niy 
inSuence f restrain them, hr I felt that a more fortunate 
moment would be desirable; but it h^ been ifVva^ • If f 

^ endanger the cause *f Italy, 

fail in my duty as an Italian. May your Maje% «her^ 

to^ii#obey. Waen I have com- 
pteted the task*iuli)osed by fee wishes of a pecple groaaiHg 
u^ef^.Tie tyrafl,^. of the IJourbon of JfapL, I fhaM lay* 
• M^LvVTh^ atbthe^eet of^our Majesty, and'obey yljr^ 
S w" ^-en^^der of my life. » Gahiba/d, ” 
G^nbaldfc did not lose a single dayo Before . the end of 
e mo^ he had collected, at Capo di Faro, about four 
thousand jpen and two hundred boats, with the intenUon of 

2Sbt:^ta“.*« 

tion o? Ill the Neapolitan Continent,-The opposi-’ 

tion of the foreigner, who is interested in our degradation 
and the work of internal factions, have combined to prevent 
the unity of the Italian people. Providence has nowTnter- 
vened, as it ap^ars, to put an end to our misfortunes The 
unanimity of the provinces has been exempWy, victory 
smiling evejwhere on the children of liberty; this proves 
that the sufferings of the land of genius are drawing to a 

“ One more step remains, and that I do hot fear. The 

rewh these ^raite are now developed into enormous force," 
^d the upw enterprise is not ^ difficult one. I de-^'^e to 

and ^therefore address 

my^lf to you who rre the people of the Neapolitan soil. 

, 1 khpw that you arb’brave, for I have proved it: but I 
do not i«ant further prooi We wi/shed our ^ 

I calu 

trifce against further civil strifa 

o ' '■ 
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“ Generous men, jccept the right hand of a rtan ^o has * 
never served a tyrant, and is Experienced in the service of 
•the p%ople..* Constitute a United Italy, I ask you, without 
the 8lai%hter of her sons, and with me serve her, and, if need 
be, die for hhr. “ G. GAeibaUi.” 

We have mentioned WGafibaldi’s prepagitions for,cros8iftg 
tha Straitslof M»ssin» The* time of departure had not 
beent divulged, though all things indicatedJ;Re 8th of"iSiig*st. 
.ltw*took place in the evening. Th# army of twenty thou¬ 
sand, in four divisions, awaited^ orders;—one at Faro Point 
and the neighbourho#d j two at Messuia, unde» JMledmi and 
Cosenz, and Bixio’s. Four batterie»^of heavy guns were 
constfucted on tlie shore. • Charybdis, 9t least**the point 
known to readers of /)ld story by that* name, had the most 
powerful—six 32-poijnders and two 65-pounders to bear 
upon the opposite fort of Scylla. The intervening Gistange 

_only six thousand and seventeen English yards needed 

this covering to prevent the Neapolitan men-of-war and the 
different floating batteries from interfering with their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

In the afternoon, Garibaldi, on board the City of Aber¬ 
deen, marched up and dawn the deck, following with his 
fieli^glass the movements of the enemy. He had devised 
an ingenious method of doing so before. The grea.t fishe^ 
of tlte Straits is that of^the sword-fish, and is carried on in 
a singular mannd^. The fisherman ascends a long pole in 
*flii centre of his boat, and*>*hen he s^ the sword-fish in 
the current, he directs the rowers thitheV 
the at 3 rn,*ivith a long sharp spike, sefbures his pr^e.^ Gari¬ 
baldi disappeared ene day for two^h*urs,»disgu!Sbd himself* 
as a fisherman, and went so near <he opposite shore as to 
recoi»i6itre all the fortified points Tin the* coast. His %h- 
ing-boats, prevjpasly nametJ; lay anchored'in two lakes 
bfehind'’FMO lighthouse, and of cours5 weje concealed. 
These two lakes in ancient days communicated with fhe 
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sea, b*ut h^d of late years become cho1i;pd. The channels he 
opened ujf by two canals, tabling him at pleasure to sail 
otrt-unseen by a way his enemy knew nothl^ «• b^re- 
viouslv to this Missori had been over incognito, ^and well 

examined flitf whole coast. ^ 

•‘As iiie^un saj* a south-ifesfc i*nd dr*ve dense clouds 
towards the cdaslf of Calabria. Th* rays of th« rising »(»n, 
c»ulJ*fiot dispSrie the vap«urs; and the whole, gulf.co.^t 
was concealed in a fo^. ^ EigU o’clock oame, and Garib^.d: 
gave his last orders to Major Missori, the officer in com¬ 
mand. Ten men from each of the encamped brigade com- 
paniL,’'fifty musketeers of Genoa, twenty guides and twenty- 
engineers,: were &vited to join the select party; and the 
total amounted to fthree hundred ayid fifty men. These 
•took the fishing-boats by half-past eight amid the ill- 
restrained mortification and entreaties of comrades who 
could not be permitted to go. At half-past nine the tower 
bell pealed from the church of Faro, and in the dim light 
off they went. The enterprise has scarcely a parallel, 
regarding the paucity of its means, the grandeur of its 
object, and the consummate skill of its preparation. A 
most dangerous, unkndwn coast before their, always well 
guarded with hundreds of guns, men-of-war floating up and 
down the Straits in swarms. In mid-stream they learned 
that the General’s plan was to surprise or storm Fort 
Cavallo, just opposite Faro, standing on a rocky eminence 
close on the coast from which‘'the signal agreed on should 
be made. TherO weve ten thousand on the Sicilian shore 
. watching the fate of one hour’s toil; and at .ast faint 
light froitl' the opposite shore indicated that, aft^r eleven 
•long years of sfirvow and despair, the national flag once 
njore floated on the miity tops of the Calabrian mour tains. 

' Half an-hohr passed, and "vhe rattle -of, musketry came 

over the ocean, abd silence and myst^^ ensued. But in &n 
hour Missori sent over a messenger announcing the land- 
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ing, and explaining tke ominous noise. Just a% thb®boats 
touched the opposit'^ shore, C(jje of them, contpiining the 
JFrencii g,nd English who had joined, drifted or chose t» sail 
away fr^m the compapy towards Villa San Giovanni; and 
net ]^noft\^in^ either the coast or the Genera), s« orders, ap¬ 
proached a Neapolitans battery. They yere fired ^on mid 
t^.o were wdjinded^ and^this compelled tliam ,to retrace their 
* way. Missori had gone on his way with his band, il«it t>he 
n|)ise* of musketry jmade him,doubt*thc,possibility of sur¬ 
prising the Fprt Cavallo, and he to6k to the mountains. 

But the most extraordinary phase of the transaction i^the 
perfunctory way in which the Neapolitans gua^ed' the 
straitsi We use Ito wild word in saying Jshey “^^warmed ’’ 
upon the waters ; but they were mere l 9 okers-on. Now and 
then, it is true, the sky was illuminated by signal-rockets,; 
but it would almost seem as if the objecITof their bei,ug fij^d 
was only to advise their comrades to keep out of the way; 
for after the first party had landed Garibaldi despatched 
others in a continuous stream, purposing himself to follow, 
and no harm or hindrance ensued. The Calabrians from 
their village conclaves poured in their votes of adherence, 
and promised that upon |^is landing they would all rise to 
the *ry of “*Long live the Dictator! Long live Victor 
Emmanuel! and down with the ISourbons!” He, however, 
kept his own counsel. No one kiiew where he himself would 
land. No one knf^, as bach flotilla went off, where it was 
g»ing ; nor did they know iftthe General ^did not intend to 
Tire*the whole place by means *of small^paK^es on every side. 

And ind^.ed that turned out to be khe case. But *mean- 
while^the people seethe place in a blaze..^The i»en“of the 
Abruzzi began. General Fleury, tjie co]ppiander,*wrote on 

the 19th:— , ^ 

“Tfie day bpforg yesterday,.Villa Foggia itjse in insurrec¬ 
tion. The ^rag^ons in garrison joined the seditious cries, 
‘Viva Garibaldj,! Vita Vittore Emmanuelel’ *'1 sent two 
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compwiies^f the 13th regiment, and^they have joined the 
insurgents^ I went myself to get them away, and they 
Wan to obey, but just before leaving they^urped an* 
fratonised with the people, and I had^o go back witl* nobody 

but my staff.” „ *rru-> 

cffhis northern example had its prompt ‘-.ollowers. ine 

provinci Basilipafti in the very heart of the kingdoin casjj , 
allegipvce, and proclaimed, under Colonel Boldoni and others, 
“fitalia e Vittore Einmanuele,” and invited ali the cori-. 
munes to send up their a'rmed contingents to the central city 
Potenza. There, to avoid civil wai^ the Reyolutionap 
Oomitiittee asked the'pr®*'^^^ of police whether e 

would oppose or leave the people alone. Ae asked fo i time, 
and then said he would fight it out; proceedings began, but 
before an overt act he sent to the National Guard that hp 
w6ald join them, a.id took his four hundred gens d'armes 

a hill outside the town, . . . Potenza soon made up a 
revolutionary self-supporting army of ten thousand men, 
augmenting faster than could be utilised. A Provisional 
Government, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, of course 
followed. 

Garibaldi’s landing had been kpown to Gallptti, the com¬ 
mander of Reggio; but the latter did not anticipate so 
speedy an assault as he received, and the ^population refused 
to communicate intelligence that might be of use toshim. 
He imagined that the attack would* come from the sea, and 
to his astonishment it came from behind him. He W 
eight companies,^,one hundred and fifty strong, under his 
OTder8,'*a baltery of seven field-pieces, and twojorte^well 
' furnished Vjth gun?, arms, provisions for month, 

' nition. He therefore wef/it to bed on the evening of the 2Wh, 
but at half-past two in the afternoon the invading coluny^i had 
proved at the,nOrthern gates from the hillSj^and within t^ 
town the National Committee had prepared eight hundred 
armed men rbady to aid by an insurrebtion. . 
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On the 21st ChiasBO led the advanced guard* in .which . 
Garibaldi’s son, Menotti, commanded a battalioji and two 
totnp*nvs Sacchi’s brigade. The recognised brave^ md 
skill oftOhiasso rendered his selection acceptable to the 
whole amy.rfor they felt that all that arrangeqients could do 
..ould assuredl.{ be dqpe by him ^ ei^ure succja ^ 
determined y occppy tfhe Pi^^za del 5|erfato b^re 
' presence could be known. Menotti Ganbaldi K 

Lw at* the nort.h end of o^e of these wide streets paralM 
with the shore, ready to assail th« enemy as soon as ^eir 
arrival prov.oked resi|tance. Ffesently a 
up from the shore ?oad. and fell ii^ with 
whoicithey engagid. This awoke the pla^, 
bable confusion ensued ; for the moon Jiad set, and darkne® 
hung over the streete. The Neapolitans surprised wqj 
runLg wildly aboutt not regarding thoir leaders, Ijut pK^ 
sing toLds the castle. Boldrini had by this time conie up 
witl his men, and entered by one oi fleets 
him to the rear of the little fort. Its four 
nointed to the sea, and could not be employed against 
Lsaults on the land side. These brave 
acrainst the fort’s walls wifch a loud <yy of “ Viva Ganbaldi! 

so ah to parafyse‘he defenders by fright, '^^hey climbed 

walls like cats, and speedily took possession. In a great 
rrl the Neapolitans^hrew d9wn their arms, imploni^ 
Lrcy, just as tb«y had always done when opposed at close 

•^£fort being secured, tV two corli^nies «« ^hi^ 
which hac; helped Boldrini in his bold and succmfui ope^ , 
tion'^clkme up in^p the to’wn, and by lyeans of.a toovable, 
barricade approached the steep laife whicj led to-the castl^ 
uS^eat^, for grape-shot a*id shq^s were sweep^ 
the^siUts S Ijprsting in jnany parts of.tiie upger tojr^ 
A strong Uhrric*X put up by Chiasso and 
lery o^cer, p^pventld any effective sortie frdm the castle. 
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and enabl^ Bixio to carry out his p&rt of the proceedings. 
He had cpme from the heights into the piazza, where the 
bugi^ess of fighting centralised itself.^ By a during 4nove^ 
ment he advanced up a street on thp, right, and coi^menced 
a warm mjis^etry fire against the castle gurners,’; but*a 
slight wound in the left arm somew^p,t checked his advance. 
Egbert’s" brigadp fed in the meantinj^ reached tjje height in ^ 
the of the <castle, and two of its companies found %a 
opportunity of firing i?jto the town, wheve confusion waxed 
greater and greater. 

Gdlotti, the Neapolitan general, telegraphed to San 
Giovafani, a small foi;^: seven or eight miles from Reggio, 
for General Brigar.ti, with more^than tweive hundred’men, 
to come and help hirp. He did so, but on getting within 
four miles of his destination Garibaldi came out to meet 
him, and, Briganti discreetly retired on Gallucco, leaving his 
c^league to help himself as he could. Garibaldi hastened 
back to Reggio, and, semng a chance, ordered a storming 
party to prepare an attack, and get possession of the castle. 

It was then a quarter to twelve. One of the defenders’ 
colonels had fallen, and Gallotti could not see his way to go 
on. The hoisting of a fl?g of trucp was the signal for nego¬ 
tiation, and negotiation resulted in capitulation, which 
Garibaldi granted on certain terms—viz., „That the royalists 
should retire by sea, leaving all the forts, stores, i war 
materiel, mules, and horses in the victor’s %‘ands. 

So fell the old‘Neapolitan rule in Reggio. Smart, well-,. 
dressed, well-armqd soldiers threw down their arms at the 
presence of a ragged, ill-fed, dismal-looking array, yvhich 
,^lowever‘atp^ed for all its roughness by an inextinguishable 
faith in ith'leader, ?j^(l aij i(.ll-absorbing attachment to liberty. 
The National Gua^d rendered much service in the confiict, 
H,nd" contributed^' to keep the ^ energy of,.thee invaders in 
full exercise, undaunted by the loss of one of their best 
officers, Oamerini, and eight of their cdmrados. Garibaldi 
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nominated Plotino io be the governor of the Eeggio pro- 

• • 

Vinces pro t&n. , „ * . . 

* The ftexff*day Gartbaldi had an interview with Bnganti 
and Ac^rello, but it dhme to nothing. He gave thf order 
to Arcli at* twelve o’clock, and away the gdllant ban^ of 
patriots went ofer the tidg^ wlych faces the sea to d»plateau, 
’^lich they feached by Rusk. Cosenz had aA-ived ayVspro- 
monife, intending »to combino with Garibaldi. He Bad 
'e^Tected his landing lietween’Scillg, *and*Bagnana, and en¬ 
countered Neapolitan soldiers a^ Selano, who tried to oppose 
his march. • With hlhi were the English and Ffencl^ com¬ 
panies under the Qpmmand of ColoiKil Ejotte, the wtBl-known 
defencler of the barricades ib the Paris revolution* of 1848. 
The collision brought on a contest of tvfo hours. The village 
Ifad been carried at the poin^ of the bj,yonet when 
rushed off towards a lane, sword in hand, summoning a sm«l 
party there to surrender. He had scarcely reached the 
comer when a Neapolitan soldier, hidden there, shot him 
dead on the spot. The loss could not but be*very much 
grieved over, and Garibaldi issued a touching order of the 
day recording the military capacity and social virtues of the 
lamented offiser. GoodaB took up the command, and the 
mar^ had no further molestation. 

At dawn the nSxt day the bivouac broke up, and the 
marcS from the plateau* was resumed, the object being to 
overtake the Neaj^folitans at^Campo. In order to perform 
*hie march, and to reach one of the torrenj beds which intei> 
sect those mountains, the little army Bad tB pa3s within the 
ran<^«* of litelandez’s brigade, massed before thg •village of ^ 
Piale ar^ outflanW’it. Well provided wiA artillevy, it con¬ 
tested the* ground. Half-a-dozen iM-e ftilled, and a dozeff 
wounde’d, when a charge was made, ancfyiat detlrmmed^ 
the question, and gave Garib^di a position which ^vemed 
most of the main roais of the district to the sea, and cut on 
Brigantf from l&elandez. 
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'Ab *sooif aa Garibaldi thought he accomplished his 
jbject, and secured the resuR of his strategy, he sent Count 
lAcShi and Major Vecchy to General Melandez/>suiftn?oning 
him to surrender (24th August). "A flag of tiftce was 
hoisted, and the officers started to the enemy’s®cariip, 'v^hich 
t&ey found thoroughly demoi^alised^^ many*" of, the soldiers 
shouting “ Vi\^a Garibaldi !” MelEffidez' denied'at first th&t< 
hit. cohdition was hopeless, and declined to give an answer 
without first consultffig the military 'eomraander of 
province of Calabria, which would require four hours. Two 
)f thf* Neapolitan stafl" returned with them to -discuss the 
terms dJ capitulation^ and these had the impudence to ask 
Glaribaldi .whether, if they joined him, Ke would advance 
them a grade ! He 'told them promptly that he could not 
Sq such a thing, for it would be scandalously unjust to 
Reward'men who had slain their brethren at Palermo, and 
now served a government that bombarded a harmless city 
of two hundred thousand people. 

These were dismissed without any result, and at the 
expiration of four hours the General determined again to 
raise the flag of truce. No sooner had he done so than the 
soldier on duty received a shot in his head. Garibaldi, 
enraged at such infamous conduct, ordered an attack) but 
Melandez sent new messengers, and they had an interview 
not easily forgotten. HeT told tl^em they commanded a 
band of brigands; that to shoot the Ifearer of a flag of 
truce was the moc^ infamous, act a soldier could be gufl^^, 
of; hq bade*theffi begone, and tell Melandez that if he did 
not suijrejider by three o’clock he would attack lAm at'.once, 
and thro 3 v*his Indgade jnto the sea. Melandez qomplied. 
And two thousand*flv^ hundred more were disarmed by the 
“filibuster.” jMelandez’s surrender necessitated ihat of 
‘Briganti before night, and t^^elve hundrtid ffio^;e "v^ere dis¬ 
banded. Thp fort was also evacuate^, so that the victors 
captured on ttfis day about two thousand* muskets, four 
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pieces of field artillerf, and ten guns of heavy c^ibYa m • 
moral effects of the capitulatio* were incomparably greater; 
•two Awsajfd soldiers, who adored Garibaldi, retur^ te 
their himes recountii\g his praise; and besjdes this, the 
p5sitLoi#on the straits gained thereby was one pf considerable 

importance for {he sou^Jierji army. V 

. Between’^he 25ih a»d 28th*of Augusit a piarch of eighty 
* long^ountain mil^s proved our hero’s energy and de%^W»a- 
to caAy out his work to ifie utmost his strength and 
'"struck terror into the armed baftds swarming about the 

^°SJn thousand Neapolitan soldiers! occupied M(}jjt«eone, ' 
and cli Sunday <he 27th qpr hero left Ms arm:j and went 
to Nicotera to receive a deputation, with a view of accepting 
, transfer of their allegiance ; but he refused their terijs 
L ordered his troops to prdls on thithtr. Cosen^°^^Sj 
advanced guard, and the Neapolitans bolted up the hills and 

wherever they could fly. , . ^ Unit • 

Once in motion, Garibaldi had great reluctance to halt 

he left Cosenza at night on the 31st August and reached 
Tarsi some twenty miles farther to the north, by dawn, and 
JJe»eLl Pac and hU.co.upany o, Cakbr^a 
Thet ioined, and went forward together as far as S^zzana 
Albanese—a few ,p!iiles on the same road. e 
origiAally consisted of emigrants, and maintained still their 
Srfek religion, iieir c'ostume and habits, as when they 
Jhme hither in the fifteenth*century. Ihese liad always in 
^ iXn troubles fraternised with the pakbfians^m the cause 
of liberty, and in return the Calabrian 
tLrf to be educatsd. The political tendencies cfctiib people, 
are deteWined by the entire symiJkthy pxiintainetf betwe^ 
Z XZ and peasantry, who alb in common are. trained 
to arms aLr«s/ihemselves,-ind are fired ^ith the mdepen, 

dence common to mountain tribes. 

The oppressive h?at hindered not the enthusiastic marc 
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Ol^kty-fiye miles a day. Bertani's six thousand from 
Kilaa wer% made the leading, column, under Tiirr. Cosenz’s 
colnian, now placed under General Sacchi, e^aeijz »being» 
fully engaged with the General as lys confidentialjadviser, 
ioHowfed; and Medici, with his division, had orders 4o §o 
efrcwhere. Bixio^and Ebert,.with the rear of the army, 
made up a force, with the forty thousand Calabnans beljii^d 
it, rwhi»h was absj^lutely formidable. 

Colonel Boldoni, formerly I'n the Sardinian service, dfyl^ 
been conducting the Basilicata insurrection, and he arrived 
at Eh.goneg^'o, a large village near th^ western yoast of the 
mainland, a hundred" and fifty miles from the south point, 
with the news thal' hii» forces now reached fourteen tho isand, 
including Ihe insurrectionary bands under Mignano, and 
backed by the whole population; and'Garibaldi determine^ 
oh leaving his army behind, aid pres^ng on thirty or forty 
miles in advance until he reached Naples. 

On the Court at Naples the tidings of what was taking 
place in the south had a painful effect. When tho king 
heard the disastrous accounts of his army, and the popu¬ 
larity of the insurrection, he sorrowfully said, “ My soldiers, 
nevertheless, had promised to defend me.” A true Bourbon¬ 
like answer. The army, and all the brute force implied 
therein, has ever been the fatal rock on which they, and all 
rulers who dare not trust the spirit of loyalty in the com- • 
munity, have fidlen to pieces. X gereral standing by 
replied to the kin^: “ Sire, when your soldiers are in yout 
presence they erv,' ‘ I^ng.live'the king! ’ but the moment 
they ttfm their backs, and have to be led against J--he eijemy, 
they ci^f^ 'Wiva Qaribaldi!_’ Tfcat sorcerer of a man' has 
^witched them, and none of them can be trusted,” '* 

The Ifing had clung as long as possible to his roya^, city, 
'^the pla^e of <hfe birth, and the palace cf hrs forefathers. 
Two years had not run their course since his accession, bet 
the sins of liis fathers and his own brought upoQ him a 
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righteous banishment? The defection of his soldier^ "before * 
noticed, had much "distressed ahim, and the generals and 
Wrifcnderg*pf his Ifind and sea forces daily corroborated 
the applehension that .all the instruments at his command 
w^r» ptftalyied and powerless. Finally, he turned to the 
National Guar(f as a ^l«st ^resource, but f 9 r him .orchis fife 
iW NationaldGuardin any country ever entertained a good- 
*will.» He thanke(4 them for fheir condupt, and irf^Uog 
^1 *b, 4 informed them that a line of tfoops would be formed, 
and that it would respect the citadel, but diplomatic arrange- 

> ments compelled his pbsence. , - 

His ministers desired him to formia regency; h* wotfJd 
not. •The CounciT of State eould take«&h»ge of gffairs, and 
no minister should lea^ve, buf he demanded 260,000 ducats 
and mght thousand mgn for a six month’s garrison at Gae^a. 

He had accused his generals of trea'chery because they 
reported the corrupt state of the army, and the demoralising 
leaven at work. He soon learned the truth by experience. 
The navy refused *to accompany him farther tjian witlun 
two miles of Gaeta, and the army melted away under the 
influence of the Revolutionary Committee, who guaranteed 


them a welcome in the Gai:ibaldian«.rmy. 

T»e announcement of Garibaldi’s approach to Naples 
came as a surprise to its population. Men accustomed to 

watclfevents calmly questioned its possibility. When the 
flags began tobfehristed, and the Municipal Guard appeared, 
tRa public expectation quic»^ed very rqpidly, and crowds 
of people gathered everywhere. Then the sqjitmels took 
possesion .f the passages a^ Govemirfbnt House, ^esently 

Lmron the portisn of the anqy lately ^nsfdrt^ to the« 

new regim, and these fitly heralded the beginning of a new 
rule. .At mid-day a cry was heard?follow^ by » 4>opu^ 
shouting which ^vielled'louder and louder,^the 
and thousands received the contagion. The trains had 
arrived at the station, and the red jackets fUl^ every com- 
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partttfbnt. • The object of popular enthusiasm could not at 
^ be fowid, but many wh© bore some resemblance to him 
^ fc submit to the Italian huggmgs^nd kisgfiiga infendecT 
for their chief. As at Salerno, Garibaldi avoided tile multi¬ 
tude, in ordet to avoid its violent ebullitiom of ^el«ovSe, 
A8 witjj his stafl^took carriages,irom another entrance, and 
through bye-streets reached the jiublk building, withr*^ 
foHowtig of tht^ lines of carriages, crowded with persons^ 
bearing the Italian flitg, who cheered, wept, ana embrapcd.. 
in true Italian fashion. From every window the flag floated, 
and the ladies smiled their joy. As,they passed Cannone 
Forte ti:e soldiers gave their military salute, and received a 
gracious '■recognition;* Amidst shouts and vivas to him¬ 
self and to Italy, the thousands in procession passed to the 
p^ace of reception for State occasions, where the Duke of 
Tuscany had been the last visitor, and Garibaldi dismounted 
and entered. The pledge he had given to be there before 
the popular feast he had redeemed. No special preparation 
had been inade, and in fact the committee of the people 
would have delayed his entry to make it more demonstra¬ 
tive, but the welcome was the more precious because of its 
spontaneity. ‘ ,, 

Shout after shout from the people outside brought-Oari- 
baldi to the balcony in his red jacket and wideawake. 
Leaning on the railings he. looked on the masses of upwirned 
faces and waved his hand, as if to sileuce the tremendous 
noise. The crowd, would keeppheering, and he kept wayil^ 
his hand, apd saying, Zitti, zitti!” (Peace, peace!) until he 
produced.a perfect silence. „ 

“Peqpfe of Naples,” said he, “this is a sublime, sacred, 
and memorable day. ^rom being mere subjects under a 
tyrannical yoke,'you bPcome this day a free people." Jn the 
name of unitted Italy I thatfk you. m.e work you have 
done for It^ly is a great work also for humanity, for you 
have vindicated its rights. Hurrah for liberty! , Liberty, 
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more specially dear ^’italy, for she has suffered ^nor^ than 
any other nation. Viva 1’ Italia!” 

• Th# respoRse of the crowd rang out, as these words, so 
melodiously uttered, ended, and the Dictator retired to meet 
a *de 6 utftion*just come from Venetia, implormg his aid m 
their liberation,:to wj^om he*could only give his .^sumR* 
.tlia 1 » no oneeould be iJtere anxious than* he was tor their 
freedem from Austrian rule. He took a hours Ihst, 4or 
difS.VearinSss oppressed him, and theft entered 
and drove up the Toledo to the f)uomo and back to the 
palace, and.there revived the plaudits of 
Neapolitans. At night Naples was gtorious with mivafSkl 

illuinikations and*torchligh1» processions,-Bnd costless car 

riages moved to and frp in the streets ai« on the chief parad. 

until very late. . . •* 

At the close of the day thS sounds o1 martial nfusio re¬ 
verberated through the city, indicating the king’s departure, 
and the people collected as spectators on both sides of the 
street in perfect silence; no insult or any other offence 
occurred. In the evening the flag of Piedmont was 1 ^ 
played in the chief cafds, and there were partial illuming 
Lns. The ia>yal arms were remcAed from public places, 
and Rrmed bands were formed in accordance with a cir®" 
from Garibaldi, and by forced marches they drew nigh to 
the cSpital. Every village complied, and the insurrection 
^T»„iveml./Thot.»Her. of the P.H 

respected. Blasis entered Benevento with several ^m- 
mnies Lunted on horseback, and dressecTm red, 
of nuiBic, i« triumph. Somp of the gbndarmes a^ soldiers 
fleT^but most joined the new cpmers. .yictor«Epmanue ■ 
tt’proLmed King and Garibald?DicU«,r, and Jhe Papal 
arms Wfere tom down wherever 

The proclailTati«i of the Gineral to the pedpK BJibUsh^ 
irf the districts round Salerno, as well Rs 
much effect in feeding the flame. These are, its words. _ 
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“B3*th& beloved population of Naples, o 
people,—It is with true respect and love that I presen 
nays€lf to this noble and imposing centre . ofr th© Italiai 
population, which many centuries of despotism have no 
been able to humiliate or to induce to bow tfieir “kn^s ^ai 
■fti8 sigl^t of tyrtpiny. The first nei'essity ^f Italy was har 
mony, in order tro unite the great'Italian facnily; todoj 
PiDvic^nce has*c”eated harmony through the sublime «unan 
iinity of all our provinces for the reconstitution of the natjOii, 
and for the same unity Providence has given us Victoi 
EmrnanueV wBom we may'from this -moment call the true 
fiffher tf the Italian land. Victor Emmanuel, the model oi 
all sovereigns, will impress upon his descendants th’e dutj 
that they owe to the'prosperity of a people which has elected 
him for their chief with enthusiastic devotion, 
c “ The Italian priests who'" are conscious of their true 
mission have, as a guarantee of the respect with which they 
will be treated, the ardour, the patriotism, and the truly 
Christian .conduct of their numerous fellow ecclesiastics, 
who, from the highly to be praised monks of Lagrancia to 
the noble-hearted monks of the Neapolitan continent, one and 
all, in the sight and at ‘the head of our soldiers, defied the 
gravest dangers of battle. I repeat it, concord is thd’first 
want of Italy; so we will welcome as brothers those who 
once disagreed with us, but who now sincerely wlfeh to 
bring their stone to raise up the monume-it of our country. 
Finally, respecting bther people’s houses, we are resolve^ 
be masters in ow own house, whether the powerful of the 
earth tiko it or not. * “ Giuseppe Ga:.ib4U3i.” 

The JN&fcional. Guard end the General’s soldiers took 
possession of the'castle^ belonging to the city, those scenes 
of, indescribable ‘toiserj^ which first aroused Europfi. ;to an 
’unchangeable' hatred of the 'i'oyal line.' If' was a grave 
. question whether they should not be demolished, but after 
a while that idea faded out. The cannon"'were iremoved, 
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and they were thrown* open to the public. HithAto* filence 
through repression had reigned>; now, like an heir entering 
ftpon Hi* pa#hjmony, the people ran about here, ther^ iftid 
everywlftre, investigating, commenting, determining. A 
hvfndred^f tlte town-guard took their stations attach castle, 
and thirty of th^Sar<iman,attillery guar^pd them y^ithouf. 
JE^pecially th# of *feant’ Elmo hateful to the 

pt^uljice, and that.for suificieijt reasons. • It had bfen the 
..Jiarfor of many hoiKeholds, a»d the ftbode of indescribable 
misery. About it the best tongues in Europe had^re- 
. monstrated Jn power^ss indignation. ^ Nonfe dfl,sed ^ go 
near it, for the sentinel’s orders to lira^had no alteanatWB. 
Here fee guns hsfd been ironically turnSl inw^sd. The 
people rushed in, tore .down the BourUon arms from every 
gateway, and stampecj them under their feet. Fearfully 
strong they found the place; all the* winding jtessagep 
bomb-proof; and such was the enormous thickness of the 
walls that chambers were constructed in them of wonderful 
strength, which could not be discovered on a haa^y survey. 
Stone platforms were the beds of the prisoners, and a slit in 
the door and outer wall let in all the air and light allowed ; 
each window,, such as iU was, h*l its lock and bolts. 
Ima^dne such a man as Poerio being confined m such a 
place for several years! Other parts could hold greater 
numbets, and had openii^s to admit grenades in case of 
riot, and thus soivesall difficulties by destroying the inmates. 
Ttfe dungeons were not enter«^, because -vj^en the governor 
‘ J?nt away he took the keys. They e»teA'd.un«^r the city, 
and have viitnessed grievous crueltie#. But on /ewhing 
the r^oi the intention of Bomba tfee youngpr to ^ijate his 
infamous predecessor was revealed. .New.heds of wood for. 
mortars, Vere there, and of recent coifetructioMor t^ ctopp 
had not been ctearod away. «ie mason-work had 
recently adjSsted? for the mortar had notf dn^ and the 
refuse layabouts h^ps. Moreover the oM gun^mages 
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were*r^orced by new ones, but ^e guns had not had 
time to come. Naples had transferred* its Government just 
in*tflne to avoid a horrible catastrophe, foi;^o led6 thall 
forty-two guns commanding the cityc stood in positibn. 

^ In entefiag upon new responsibilities QAribfildi* efer 
regarded, in the ;first place, the eontrpl of public order and 
peace j and these at Naples he dire-..ted ’n the^^arae way. r, 

'>Thd Monitore,,Neapolitai}o, now th^, Giornale Vgciaiei 
contained decrees, headed Victor Emmanuel and Itdlyi-, 
the^ Dictator of the two Sicilies,” and signed “ Garibaldi.” 
The^ announced the new official appgjntments, in which the 
Neapolitan element preponderated; but some Republicans 
were inolpded. 'Reitani had the general secretaryship to 
the Chief, and then followed the envoys to the Sardinian, 
Egpnch, and English courts. The Sinister of the Interior, 
the commandant of the city, Romano, still kept his place, 
having so courageously done his duty in the transition, and 
being by his experience able to preserve the new adminis¬ 
tration fiyjm the influences of novices or selfish people. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Martino, declined new 
honours from a delicacy caused by his intimate knowledge 
of past details and arrttngementc, and corresoondence with 
other sovereigns and courts. The seals of State bore a new 
legend, “ Victor Emmanuel, King of, Italy.” Passports 
inward were abolished; those outward were to ha^^e the 
ima of the Police Commissioner. ; 

That first morn 'of Neapolitan freedom was ushered ij 
a hnrrican<j, of human joy. The garrison soldiers at Oastel 
Nnovo DO sooner got out than they set to running, jumping, 
gallopiijjaf about,,the plaqe like newly-^mancip^ted daves. 
'^me had muskbts, others bread, and that they .flung about 
like mad people. The populace met them, arnffid with 
spikes,,vswords, and daggers, which the^. flourished about, 
and all w^ye shouting the usual mvas. The excitement 
drew everybody out, for there was no danger, and then a 
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curious Bcejie occurred? A garrison in the Pizzof&corih was 
peering over the walls as if t# see whether the woad were 
^ear, In^ v^en the people saw them, all the gestuAs %i 
invitati<A that can be isnagined were made. The place had 
irdh «dodl -3 and sentinels on guard. Neverthdess, down 
came the soldieigr lil;^ t*)rfent, making, the doojs bend 
ai^ jthe bars»yield, sintH- they gained the street, when they 
set of to join thejr comrade^ leaving erfpty wats a*d 
harmless calinon behind. 

Garibaldi went to Pic di Grotta, lite the Emperor Charles 
III., on the,first mo|piiug of his entry into'Naples, ^mid 
much enthusiasm, and to the theatre eat night, whdte^R 
much struggling fof places fnom whenctf*h@^could Jp# seen. 

King Francis had gojie to Gaeta, ancF there he formed a 
ministry. Garibaldi fejt that he must prepare for a spe^ 
renewal of hostilities. He had not been in Naple# manjs 
hours before he found proof that the king had not lost the 
cruel instincts of his mce. On leaving Naples Bomba had 
ordered Castel dell’ Ovo to bo blown up, and the fojrts should 
fire upon the city. Garibaldi obtained possession of this 
order. When the king, with his booty—for booty it was— 
reached Gaeta,^ he anxiously inquiral of the first persons 
who £t-rived from the royal city for news, and finding that 
the forts had not Jiombai'ded, nor the wicked work of 
Palermo been done over again, nor the castle sent to the 
sky, he involuntarily ex^aimed, “ I am betrayed 1 " and 
regained for a few minutes iiffUent astoiSijihment 

With such a spirit as that Garibaldi rfelt that ^ny means 
of venaeancst however cruel pr infamoils, were to^hp ^pre- 
hended if time were wasted. JChe exp«rieno<J * ^e had 
acquired convinced him that, if possmle, Naples, the Pop^ 
and Austria would make an alliancd ^aifl to reduae tha 
millions to subjectjc#, and that*they would liav#no sqruples 

whsttever in Meeting their puiqKwe. la,.. 

He theipfore gave orders to the Neapolitan and Sardinian 
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the array, to be* ready for departure. 
Beets: ana also to the a-rr^. . 

Meanwhite the enthusiasm fa • they prlferrea 

the street. In the evening , Victor 

r,»>„ided'««> tad shoulmg, » 

^liaraapuel ! jd 1 hi% horse 05 ^ 

appeared a their knees to ki«s ins 

carriage, and P®°P ^hh ^.ears running (fpwi^ 

stirrups or his do .hes. _„u stretched out their hands 

their cheeks, and unable ° ®P ’ saviour of Italy; ■> 

■ Wards him Vhora they accepted as the sa 0 

i^Bhe lowers fell from the T^^^hl on IHie day 

fact of his entry'bcc^arring, ^ ° ^ was estab- 

before the greato ^he Pic di Grotta,j^n^^^^ 

«|hed a hundred an J the Austrians from 

• “ulL a -v^fo^ 

streets from the Palazzo d ° down in 

t^a1tarai?the''rd"^^ the people, notwithstanding . 

‘‘‘T^rgenersltime^ 

•was urgently drawn a Ttome and there proclaim 

professed intention to P’^®®®® -Quirinal.’ Cavour trembtejl. „ 
Viptor Emmanuel from Ae ^ ^^^^ristrated. To m- 
France began to lose, temper. .“What has 

M. »«»«» it he likes, 

h. A.II ■1,'“ “ serp'iif' «»' 

of Cavour aoiwyed > ^Uev Hai/ing given the 

► disconcerted‘ fa his ^ ^rn^Xr homesif, so 

Neapolitan soldiers . • h might«nake Wiy recall 

minded, there to await events which might^au w 
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necessary, particularly if Austria interfered, when he would 
not only recall them, but levy fill under the age^f twenty- 
*five, ^e%es<jfved to increase his present forces by organising 
more volunteers, whidh, in the unsettled condition,of the 
couxftry* waf attended with no difficulty; for feen mighj ^ 
well be in i^ie tirm>|S d(»ing jiothing—And, moreover, th? 
.spirit of the%rousc^ ]^ple could be rcHM^Rn for ^e ^o- 
v’lsiofting of any temporary for«e. This h% would attaclFto 
tfiaarmy which wife being dc^atclifcf by‘Victor Emmanuel, 
and jointly they would march J;hrough a friendly country, 
in spite of mercenary Urmies or traitorous generals.* Gaij^i. 
declared to his friends, “I am th(f,advanced gfiard of 
Victor Emmanuel, and he will fallow mo.And take 
possession.” 

• Gatibaldi’s determination ,/o follow,up his advanto^o 
evoked all the latent energies of his enemies, who tjelievftl 
that, by gaining time, the dead cause might be resuscitated, 
and the new birth'killed. So, when the cxcitemont had 
well-nigh spent itself, counteraction and petty disturbances 
arose. They were soon quelled, but they, harassed the 
Dictator into a fever—a phase in his physical constitution 
which we hav# seen exemplified before. But ho would not 
give^p or lie down beyond his usual habit. The prospect 
of war kept him oi/tho alert, and as Bonami, with a section 
of Kifig Francis’s army, iook up position about twenty miles 
away, at Avell'ancF, with an additional force in reserve at 
, irinno, he sent Tiirr after’.thcOT, anct ^ serious contest 
ensued, ending in Turr bringing a hifndred* pmoner# after 
four, day’s %bsence. He had broken up^ Bonq^ s ,amy , ^ 
they laid down their arms, and badeVhem gq,.whither 
they wouW, and many marched olff to ’Naples, accepting 

servict'in Garibaldi’s army. - . . . . , • 

Meanwhile C%v8ur had beSn working waitii^ in the 
hdpe that a favourable opportunity would arisefor interven¬ 
tion in Southed Italy. At this juncture he addressed aj 
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important note to the European Powers, the substance of 
•which is ccftitained in the following summary. ^ i . • 
fie*had long realised the critical position* of affafl’S, in 
"Venet^i especially, and was fully aliVe to the danger thjt 
Itajians genefally would sooner or later react againi, it 
yet he c®uld not J5ut yield to the geV^ifel desire for peace, 
and seek to all&y the fears of those^who^were apprehenai^- 
of 'anotner war w^th AustrisA He had, ‘therefore, suffepod 
the Venetian question to-remdin in abeyance. 

TJie fall of Ancona occurned at a most fortunate moment 
for the King of Sardinia. The Sardinian Chtimbers, not 
very united, received summonses calling them to Turin. 
Cavour rfesid them a ministeriaP document, which set forth 
in detail the happy issues of the last- few months, and an- 
noimced: — " Henceforth It9ly, with the exception «5f 
Venetia, is free. As regards the latter province, we can¬ 
not make war upon Austria against the almost unanimous 
wish of the European Powers. Such an enterprise would 
create a formidable coalition against Italy. But by creat¬ 
ing a strong Italy we are serving the cause of Venetia. The 
same reasons also impose on us the duty of respecting Rome. 
That question cannot be solved °by the swo”d; it is sur¬ 
rounded by moral obstacles which can only be overcome by 
moral force. . . . Parliament is convoked to determine the 
question of ministerial conUdence.. This is rendered imper¬ 
ative by the fact that a voice, ^justly deaP to’ the people, h^ 
expressed a distrust of us in the discharge of our duties to 
the cpown *and' the Country.” The Parliament gave the 
Ministry dtp vote, but begged that there might ‘'oe nd.more 
divisionti. between' OavoTjr and Garibaldi.'* > 

‘ The king left 'itirin on the 30th September for Bologna, 
eA route for Aijcona, after learning the surtender of l&e city 
° and th^capture qf the garrison, Cavour Aoeftng him at the 
station. They both received the greetings of the propie, 
; ^ut th^re existed nevertheless some popular ulieasinesa 
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Garibaldi’s judgment*had so often been a truer *gu'^ 
the wisest politicians, that the c%nviction could notube avoided 
lhat fie*a4\ery good reasons for what he did and saW.* 

On r^hing Ancona Victor Emmanuel addressed the 
p^ple 0^ Southern Italy in a long proefematian,* bearing^ his 
signature and th'&t<^rii«.* It maybe fjiirlychajactensM 
,£» »n adroitiprodiKtioJl of the* Minister rto •prove ^at the 
kmgdiad been the redeemer of. Italy; wbgifras he Had «ily 
the h*one8t and noble initrumeHt, luiving accepted the 
confidence of Garibaldi, and received from him, step by stop, 
the vast pover whicli, but for Garibaldi, would never Tiave 
come into his hands. 

Airthis time our hero woe preparing’fdf his nejv.campaign 
in the States of the CJiurch. He had Very sensibly allowed 
Oie armies of Victor .^mmanuel to precede him there^Jiut 
he was busily enrolling and preparing troops in order to «o- 
operate with Cialdini. The Neapolitans enlisted in great 
numbers; ten thousand Calabrians were ready for the field 
before the middle of September, and a large foreg of foreign 
volunteers, amongst them being many Englishmen, were at 
Garibaldi’s service. 

General Tijrr, who had somewhat recovered his health, 
was* entrusted with the command of a volunteer force 
from the south, which, without waiting for Gariba,ldi, pro- 
ceedea to lay siege to Ca^ua, about twenty-two miles from 
Naples The tow« lies in a strong natural position, being 
Unrounded on three sides b^.a bend of tfae river Voltumo. 
On the arrival of Garibaldi at headijuarVcss hp announced 
his dstermination to take ^apua by'storm. He. displayed . 
on this occasion » military foresight and capaCiW which*' 
even his*friends scarcely anticipated of hud; a^ a few da^ 
‘were •bent in completing his arrangemenSs.^ The SDrces.in 
Capua made suHyafter sally%gainst his c&mp, but,were as* 
constantly repulsed,^whilst a warm fire was kept up from 
the outposts orf both sides. 
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tlEE OF SARIBALDL 
«lour aa? in the kingdom « Naples, A ^ „ 

of Capua a . ad Sought Francis II. from Gaeta 

five thousand me .thyh niake^their gra^d peto- 

to wi^nesatrhat for its execution. . Their 

"aSSe r they had uttermost, and in fact 

troops WP prepa/ed‘to aght to the ^ 

did so. The ‘geneM idea ^ 

thrfiugh f 3 k 1 tcLd out a month before- 

These gj^ ^n„elo to Maddaloni, a distance of 

they stretehed from S the positions he 

fourteen kdomet^ . I advice-to 

was to Bixio answered, ‘While we 

look out that he kept them. 

live they are safe.’ .qaribaldi’s greatest battle; 

it certamly was Bixio s. x . ^tin^ carried on at San 

tically . -parato “tr^nducted by'Bbdo 

Angelo and S«n» „( the Segi »aa 

alone and unaided. . j at about four A.M., tjiey 

„.dei«thed^J* om n;der eover of to de«» 
having come down t‘Om v tvrelve.hours 

white pist which hung o h 3 fore his bayonets, 

Utet BWVeaw to ‘“Vt^Zt S“di telegraphed lo 
tod at almost the sam liberittlon of 

•S'CSE’-;-^ 4. „ 

G.SbaSrsW% ^^efused to bombard Oapdh, and*he towi 
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ixeld out , to the no Mna^ annoyance of many of the volun- 
teeri “It Wiall not be sai^of me,” exclaimed our hero, 
“as ®f«‘iZ.J‘4 JSomjittO,’ that I caused a town to b? bbm- 
barded* Capua is so •shut in that I shall certainly^take it 
ere !bn^ without resorting to such meanS.” I * niight be easy 
to prove that a2h»l4,^d ehhrp bombardment, which would 
yrc^ably hare result^in the speedy sun»ender of the place, 
wouW have been a less sanguinary ineajure than "he 
H»i^ation*of tlm eampaign;» but ^tlfe cause of Garibaldis 
hesitation does him infinite credit. He would not sacrifice 
the peaceaUe inhabi^nts ; and the approach'of <Oialdim^^ 
another good reason for his abbtciiti(Xi. In fact, nfTrtiany 
days passed before the advance of t^c Ticdmoiitese army 
compelled the Neapolitans to abandon the town. 

• Cialdini was not inconsiderate to the Dictator. He 
to him to ask if he should continue his march ifpon l4ie 
Volturno, and Garibaldi, with the straightforward dignity of 
an honourable man, telegraphed his reply, “ Come at once.” 
It was on the 4th October that the first corps c/ the Pied¬ 
montese army quitted Ancona, whither Victor Emmanuel 
now came in person, with orders to join the Dictator. 
Others followed immediately by vartous routes. A few regi- 
merits were sent to Naples to recruit the force which Gari¬ 
baldi had left ther*. 

Mdhntime certain of ^Garibaldi’s coadjutoi-s had taken 
great umbrage against him on account of his steady loyalty 

Victor Emmanuel. Ma;5iini persistently urged the pro¬ 
clamation of a Republic of Southern Italy, apd his views 
were isharod both by certain of the Dictator’s ministers in 
Sicily aqd Naples,.and by a large |ection*nf the’Wuntwra. 
It was foiwd necessary once more te> disbahd the Calabrians 
on tbi* account;* Bertani was relilved cf his office in the 
temporary goVteijiment: and bur hero, the befter t<^ impress 
hn determination unon all, issued an order oj the day in 
which h« referfed to “the brave soldiers of,Piedmont who 
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' set tort on Neopoliton soil.” In 
representative of the Dictator was Pallavicini, a staunch 
royalift, between whom and Orispi a-warm ^.pute-arose. 
paUavjcini tendered his resignation,‘but 
mrj;, and (Jeclined \o accept it. Mazzim jia^hasTenad o 
She capital as soen as it felj int« tl^fid* of ,the Ganbal- 
dini, and his mVffinatipns produced such a dis(faietxng effesfc. 
on'the public mifid that the pro-dictator was compelled *0 

order him to depaft. . „ . , n «¥ 

P/ititions now began to ppur in to Turin from all parts ^ 
tjmrrscuea^country asking for immedfite annexation. T e 
-riSih ’Parliament mpt on the 2nd of Octijber, and a 1^11 was 
introduce-* for the pWose of'declaring the unification of 
Italy. Oavour had to contend not only with the more irre- 
conoilable of Garibaldi’s partisans,. who endeavoured to 
iffamiify the discord between the two distinguished patriots, 
but°also with the friends of Mazzini, who argued apmst 
annexation. It is true that Garibaldi had suffered hmiself 
to protest'bluntly against Cavour’s compromising policy on 
more than one recent occasion, and that he had declared his 
intention of advancing upon Rome at all hazards; 

Minister’s speech disarmed much of the opposition at firs 
displayed, without giving any ground of discontent to the 
Dictator’s champions. « Europe,” he said, “ is averse to a 
war with Austria; it esteems us alone too weak to tree 
Venetia : let us make it manifest that vfe are of one accord ; 
the weathercock public opinion will veer : the VeneV^s 
will not quietly beaf the galling yoke of the Austrian, m 
spite of «llthe latter’s smooth-tongued fiattery. vRranepand 
' :^-land 'will become ivote liberal in their opinions of us, 
‘and enlightened'Germany will wish us success.” « 

“ The‘ bill for annexation was carried hy a majwity or 

' two huhdred'and ninety to six". Atthe #ame'tivne avotewas 

unanimously passed to the effect that Garibaldi had deserved 
^well o^ his country. 
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ibaldi’s arfival at Naples he found !ln5 aitizens* 
uuB)- ui preparations for the i^rrival of Victor ^niumnuel. 

A b^ll, anA illuminations, triumphal processions, and, all 
outwalk displays compaon to royal visitations, occupied the 
ritt6*iti<Jh ofcthose not absorbed in politics. , . * • 

On the 12t|>^gtot)er,Garibaldi issued the following . 

nroclamatioj^i:— , ^ • • 

* * «To THE Citizens oV Napi.es. 

» *To-mdrrow Viptor Emimjnuel, Ijiin" of Italy, the elect ^ 
of‘the nation, will break down* the frontier which has 
divided us for so many centhries from rest o» ^ 
country, and, listening to the unanimous voice of tlujBiiv.-aii*^ 

peoplS, will appear among ys- . , . u 

“Let us receive in a worthy mannet him who is sent by 
Providence, and scatter in his path the flowers of 
the evidence of our redemption and o«r afiection^for'that 
would be grateful to him as it is necessary for us. Let us 
have no more political colours, no more parties, no more 
discords! The people of this metropolis have wisely 
accepted the principle-a United Italy and King Galan- 
tuomo. These are the imperishable proofs of our regene - 

Uo„, and „e the of 0». -““S oTmt™" 

'"ortho 13th, IP respor .60 to a public dcniomtration m 
his favour. Garibaldi addressed t,he. people from the balcony 
of the Forestiera, jn this*characteristic speech = 

• “Yesterday I said the ki^ would eyiter; to-day I ha e 
tiS letter. On the 10th the^iedmontes« troops crossed the 
frontier <4 these provinces, and in a few d^s ic or , 

army. In a few days, then, we Shall sp» our kmg. Ly 
this time of trsiisition pass in calnmess, with prudence ^d 
modeTtion. thft the Neapolitana may 
to bo thoWo peoplo they are. In' a (e'a Jays to 
pterUiopal state will cease, and in spite of he/ enemies and 
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” those cwtcf do not desire it,*Italy >*m be one!” Here, 
raising a '^nger, he was foljowed by a unanimous shout 
from ell assembled. 

From Naples Garibaldi now retire^ to Oaserta. this 
time h% had cpme to the conclusion that he would Hi!) I(»ig6r 
Oppose the annexation, for he> cpul^ perceive that 

the difficulties .in‘,the way imme^tely matching on 
Rqme t'ore grest^ enough to cause a dangerous delay, ''Jjhich 
might embolden the retrxctionafy priesthood and cburt pal'tjj. 

The official journal of'the 17th contained this important 
decide, date^d San Angelo, Ibth Octobe^:— , 

Two Sicilies which owe their redemption to the 
blood of ,the Italkiitii, and have elected Aie their Dictator, 
form an integral aftd indivisible part of Italy, with its 
constitutional king, Victor Emmanuefl I shall place in tl^p 
h^s of- the king -bn his arriVal the'dictatorship conferred 
on me by the nation. “ G. Garibaldi. 

At three o’clock on the 24th an officer of Cialdini’s staff 
arrived in disguise at Oaserta, bringing news to Garibaldi 
of the arrival of the Piedmontese army in the vicinity of 
Venafro, and of the king’s arrival at Iternia; and as 
Cialdini expected to find the Neapolitan forces somewhere 
near Teano, he wished Garibaldi to make some movement in 
that direction, that they might co-operate. 

In the meantime Garibaldi having concentrated his forces 
at Calvi, sent Colonel Missori to *complijneat the king at 
Teano, and to state Jiis near proximity. It was agreed th^ 
His Majesty shouM n^eet GariWdi next day at the foot oi 
Santa Maria della Croce, about^ midway between Calyi and 
Teano,‘and'-Teview the divisions of Ebe^t and Bixio ■v^en 
they cai^e up. AJt eiglflt o’clock on Friday morning Gari- 
bt^ldi d^iew up hi» force nn order, and although ragged they 
■made a very good appearance.* It was a^ighii for the artist 
to have seen the drawing together of these two men. Leay- 
ing his forces, and attended by his stafl| Garibaldi %dvanced 
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• * 

to meet the king, yAxo was marching at the h%ad <>£ his * 
army upon the line of the V#lturno. They mpt between 
flCeaniJ syid Sperangan on the 26th of October. • • 

Seeing the ‘red shirtjp, the king took a glass, and having 
r^cogni^d (teribaldi, gave his horse a tauch o{ the s^r and 
advanced to me^^Jiyn., *en paces di^ant thq oth^w •£ ' 
tlie king aid thq^e'^f GariUaldi shouted. Villa, Victor 
‘Eramanuel!” Garibaldi made another |tep in ^vaiipe, 
M,i* 3 d his’cap, ai 4 added in, a tomg which trembled wi 
emotion, “King of Italy.” VictTir Emmanuel raised his 
hand to big cap, an^ then strAched out his hgnd 
baldi, and with equal emotion repliecC “Thank 
sucha^ answer ^ell suited.the facts rfjf^he case, the blu 
honest nature of the king and tho s«;rn simplicity of the 
nrcat Liberator, whose highest aim had been met in beiqg 
Lbled to hail his s'overeigif as King t,f Italy, ai^ w-^K^se 
greatest reward lay in the fullilment of his desire: and we 
shall shortly see how he left his work, declining honours or 
reward other than the grateful thanks of “^eed people 
On reaching Capua, Garibaldi sent a ag » ^ 

demand, in the name of the king, ^ 

place. The only answer was a brisk hre o shells and 
Lnkter. In the night, however, two Neapolitan ^cers 
came to Santa Maria to confer with General della Eocm 
r -ranted an interview, but it was only o receive the 
Le”»»«er » tl»t givcl, to the 

ft Capua had resolved to» defend th«^ place 
‘ €tremity, and bury himsel? with tjie garrison u^er ite 
“‘^ 5 . 00 . -emieded «.cm thet .« eom».»Wd« 

G»s 5 being cut .off, the position eras. mdoleneiMo, w . 
ftdiured’them to consider the chfracter,«f the ^ 

Strides wer^ Italians, and the iratricidM ^ 

impoSble conditipns, must be regarded as 
Lery man 'shot V their artillery might jdstiy te considered 
TmuZed *.7 brethren. It was of fto avail. A 


•• • 
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' tremendotts fire was opened, and sft that kind of reply 
convinced,the camp that th^urgent appeal of their general 
had »ade no favourable impression, a bomba*j^m^i! musf 
be the other alternative, and for tl;iat the artillei^ made 
instarit preparation* One of the mortar batteries'that h&d 
ISefti finished during the day*t^re\is 5 tb-JS^ shells into thei 
town, one bur^tiqg on the sftire of the Puoma The lje|-^ 
poiitanl then opejied a*heavy fire, which silenced one qf tjjie 
batteries, and put a hundred and twenty naen hori-de-con^at, 
among whom were two captains and Colonel Fabrizzi, who 
had'his rigljt snrm smashed By the bursting of a ^shell. 

¥if ilhi intrigues pf those who surrounded the king had 
very neai^^ broughif*bout a catastrophe "khich woul^ have 
greatly damaged th6 Italian cause. The siege of Capua 
hfid, of course, to be efiected by both the Piedmont and tlje 
G^nbaldian armies, to cut any attempt at retreat or 
relief and supplies. Rocca had been in charge of that 
department under Garibaldi, and his position remained the 
same now that Victor Emmanuel had come; but at the 
royal camp there had been some crafty influence at work, 
and a note from headquarters reached the General com¬ 
mitting the artillery works to ,the sole care of Bocca, 
making him independent of Garibaldi. The warrior’s spirit 
instantly quivered under the wound, .which he thought 
inflicted by his friend from whom he had so recently parted, 
and with whom many confidential explanjktions and opinions 
had passed. He thought him^self wronged, and forthwi& 
wrote out his yeSign^tion, despatching Colonel Nullo to 
Sessa. * , * * , ■' ♦ 

, The‘king instantly refused it, and lyrote a most Mnd 
letter to* his frieod, in i^hich he explained the ,misunder- 
Bt|nding, and begged him to remain at the head t^f the 
. army to which*the operations of the siqge af Capua were 
assigned Garibendi accepted the communication, and con¬ 
sented to remain until the end of thS waif Had he not 
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done so, his thirty th<Jhsand men would assuredly* h&w ^no ' 
away with him, for they had. a very excusably ” 

lealoiftv* broke, up his staff, nevertheless, dmd*ng 

betweeff Cosenz and Sirtori twenty of them, but retaining 
I^-e 0 fchi,*Oal«esi, Missori, and Nullo. . 

The besieger|>*j;?*d *lftir preparations, 

Utteries of Wars and rifled Jannon; one en the road that 
’l^d%from San Angelo to the little town ‘There ^ ^ 

e»-flt thousand inhabitants, ajid it setnicji unlikely that the 
garrison would be so cruel as to sacrifice them -aeir 
Lses being close t» the river* Volturno, the PW^uW 
not shelter themselves in the basements, because thrf^w** 
none, Ld nothinf remained for themibi« to abide m their 
houses in hope of escaping the burstin| shells. 

. Victor Emmanuel came across to San Angelo swn afU 
mid-day on the 1st Noveml^r, to giv^ the signaUor 
bombardment in person, and Eocca to meet him. At 
four o’clock His Majesty mounted the hill that slopes do n 
to the village, and a red flag-the signal to o^en fire- 
fluttered in the wind. In five minutes a dense cloud of 
smoke covered the whole country 

Angelo. The bastions erf Capua .opened tlmir “ 

heafy guns, and a dreadful cannonade ensued. Garibddi 
was there, full of. sorrow and melancholy, looking at 
horria tragedy of death preparing by terrible neceraity for 
Ws countrymen arf Capfa. He became ° 

heartbroken that none could.speak to h.^- f 
up under his window, but he turned awaj^ to ^ 

left quiet.. As the daylight^radualiydisap^ar^ a^^k- ; 
ng^s came on, th.^ aspect grew jnore impps^ tod fernbla.. 
Nothing eould be seen but the flashing the gurih and the 
noise ol falling housea Hven the scream, of the 
wlen and ohUdeen could he distinguished, as Je north, 
wind brought the dreadful din into the c&mp. 
tiles from Capha doubled in number those sen! thither, but 
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' the aBshil^nts lost but four men killfsd and wounded. The 
king, at ^an Angelo, grieved as did his friend, and t^ 
e 3 ^r«ssion of his face concealed not his ^^giotioa. 'K 
his generals he said, “This is a sad scene, gent^menj^it 
breakk my. heart to think that we are sending death and 
aeStructio.n into an Italian td\v,n. fondly hope that 

the cries of those helpless Jnhabitafits will induce Cer»i*(i 

su-renfer.” * 

The lire continued all the night, till in the morniijg*a 
' white flag waved over the Porta Napoli bastion. Liguori 
canJe to meke'proposals, but GaribahU sent him to Rocca, 
•■“."he o'we him answe- that he would have given up to him 
the persons of 'thbee who insulted aiicl threatened the 
soldiers of Garibaldi on the 1st of October, and bade him 
tftke that message as his final answer to Cerni, and briag 
his'Veply in an hohr. His selection for such a work being 
a mere tool of the King of Naples’s worst advisers, did not 
recommend to either of the opposing generals, and within 
an hour Cerni accepted the conditions, and engaged to 
effect the*transfer at seven o’clock on the next day, being 
the 3rd November. 

The Nazoim of Florence statei that 10,500 men and six 
generals were taken prisoners, while 290 brass guns,'160 
gun carriages, 20,000 muskets, 10,000 swords, 80 waggons, 
pontoons for 240 feet, 50C horses .and mules, besides stores, 
ammunition, and several thousand’article i of clothing, made 
the prize in material. ‘ '-f 

While at Naplek or the 29th, Garibaldi wrote to Mordmi, 
th,e Pro-I?ictator in Sicily, a letter transferring him to the 

»king’s authority :r- ^ 

, “SiGNOE Pko-Dcctatce,— I have addressed to our charges 
d!,affaires at Paris and'Hondon the following despatdi:— 

. “The decrees of the 8th sTiid 15th o5 the past month, 
inviting'’ the people of Southern Italy^to recognise Victftr 
Emmanuel as their king, must have inform'fed you that we 
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are appropriating the‘end we proposed to ourselveS l»y the 

national war. - 

• “ TBat vej^ict of t^io people is now pronounced. am 
going—Bis I have engi>.ged to do, by several acts—I am 
go*n^ to*pla*e my powers in the hands of th* fortunate 
king whom Prq^Xtc^ hq# tlestincd to unite in a siif^lB 
f^mUy the iiveral,provinces f>f our coyntry. Iir conse- 
quen(^, my governiyent gives place to that,«f the kiOg, a»d 
y.uf mission at hi% lilaiesty’sy court #casps ipso facto ; tho 
rcpr’esentatives of the King of Italy at foreign courts will have 
to undertake the dut^fc of sustain'ing the acts df ^ 1.0 natiSnal 
policy with the governments to which *hey are accred^d.— 
“In discharging you from the cmplaym^nt whmh I have 
entrusted to you in the interests of tin? country, 1 feel that 
I^ught to declare to you that in the difficult circumstancQP 
in which you have exerciscfl it, you*liavc deserved n^y 
entire satisfaction. Accept my best thanks and assurance 
that I shall ever remember your disinterested services. 

“ G. Gakihaldi. 

The “two kings” rode into Naples togethc?, and on 
leaving the railway took the route for the Cathedral in an 
open carriage,,sitting side.by side; <laribaldi on the king s 
left,%nd opposite to them sat the two pro-dictators of feici y 
and Naples, followad by the suite. All along the road the 
publicf made one continuous ovution. The streets were 
gaily festooned wiai flowers and evergreens from window to 
kLw; pictures, tapestry, ♦manners, andyill the usual items 
in royal processions abounded; but tjie ta^p poured down 

withmit c^sation, and the. thunder-fflaps almost^ dfowned 

thf cheering of thp vast crowd. . On arriving aVtlie Cathc-. 
dral, the piazza of which had been bea«rtifully deewat^ 

. His Mhjesty was received by the authorities^ and copductpd 
to the highlltfir.^nidst suchn storm of shout* and appl^se 
a» could onfy be compared with the outside storm. Viva 
Victor Emmanftel! Viva Garibaldi! Viva Italia Umta . 
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were .tHe'cries which rose from the''many thousands who 
waved hatjs and handkerchiefs as the royal party advanced 
toih€>high altar. This was the Cathgdral of Jantariu^ 
the special protector of the Bourbpns, whose intSreession 
had Wfeen evpked hy Baron Brenier as an h«noift f»r Si. 
Thtiuvenal, Sot^ effort to prc^luce only made the 

shouting* louder apd louder, &s if an mepressih^ and injJsjiPi 
tih^e necessity i«npellecf their joy. , 

The king did nqf taire his ^at on the, throne, Wt sto|dPa 
little below it, wiping his perspiring head and face vigorously, 
and'then lopking round with his natural bold and undaunted » 
•..spee^ Shortly after this the ceremony began.^ His 
Majesty jknelt at' tiie prix-die-'i, whilst ‘Garibaldi and the 
others stood behind Pirn. The Te Bmm rang through the 
hpilding in magnificent style, and, as soon as it ended, the 
royal pf^rty descendbd from tlfe altar amidst the same long- 
continued and increasing shouts, and went to visit the 
treasury and the chapel of St. Januarius, where the blood 
of the saint is kept. Of course the observance could not 
be omitted, but who can imagine either of these men bowing 
reverently before this chemical deception. 

As soon as the ccren.ony was over they came down the 
aisle, and, says an eye-witness, “ I had an admirable fiew 
of the king and the liberator face to face, and as a gleam 
of sun shone out on the monarch, every lino was \jsible. 

‘ Humanity ’ came first, and ‘ Divinity ’ after. The differ¬ 
ence in the two expressions could not fail to strike the mj3st 
insensible. I looked at Victor Emmanuel’s unvarying face 
and bold glance, and Saw there the re galantuo'm, true to 
ibis wordg and ready to maintain it with his sword; but I 
hooked on GaribJdi an;l felt the moral grandeur of his 
chpraetpr—not a< statewnan, but somethirg higher.. His 
face expresses? his character;-an amiabfi’ty .vhich wins all 
hearts, and an energy which overcomes all difficulties. Tke 
crowd around each of them was immense, although the 
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soldiers did what the^ could to keep an open path? -That 
was impossible ; one of the poorest of the poor Isid hold on 
file kiigis l#\jl and talked with him, and the people^limg 
to Garihaldi and kissed him and embraced him like a 
fathef. *£16 "was the greater idol in the tcivple of idola 
So the royal pv^^^jAkei down the church an.d^ ent^d 
their carriage' in the midst 8f long-coijtiuued bursts of 
applaiise. The kii^ wore the uniform pf a Gerfcral.of 
Division. "Later on, Garibaldi,issued^lic following address: 

* “ To MY Companions in Arms : 

“ We mu#t now c^sidcr the* period now torjiynating as 
the la4 stage but one in our national »esurrection, a^^ pr<^ 
pare ourselves foT the worthy coinpifithM of ^10 ffrand 
desires and hopes of twenty generatioiis which Providence 

has reserved for our fortunate agi;. , * 

“ Yes, young men! Italy o'^lves to yod the glorious woj 
which deserves the applause of the whoh'. world. You have 
conquered, and you will conquer; because now you have 
acquired a knowledge of the tactics which decides the issue 
of battles. You arc fit to rank with the men wTio entered 
with the close ranks of that Macedonian phalanx which 
successfully cijntended wiUi the pr»ud conquerors of Asia 
To tills wonderful page in our country’s history another more 
glorious will be added, for the slave shall shew his fr^ 
toethfen a sharpened swo^rd that, lias been forged from the 
verv links of his ck^lns. 

• “To arms, then, all of you»! all of you J.and the oppressors 
and the mighty will fly before you likp dlst ^ 

“Wome*! you will spurn all covTards from joiil-arms, 
fof they will only,givc you cowards as ehildreh j aftd you,. 
who are the daughters of the land »f beauty, ought? to have 

childi^ that ar* noble and brave. ^orrv 

“Let timid*c^Ri^rinaires depart from amo«g us,^to y* 
eteewhere t*heir servility and their miseVable^ fears. Ihe 
jjLple V its faster. I wish to establish fraternal 
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relatiWs ’with all other peoples; but upon the insolent it 
desires to* look proudly, a]|fl not to grovel before them to 
impldJe its own freedom. It will no long«r*be*dtagged 
along by men whose hearts are base.* No ! no! noT Provi¬ 
dence has* given «o Italy Victor Emma,nuel, and bvery 
Italian pust raUy round him. ^ By Jvii side gvery quarrel 
should bo forgetttn, ai^d all angry feelings disappear. o. 

O^e more'It repeat my battle cry. To arms! All of 
you! If March 186 b does not find a million of Italians ih 
arms, alas for liberty; alas for the life of Italy. Ah, no I ^ 
Far fronv one be the thought I loa/ihe like poison. The ' 
MarCrf 1861, or if necessary the February, will find us all 

at our posts. ‘ 

“Italians of Calatafimi, Palermp, Voltumo', Ancona, 
Gastel-Fidardo, and Isernia, every ma^ of this land who-^s 
nst a coward or a slave is on our side. All of us! all of us! 

I say, will be standing close around the glorious hero of 
Palestro, ready to strike the last blow at the crumbling 

edifice of ^pranny. ^ 

“ Keceive, then, my gallant young volunteers at this time 
when we have honourably finished ten battles, one farewell 
word from me. I uttdr itwith^the deepest^ affection, and 
from my very heart. To-day I must retire, but only lor a 
short time. The hour of battle will find me with you again; 
with you, the champions of Italian liberty.” 

Basso, his private secretary, had the disagreeable tidings 
to report that, with every economy, they had only th'r+,y 
pqund^ from the campaign. He replied, “Do not be 
anxious, iBasso j we ^ave abundance of wood und com at 
• Caprem *E^hd we.* will gend them to Muddalena for sale.” 
He had spent alF his &oney, and now returned with less 
than When he ,^t his ‘home. Before leaving, howO/er, he 
“ asked Ck)lonei Masson to go t6’ Admiral Mivnday and inform 
him that he hoped to pay him a farewell visit on the 
foUow^g day.^ After leaving the palace. Garibaldi retired 
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to the Hotel d’AngletAre, and at dawn he embarl^d, as we 
have described, amid the griei of his friends. 
tfclocli ihe*guns of. the Hann^al announced h» ap¬ 
proach, %nd* Lieutenaiit Welmont informed the Atoiml 
ih'at *he-GeHeral waited in his cabin Jle hji *ot ^t or 
his sword, but o.Wwi#e l^e .retained his. ordina^ attfrd. 

's^th% vessel that is to carry m^e to‘my ijl^nd ^ 

l^dhld not leave lyitbout ex^ssma mj sense of faith in 

thelionour of the British flag.” . 

Nothing ip the lifg of GariWhldi is more torching ttian 
the ncfliTe staplicity with which he ijiw retired frc^ thi* 
proudit position ’^hich it is.possiblo f<»i.ai»»ubject to 
The conqueror of Naples thus shewing himself determined 
to retire^for a time, Victor Emmanuel, the heir of 
quests, desired to prove his gratitude l»y 
lith riches and honours. He proposed to reward Ganbddi 
with the title of Prince of Oalatatimi, the rank of marshy 

the Italian army, the grand cross of l^hese 

income of 500,000 francs. But Garibaldi declinea all t . 
brilliant oflfers, and begged to be allowed to retire into 
private Ufe. He assured Jiis Majesiy, however, that in the 

■ hou* of danger he would again appear at the head of hm 
veterans. He did. not go away discontented, as many 
asserts: this is proved by the fact that he * 

nomination as gei^ral of the Piedmontese 
Aore and nothing less than what he had. been before 
ouf on his adventurous expedition to gicify. . 

This wa# the hero’s crowning glory, and Had ^ 
wf^d on the vqyage, or landed with an uash^ert deter-, 
mination never to tevisit the matiland.diis achi6vement»^ 

goM do*" to po*to*y»• 

to the deeds c< thp ancient demigods; and he would tove 
bJn free fromUe alloy of the earthly {)a88ions which m 
almost # case* degAded their divine nature. ^ 
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I —all—sav^one! *feome still in^fetters la}* 

Writhing'beneafti the hierarch’s heavy heel ; 

The eldest-born of ag that bright array, 

:Prom franchised kith cut off by ■ arding steJ. 

For fitful Oral, whose trumpets first did bray 

Salvati<fl?o% the hill tops, feebly leal 

‘To its own bream, from all high quests had ceased, 

Plavine scorned gaoler to a trenfbling priest! 

t —Alfred Austin. 



^HEN the General arrived at Caprera, he was 
' astonished to find his island quite changed. He 
had left it a stony desert, except around his 
dwelling ;* but new cultivated fields and plantations, with 
groves and avenues, met his gaze. His cottage, too, had 
given place to a comtuodious vil’a and farm buildings; no 
doubt he had known that a friend intended him a surprise. 
The full explanation faced him in the hall, for there hung 
the portrait of Victor Emmanuel, who had tumOd his 

absence to account in a practical manner 

After he had renewed acquaintance with his household 
gods, he paid a visit to his three horses. His first act after 
the usual caress waste remove their halters ard let, them 
.have a run. He ordered a corn mill, to be sent from 
Europe, one that should’grind by hand, as Caprera has no 
wfiter-cpurse, and thus*began again his rural life m all its 

‘'™orAe 18th 61 April 1860, in the nfternooi, GarihaWi 
went to theOhamher of DeputiesatniSl thenodan^tionsof 
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& large concourse of spectators, and wearing his red shirt 
and ^ey cloak. After the usW formalities, on’ta^g^his 
"seat fof th« first timd*, Ricasoli opened the debate with some 
<yrect guestions to the Minister of War concemmg the 
treatment of the Southern .Army and the "ideas for.tlie 
future. Garibaldi fotfowe’d, igid accuser the Ministry of 
•fl(>!<pising tlfe voluUeers, and driving th^countrj^ toward 
cMP war., Cavowr rose and* said : “I*earnestly protest 
4mnst this accu^tion.” The storm i*oso: the Ministers < 
and Deputies stood, and the Psesident took yp his hat. On 
’ reassembling, apolo^es ensued as to-warmtli ‘of lar^guage. 
.and IMxio made touching appeal in ^e;pterest of concord, 
begging Garibaldi and Cavbur to. forget the cii*cumstance, 
on the ground that -they both had served their country 
Ihithfully, and that ‘the covnnon love, of country^ should 
produce agreement Cavour followed, and shewed that 
although unseen he had really been among those who early 
prompted the General, and had quietly rendered all the 
help in his power to enlist the volunteers. • Garibaldi 
thanked him for what he had done in 1859, but could not 
withdraw his reproaches, although ho would tender them 
courteously. ‘His soldiers should not have been treated m 
theVanner they had been. He said: » When my country 
is at stake, I shall always yield; but ought I to 8ha,ke 
hands with him who l;as,made me a foreigner in my native 
land The Ministibr of War says he has saved central Italy 
fc*n anarchy. I appeal to-those who* then governed the 
country. I say there was never aijy dari^er»of a«archy. 
I^uis hot m^ wish to encourage personalities, but^l^am bound 

to defend mine o%ffn,honour.” ’ ’ . 

Victor Emmanuel had a castle putsid§ of Tun^ alwut 
six o/seven miles, called Mpnealieri, and thpre he mvifed 
Garibaldi to mwet’ Cavour. The meeting took pl&ce; and 
the king enterjpd info minute details on the affairs of the 
kingdom and its domestic ^nd foreign relations. .Cavoqr 
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spoke afterwards with much frankness, and in the result 
Garibaldi gave him his hand. The king’s hea^-t was„glad-, 
dened at this reconciliation. In the eveniiig the 'liing, 
knowing that Garibaldi intended a visit to the Marquis 
Rilhvicini Trivulzio, arranged an interview between Cial- 
dini and tK'e Genei-al. Coserz went v ith him, r.nd Cialdini 
enteredinto ej^planations, alleging his jealousy of the 
Republican disturbers of the peace, whu had nc practical 
aim, and were therefore- dangerous. Garibaldi, whilst tle- 
fend.’ng his friends from suspicions quite undeserved, spoke 
jn his natural frank ■’manner, embraced his fellow-soldier, 
saying: “^If Italy has need of us, we shall be united in 
her defence. I have no other ambition or desire but to 
render her service with those who love her as I do.” Tlie 
interview over, he.-repaired .<to the" villa of Pallavicini 
Trivulzio. 

The first anniversary of Garibaldi’s departure for Sicily 
on the 5th May 1860, having come round, the people of 
Genoa gotnip a celebration of the events of the year in his 
honour. The rendezvous at the Villa Spinola was decorated 
for the occasion, and in^pite of the cold and rainy weather 
a concourse of fifteen thousand assembled anJ went down 
to the spot on. the sea-shore, more tlian three miles from the 
city, where a monument had been erected to mark the 
hero s last footsteps as he embarl..od for that nobly adven¬ 
turous crusade. The stone was strewn with flowers, and 
orations were delii’ered by Brod’erio, Ferrari, Guerazzi, atid 
Mauro “MacChi. The, last-named speaker made a great hit 
in reference .to the “gallant thousand” who left therfe Irjt 
spring. '.“They 'vSpre but a thousand fvKen they left this 
lovely spot on the Rivipra, but thirty thousand when they 
arrived at Naples and the Voltumo; they went likS men 
going to'h certain-Kleath, but they returned \,ith 'ten millions 
of Italians restored to our nation for their trophy. Here, 
then, wo mav ,5ee the nower pf an earnest will; “here we 
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self on the farm; returning to his dinner, conversation, and ^ 
correspondence. Some of hisletters are didactic in tone/ 
as fot iEstance, in invoking the Marchioness f^la^^ctni’s 
acceptance of the presidency of a Ladies’ Philantffropic^ 
Society for inJpsoving^he condition of the poor, dhd edu<Sit- 
*ing tlieir (jhildren, ‘he alleged that mjoh of the, illness of 
women in the auperior ^nks arose from want' of regular ( 
empKjymInt, and ’asserted that such laboi’r, when done rfon 
the benelit of otherSy*had q. health-giving eSect on the body. ’ 
“Let once the power of mind over body be successfully 
estabhsjied, .vigour in body and mind mi st followr Hearty 
industrious work is obedience to God’s great law. Those 
who endeavour to evfide that law and consult their own 
gratification suffer in health and comfort, whilst the sense 
of duty well done augments twofold ^all the delights, pf« 
douKistic life.” 

An attack of fever ensued in August, caused by worry. 
The Government of Naples, with its tiresome red-tapeism 
about the honouring and rewarding of his army, vexed him 
till he lost patience. The administration at Naples had 
become, like other regular governments, a little stiff" and 
cold, and the priests and the old court faction took every 
advantage, and represented the facts to Europe in a seifee 
hostile to the new regime. Of course, Garibaldi listened to 
the exaggerations, and thought matters worse than they 
were. But the people of Naples had not lost their regard^ 
for him j in truth *here was a danger of their becomiusr. 
idolaters. The NaziotMle published a letter which they 
,,addressed te him at Caprera;—‘iThe people of Naples to 
'their Garibaldi.—EVery d^Vj every hour, every moment, we 
blOsa the dear Joseph our father. You reign in our hearts ; 
our children have learned thy name, and miagle it in Cheir 
prayers. You are the Father of our people.. Quite alone, 
undaunted by difficulty or fatigue, and without caring for* 
yourself,, thou hast given us thy life and the liver of so 
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Our hope in fliee te undying, nnd bo is 
ft shnU h.»d it dovrn fro,, father to ton ^"“eh ^ 
•genetStion,,* .May thn »inda of h»ven heat “ Caprtrathe 
ppho of our voices: ' ^iva Garibaldi. • i j 

.• Work* at Caprera went on. Garibal* brougl* niore laird 

under cultivati«nfan(^with the aid of ^ 

.bnplements;ent him from Am'enca EngUnd, “‘J 

othf« countries, hia management of the fafih pro uc g 
Sts rf I quiet las often iuterrujited by visitors, to whom , 

,"u .ouldt .fhete » ; ntlma 

Austrian dominions just at presen 

tII gentleman 

srercrA;--:„r‘ 

If they have a' bad government, t p P 
^^htcari^for Home pervadwl tjl tne io^e »* 

und Vicft.'Eurtnannel h»l ,he harieJt »oA » kW 

t “’“t' Xrflo'^oreTW^ “ 

Ricasoh., The people ox r r ^ 

on his prom,p» ^tention. ^ V ^ ^ 

raiSr^Se SSrr: .ry didiouit-one ,h.. the 
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^knot nftist not be cut, it must be untie3, and it will be so in ^ 

due time.”« ' » 

The^ple of Tricchina wrote to Oaribaldj, a^mailar 
vein, and on Christmas eve, after thanking them foS their 
k^d words,‘he added : “ Be good enough to li««n% Ine,;' 

® ^Vho ]«rere the'first to thro\^ (fow»,the'^b>ve^have borne 
the brunt of misfortunes. ^We all, however^ retain An.,., 
api^oviflg conscfence, and ap inflexible .resolve to do«itbe 
f like again very soon. flC^ie priests of Rome, and those ^h& 
tolerate and protect them, are the cause of all your troubles^ 
They piustcf«ed on the dead 'whom they, have killed, or tfrey 
could not live. ... 2 hope soon to be with you. Mean¬ 
while. . Arnf,*a^ bid the provinces around follow 
your example, and the priestly brigands will soon disappear. 
Adh^ strictly to our programme, ths^t which has mad§. xw 
strong—4taly and 'i^ictor Emmanuel. The audacious who 

may have forgotten will soon be reminded that this is the 
land of Massaniello and the Vespers. 

On receiving the usual New Year’s congratulations, the 
king said: “ Italy must be prepared to make new sacrifices, 
in order to complete her independence; ” and at Florence 
the impression prevailed that Garibaldi W 9 .s meditating 
some new action, and that the king had come to feel ^he 
necessity of acting in unison with him. ' When the Prince 
Royed went to inaugurate‘a local society, he said, “Ttaly 
has need to be assured that when the dey of struggle shall 
come she will find .ifi every citizen a soldier.” ^ 

Garibaldi met Rataazi by appointment at Turin, and the 
promise raid engagements the^ made warranted him in 
•endeavovrfilg to secure fcjr.the new Ministry the support of 
Ms frieiida Alf'foreigh influence wal to be repudiated, 
and evory act dftected' to the realisation!* of the nistional 
'desire fpr Rdine^as the capiial of Italj^^ ©n our hero’s 
return journey to Oaprera all that enthusiasm could express 
'Was lavished upon him by the Genoese. 
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Garibaldi again left Caprera in the latter part ot Jane, to 
Accompany the heir-apparente&nd his brothers to Palerma 
Theamini^J^ity of that place issued a proclainationfreview* 
ing hiS services to them and their deep obligations to him. 

• Anfl (Si Ms arrival at the Trinacrto Hotd the* crowd 
assembled oatsi(fb s))«utia^ for his appearance/- ^ He came 

•^tvb on the balcony and sai^: “ I saktta you, people of 
Palermo. We bqew each otjier in the tiftie of da^ger^and 
At Jhere be a people for whom I Ijaae ^ special affection, it 
gis you in Palermo, whose initiative work merits the grati- 
ttRffe of the whole^ peninsula and ^le ad&iiaa^ion^ot the 
worlj. Yes! I am touched. Thisepeople moves mo. I 
salute you. I am with you, and not jmmediately 
leave.” ^ 

• ^he next day th^ General, with the Royal Princes, hia 
old friend Pallavicini, and* the May(?r of Palermo, 'r*ere 
present at the rifle contest and at a magnificent JSte. The 
population, 200,000, poured out in large groups, and he fre¬ 
quently addressed them, exhorting to concord, and saying, 
“There are two who will never deceive you, and to them 
you should listen—Victor Emmanuel and myself. Rome 

• and Venice yill ere long be ours, "but for their attainment 
safrifices will be necessary. Italy must be uno/ v/nof 
v/nol” • 

GSribaldi left Palermo for Trapani, and thence went to 
Marsala, the wh^le population turning out as at a gala to 
Siehold the man whom they designated ‘if^e hero of Marsala.” 
i'he Mayor and Council, with the l^tidba^ Gjiard, went in 

f rocessiom some five or sii; miles to‘meet and congratulate' 
im. Iflags from all the windows, and’^housdnQa of voices 
welcome^ their arrival at the catfeedrah* where me clergy 
awai''ed them. 3 A hymn was sun^ and the benedhtua pro¬ 
nounced, whenjji (monk ascended the pulpit,'addressing the« 
-people and the general in such language that, when he oon- 
duded, Garibjfldi embraced him and designated him “ a f»rue 
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'minisWr of the Gospel of Christ.” The people then carnea^ 
the General to the residence assigned to him, amidsi. ^ 
an enthusiasm not to be described. He appep,2ed ^ the 
balcony, and profound silence ensued, while in calfti and 
solemn*tones he again enunciated the Italian id 8 a of wmch« 
he was the .embodiment :-‘‘Th 6 time ?? when we can 
no longer* permit the stranger upon thCc Italian soil. . j 
Brethrei, Napol§«n di(f not .make war i^n 1859 for iHly^ 
We have given hiui Nbe^ and- Savoy, and that did not sa^^ 
tiatehim. He wanted more. Ay, I know it! Hisaimand^ 
labour is tljft aggrandisement of his family. Be intencRS 
one pnnce for Rome,‘another for Naples,^and would, have 
renewed al^ the a^fotments. I know it. '' I know it. To 
petition him is not our duty or necessity, and I am sure 
that tto people of France are with ua^ If Napoleon with-, 
drawsfrem Rome, the capital is oura I have much joy in 
meeting you, and shall ever be your friend. Adieu! ” 
Ratazzi wanted, at the request of the French Emperor, to 
send Garibaldi back from Sicily to Caprera as a prisoner on 
parole, but’Victor Emmanuel put a private check on this 
high-handed dealing, by sending a note to Garibaldi asking 
him not to make any motL-e speeches like those^ at Palermo, 
for if he did, pressure might be put upon him to compel “his 
return to Caprera. The king was shrewd, and his honesty 
controlled the double-dealing of the French Emperor* and 
the restctionary leanings of the iturin IVl inister, who 
forced from him th^rproclamaticp on which he proposed t^ 
act towards GarjbtfidL 4 

But ftie^time was Come when the French bubble jnust 
burst, aid Gkribaldi be theyictim. The sacrifice forms onb 
o£ the stiblimest*Phaser'^ of European "history. Austria 
looked on and leamedcin time, or she leould havr, lost 

Bungary. ^ ^ ^ 

Ratazz” obtaindd the king's signature to a document^ 
directing General Cugia, who had tak& possession of the 
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P^fectur, at P.im.»rto ™qa»t the >"«?»' 

S^e Garibaldi. They were t(^require him to bi^ak up _ 
^Xnll^er c«/hp within, twenty-four hours, and to seim ^ 
volunteers to Palermo, .where the 

ofcarA ot tMfem and undertake to conduct Oiom to th.ir 
homes Garibatf i* decline* & private interview,, and iS 

4e.d.p««i» 

years before, desiring^ him no nn with the. Kin« 

Ifeapa, heeaue, 

. the “h.„e„ rctata Me.... .et.» 

■•"Ttca ‘■';ert;.:"r-, 

'”t^r “Th.“,;5“ ete. ..RemooMortel” 

end v%ll the F P ^ ^ord.” A 

Rome or death, hfi p > ^ 

' ^Mie.,.h*5e , eh.re i» thie 

i***j.- rtf national indeptfti-dence. Ijistjad of 

hesitate. of men left fhe BourW at 

tljan slavery. .Uev returned to re-enslave 

Messina,in 1849, fitm whence they retumea w re-^ 
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Z -fe 

Hapoleoii*ri«i to P"’'”* ' i, tboVo*’*^*''^ 

hWef «>« r”*- ", ™™ shall paoish &»■: . 

desire of the nation. B , o tiiarched into 

fcaWiia,.«l>»te the P“P'' £ ^mil^tation! oonotaiid* 
receive him, , a the request o' the 

dd^.uta’tion of abandon his policy a^ 

Batazri Ministry, ia had been made impregng|> 

retire, for Messina an p-t„nia cihe propesal was^too 

Gari^dinbeing alr^dy affection, anyostrong 

late 

measures-^vere too Ulely ^ai declared the news of 

dictator. After Gene C = and yit^“ “ ' 

8at.p«beingtakentobefalse,a ^ 

O a pltaatto. dat«l C.tanua 2«1> 

“>' I 6“™ S al resolved to eater Kon.6 a. . 

to believe my words. ^ j ^^ow you 

conqueror, or perish under • ^^j^^also complete- 

vdil righteously avengh my death, and w v 

my work. , ^ -^^eloome Victor Emmanuel to the 

“ Long live Italy ’. ^ ^ GabibaLdi. 

Capital 1 , ^ ■ ripneral in his unknown 

So reporters ~»ld „t rendered by Genei^l' , 

t,.dt,b«t there Cook, 

rs:iritiU-j«cuHes.-^2: thm th. 

veyag«; and tW harming “ terrible heat 

out, e^aust^ f^Sth^Augusi the column encamp 
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. • „ rJt Rpatfio in Calabria, reduced to fifteen 

"ftf IT'”™ The OMiiral l*'l he Jqe»rte« >» “ '"T 

>edred me». The Gener.1 ^ 

small*rdom*im one of t y . , violent, which 

rs\n7^t“h.r h|h“^» ^ ^ 

s«an^ supply o* •* f«Uowin* closely in their rear 

C!Se»i™emTo‘avdd V f 

Sthe «,re„te; *e county E 

eeppltes for fiftev hvedrcd^ u b“^„t rojte. to the 

into two, ordering Ihe.r nAroh by ^nt ^ 

;« 4 - Thfl rovAl troops arrived at Aztic \ / 
same ^mt. The roy^i ^ at Pa^^fg^^' 

A»aday, and a part of the^vmu 

and Santo Stefano, scarcely a y , Garibaldi 

Indeed, more than once nrisoners. The volun- 

left the village, and ®®“® to\ttack and, if attacked, not 

teers had express orders not to attack ana ^ 

to defend themselves, bu 0 m General 

• 1.1 A HhIp before noon on the dJytn, i^ne 

possible. A little beto Aspromonte, for the 

• broke up hiSi camp Cf»fano and could overtake 

rofal troops had reached S^^fano,^ 

them m two hourfi. H g 

and move northward to ^he hil. V 

the hill, at the edge o a pm reached 

do battler but to awld en^unten men, reending 

• oahribaldi *ood m „peS»th. order not 

""i''’ o^Cf went, »d watohing the portent of 
l^^yri t.r^ Sweto adraueing-the rifle, ru ffurt and 



o8wd, evidently intenSiag to surround th& 
innmteer ^oree. 'lie sbstfpsbooters posted tbemelv^ 
witfcinlwige, and waited in solemn silence. Som^f daf men,* 
ihe Wt, knowing there would be no fighting, retj^ed in^ 
t^e wood. *Ifct a sBout or a musket disturbed? the silence.* 
Garibaldi^ -stood ib front, wrap^d 'In his grey American, 
cloak lined with »ed, and then turning to his soldsen* 
and-repeating hiSorder, ‘Do not lire,’ and they repeating ail 
^ down the line. Bvt the, commander of the royal troops fiat 
different orders—to attack. The rifles opened fire, and,^ 
advan^eed. .c 'No summons to surrendc •, no flag of truce. * 
The musketry became'thicker and thicker^ and we heard the 
well-knowsj. whistlb g^f the buKets as they passed us and 
struck the trees. Unfortunately a few of our raw recruits 
disrepe-ded the General’s orders and fired a few shotsjfubut 
tho masj remained unmoved, some sitting, some standing. 
All our trumpets repeated the signal to cease firing, and the 
officers shouted the same order. The royal troops did not 
delay their advance. 

“ Garibaldi stood at his post, shouting, ‘ Do not fire! do not 
fire!’ At that moment two bullets struck him, one wound¬ 
ing him slightly in the‘'left thigh*, and the other seriously ’ 
on the right ankle. He did not fall, but elevating himself, 
took off his hat and cried out, ‘ Long live Italy ! Do not 
fire.’ Some of his officers' surrounding him, lifted him up 
and seated him under a tree. Then, as calm as usual, he 
gave some orders,ifdways repe^lting, ‘ Let the royal tro<w8 
advaneg; dg not fire^■ Meanwhile the fire h9,d entirely 
ceased alKalong our front; but in a few minutes Monotti 
was laiti ibeside his* father with a bad woui.d in his teg. 

“Pallavicini whs intfoduced to Garibaldi, to ..whom he 
removed his hat, and they entered into conversation and 
arrangerpents. These were thb disarming of th^ volunteers, 
and after twpnty-four hours, permission^to return to thek 
homes: the removal of Garibaldi and his staff to Scilla, 
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retaining their 8W0.«s; during the journey to s^p where" 
^e pleased ; to embark at Sciiia on boar> an Ei^liah vessel 
•Ind to.be escorted ^ the shore by % company of nfemon at 
a givSi distance. P^llavicini told the General he must 
.^ortmuAic^e with Turin as to the English vqs* 1 . 

In the eveiifug t^je dieaming being «ompl^ed, a tod 
• litter was ^nSrucited for the Generars r^nwval, 

%e*volvin-, at- their desire, upon his owi^ officers itod wen. 

Xf a^ved at:Scilla by .two ,i^ tl^e afternoon, where 

tPaWicini had taken a house near 

.y;,.ieral ’8 vcommo^ation, and in the evening cftnje to spend 
tim^ with him. Ho was devied an English vessel 
The Governmcnt*ordered hvs disembarkation on j^ie Duke oj 
Gmoa with ten officers of his staff and some orderhea A 
house’had been prenared for him, but he f HmeJ.to r^st 
there preferring to he taken on boato where the toya 
steamer lay at the end of the jetty. When the vessel began 
to move, the familiar shout rang around, “^ng live G&n^ 
baldi! To Rome! To Rome!” He stood up m his pain 

and raised his hands, bidding them adieu. _ 

Europe was aroused by the news of Garibaldi s arrest and 
wounded condition. England sen# Dr. Partridge at on^, 
IZ a subsciTption of nearly £ 1000 ; and all classes ^ed 
meetings of sympathy, and sent resolutions of condolence. 

IwibecJe »d sought, though Gen^T,^. 

K know »h.t terre» of .ime.ty »o«ld 
%hief : but, the old bird couW not be ceiight. He 
•a!Pd steadfastly resisted every attempt ,a woto ^ih 

him .on tf^e subject, thereby lea^hg the 
-iiilemma. Pallavjcini had not m;i^ cauK for ^If-^ngrato- 
Wta“W h. roo«v«i from the”EmpeAr of rtm feneh., 
diorfttion for his conduct at o^promoUte^ and Cialdms 
complacency vias pbatedby tke kin^s demanding hisappear- 
apee^at Tunn. ''The people soon expressea their sentiments. 
For inst^ce. his fndnds at Naples addressed him thps 
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‘‘Ceaeral' to-day two years are completed since 

human sentiments^if T 

misfortifeie, or fiwregarded . day,'her aflec«k 

Illustrious prisoner,' ^pies sun > vicissitudes'o^ 

tionate salutation. ZloT^t i^^rOi hayffiT 

lus Irnding g himself deeply moved, ejacu- 

the people sobbing, children aCd\ope for better 

time, ; you «. that I 

fainted, aid wa • „+ Snezzia with no medical 

room in the convict prison > gentleman 

appfiances for ® jg^^cad and a Mancheaier 

Jthe d.»ky..d ‘“‘^•,';tt^;“ e.d£.. comfort, 
lady arrived and purchase thfEnc^lish desiied to 

connect M»am s m ^ ^ j ,,,, aUapprovid oi 

Mazzini f" a {riend wrote to Garibaldi 

the step Garibaldi'nad • intrijiuiiK' dispositipn of 

express^ng strong "“J^rto TbetrCying them 

-he Maitjdidn u c.ref»lly..««d »id. 

of betraying an olte ^ ideas from 

'.. Our friend is deefeived^ he “^^t have g ^ 

, of ^',^rm ” Then he added, It is-iouy. 

' a'^‘’‘v no ohc I moved beceus. it ™ my Joy 

'XtTt, wL lucky merthes. I h.yh heo one unlucky. 
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and am disabled, rfad it not been for Aat I shonfd have 

Vtored Rome as I entered N^les.” I ^ ^ , 

• Arf«hat,thi surgical skill of Italy, France, and En^^and 
coM Effect or suggest. <li<l not n-Hcve his pain and jntseiT 
<„r I lo!g t«ne, hut ffon. Octol«r his imtjrowt.o* increas,^, 
and the phusiaatia itongly inlvisod his Nunovat.lo hettar 
^.eutilated aid morenheerful apart™ juts, with the liest result 
U.hi, appetite. hi,.spirits, anilhe relief his pain ; ariB a. 
«bo» as ke rcactian set in to he,g«l to he tramfcrrcd to 
Pii . hkh was carried into elTect on tlie 8 th of No.eijitor. 

On the *senihlit« of the Italian .Parliaino.it, Agiloiiio 
Moriw rose in his place as niciiitor for Palemio, and 
delivered a speech such as toil never l«l/^W I,ecu 4«ard 111 the 
Legislature. He cn^ed ll,us.-“<lcnUcnicn, ‘>>'“0001 
ia iiuiversally ilisapppvcd. The Ministry is is . ^ 
authLy, aid the country‘is out of heart. 
spreading, because th(> nation is losing hope. We must 
speak of things as they arc, and I appeal to my col cagues if 
my experience is not theirs. Perhaps too hastily, I say tl 
ninjas no hope. It has 

it the country waits the sentence of life or death. , 

. dicated Garibqjdi, and Ri*tazzi was Hurled from power 

taribaldi returned to Caprora, and V'* * If most 

the Italian Parliament in 1863 ; but he busied himse f most 
in hi^sympathy with the ^ppresSed, and sending kitn wons 
to his correspondents. All activity for^the time being was 
St an end. 
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. CHAPTER, X,L 

vApiBALD^S VISIT TO ENgIaND. 

i 

“ Welcoino, WcaiiSo Jlie glSvy of tliy wreath 

Hah never shade iiov-stain, 

listduse thy sijord sprang never fmi its shea, 1 

Except to cEave a chain ; 

Because thy ‘icnds, outstretched to au who live, 

■'Armed not for thine own sake, 

So strong to save, opeliM so wide-to give. 

Do not know liow to take. 

. Because thy foes can recRon to thy charge 
Only the noble crime 
Of faith too liberal, and love too large 
For this unworthy time.” 

t AR^BALDI had arranged to 

“ visit to England in the spring of 1864. His health 

esteemed. . • „ f 4 ,vpr when his arrival in the 

‘men deputed tp repre^at the Poles, .iiunga , 

^ a,. doeto «.« q«.y* «“™“y 
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ospwds of people. He went upon the naadled)ox ^ncUvas 
Veiled with tLendous cheoring, whlcl) continyed without 
• tessitUon till>he ship.came alongsid.;, ho nioantnno i .»pe<itcdly 

.•"^3re telv?ng ^Bipon he askecUo n.jik.. puUlic this 
niemoranduin; I F^etids.-I do not^csire 'vny P" 

' deraonstraVon, and above all'not to exijite.any agitation. 

*• Monday the 4th April,, the tiJiwn ^ 

#itBelf anti its visitor honoui by hij inception at the Town 
'iS The folloting is his repl^ to the address presented 

' ^™a7is not the first time that I ha^e received proo^ of the 
sympathy of the ISnglish nation, ancU-l.*ve 
riot only in words but in deeds. I have seen that sympathy 
^hewn to me in many circumstances of my [ 

T- „iorW in 1860 when*without tlhs help of tijc lt%lisn 

rjt r rii h-c >■»» t 

weld i„ Seuthem My. The E„«mh e-P'' 
in men and arms and in money-tlmy help 

j. dfa someuun o> • „ T finish bv iriving my thanks 

and of the duty every man. T hnish y g ^ 

“ to you for your generous i^ympathy ai^ljou jy 
/*nrl welcome to me here fo-day.” , * , 

He tafnot ten in the Me of Wight more llj.ntwo nay, 
IJe hag no . j. j than, a quasi-roytX , 

before .it we. Scotland «oL «ti,fy 

progree. "”A eerporation. and elnbb all/..* • 

•xrr:^'iSo:errmr:Lft.*BHat.^ 
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*Londoii«; ‘and afteri these came deputations of working meh . 
and officiaUeprese|tatives of onunicipalities, such as those/^ 
of liotDhigham, Birmii^ham, Liverpool, Y(»-k?, 

• Greenock, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Rochdale. f • 

Before leaviijg Newport, the General* planted an oak on 

• the ^vest side of‘the carriage ‘diivefrand Mr. Tennyson 
another opposite. Garibaldi t^en called-on Mr. Tennysw, 
staykig fai hour«t«id-a-h'alf v^ith hin?. While there i ho 
planted a Wellingto^ia fligant^ in the poet’s grounds. , 

^ Garibaldi’s reception in London baffles all description. 

No one had.eyef seen such a crowd assembled in, the streets 
as on this day to weGome the single-handed, humble^ un¬ 
selfish many who hi«?'fuyght and won the battle of freedom. 
The whole length of road from Nine Elms to Westminster 
is five riles, and every yard was crowded with huipan 
beings, obscuring the enormous trade procession, with its 
hundred banners, which headed the cortege of the General, 
and which of itself numbered fifty thousand men. 

At about one o’clock the carriage of the Duke of Suther¬ 
land, draw* by four bays with outriders, drove up to the 
gate, and the people cheered again and again at the union ot 
aristocracy and democracy in this glorification of a common 
sentiment. The large station-yard exhibited an excith% 

. spectacle when “the gates were thrown open. A sea ot 
heads filled the whole space, and the windows all round 
were occupied by ladies saluting with tlwr handkerchiefs, 
while from withiij, and withoui rose a cheer, gradua^ y 
increasing like .the sweU of a great organ, which burst out 
in full volume as General Garibaldi and his frienda^ppeared 
at the doffiway. He stot^d, up, looked gravely round, ^d 
, in ati insfant his smile made every one near him rush for¬ 
ward to seize his hand, and it was necessary fer his protection 
Ahat the police' should make a way for him to enter his 
. carriage. ^His grey military cloak carelessly thrown over, 
one shoulder relieved the bright scarlet, and as he stood up 
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ifKthe carriage to enjoy and return tlfe greetings of 
^»eople, one could scarcely inAgine a mole striktn" pict 
’ IWi list hi/carriage left the yard, and the gates closed- 
shVt m the others until the trades had defiled before 
• aftir *hi(A they were re-opened, anfl the "Vitlier carrj 
, followed b^ingirib up^he^ear. The remainder df the r 

—naed not bo described. « « , i* o 

. Seme idea may,be .formed »f the vast* multitude wh 
#is^nown that it took more than fpif h»urs to reach \ 
minster Bridge Road. The sjene at the bridge can readily 
, be understood by tlaose who know the locahtj^ * Th-i centro 
hadio be cleared by the troops, and fhen^the high towera of 
the House of Parliament Aood in fufl view agaVtst the blue 
sky and in the glqjv of the evening sun. Thence mto 
«>arUament Street up, to Trafalgar Square, where Sie l^go 
area was filled by a solid mass of human being?!; bRt as 
Pall Mall was reached darkness cann^ on, and the pageant, 
probably the most extraordinary and imposing that had ever 
been seen in London, cither in royal progresses or visits of 
foreign sovereigns, came to an end by the General s carriage 
turning in at the park entrance of one of the most priijcoly 
• of English nojjles. Garibaldi entered Stafford House 

off the arm of the Duke of Sutherland, and^was received y 

the Duchess and ntany of the nobility. 

Ofl Tuesday he visited^the Rfght Hon. Mr. StansfeW and 
Lord Palmerston* and in the afternoon Chiswick House, 
*then occupied by the DowaSer DuchesS*c 4 Sutherland, where 
■a?elcgant.daieMner had been prepared. * • • 

On Wednesday he paid a visit to Earl and Countess 
•Russell, and afterwards went Woolwich td ^ 

^mp.nW by the D«ke M 

Ebei?*, returning in the evening tofa magmtot b*iqudt i 

L hUur. Jtltefford HoSpe. L.to ,» 4 e 

joined a brilliant,circle, but retired soon.after eleven, 

thoroughly exhausted. 
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^ ' • ’ „ . 1 Pulnie after makmgri 

• Oa 1*1 eUWtos. aeoa^rtMo-e.i^ 

» 0 (iariI>aldi-,nostro salvator. ' 

Te sckiremo al caroiio dell on r I, 

All’armi! all’armi! Andianx 

• A, tboesands ol vorees: Or»«W-.le»e «,. roeUad 

”verberated «o Oa^a'di and 

Then foKpwed a P'*’”"*""” , w the Italian eom- 

hi. son Menolti, by S‘8“»“^ ^ „hi'o he wnt on to, the , 

^S"rthe evening «i.b I.rd and U y 

Palmerston and a tation of “all the nations’ 

On Sunday he Lodge, “ Philadelpho^ 

of the members of the ]VIaster of l^he 

to which he belonged^ bem„ ^ 

Sicilian Lodges^ The He conversed with him 

Memphis’’headed the de£Utio^ American 

in their respective ^ rly all sroaking a different 

French,Italian. &c “'^^^t^/and d;iight, “What! is 
tongue, he exclaimrdawith em t, wolfed 

. bogan bbinvoWe to S,„^y „o»»g •■■ 

the promotion of his recovery, 
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ft second visit to the Crystal Pala® to recciVo. sundry 

Addresses from thirty-seven*ieputhtionJ. On.Wednwd^ 

W’distiiftnished hqpour in the gift,of the City of I*nulon 
iS fAedom-was conferred on Garibaldi. The scene on 

•^gtfe Hill and*in St. Paul’s Xs£ - 

extmordinary.bfilliw*iy-* "Flags streamed fronythe hoTises^ 

, the ^vindo;s were.all occupieQ by closely-packed g™ups ^ 
the^manv city bells yang out their joyo*iS peals ♦Asd^ari 
ftrpaLd in g.. W. I-.yog *7 »« “ 

in acknowledgment of the acclamations of the people. 

SnbeCafked whether he-would accept -tl^iiiresenWon 

i. ^rSouncil Chamber or the Qiamberlain’s oke he 
chamcteristicali; replied, •“ Wherev,^- «ossulh^^ecen-ed his 

freedom.” The record was given to him in a massive gold 
.box of oblong shape, in the .style of Queen Anne, 4 iaving in 
the^centreof the lid* the ar«is of the City of London, Mchly 
S; Jrf lnd with llow.rs. On th. h«jk ,s n .t« 

of burnished gold, with the letter » G set in brilliants. 

Wearing his ordinary grey cloak, and looking remar a > y 
well Garibaldi passed through the open spate am 

ovation not loud but dcitp, expressing XX'iui' 

. miration felt for him,.accompaided by his son Meho , 
Mr. Negretti, Dr. Basile, and his secretary. The court 
having been formally opened, and the reSolution read, th 
Loffi Mayor took his seat, whereupon the City Chamberlain 
delivered an-addyess onliehalf of the Corporation, many of 

the following is the Address and Gyirilfeldi s Bepl^ . 

‘•IlWrioL Sir.-Tlje City 6f London.invites you , 
to-day to accept the highest lv»our and awhrfl at her dis-. 
posan‘placing y5ur distinguished naSfe upon Ihe list^ of 

• lonhl inscribed upon the roll oi honorary citizenship It 
becomes my dii^y, accordiiigly, to addresi to you in her 
name a fe*w words, however’inadequate, of thanks, congra u- 

• lation. and Ifeart^welcome. We are well aware t^at no one 
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sbrinkb Acre senati v^ than yourseTf from tiie voice/ef 
eulogy; anjji yet, Ivinas y#u do to please not yourself 
alon^ y%u will feel that,there are occa^ons—a^jd^hia^u^ 
appear to be one of them—when, for the sake of Sth^fa, 
truth, though pattering, should be listened to. •Be^r \^th< 
• me, t;hen, while I» attempt to give feeble tJtnression to the 
feelings o{ unbounded admiration and affection,entertained, 
towards <you by tha citizens of London. I am not called to 
dilate upon the marvellous incjdents of your eventtul career, 
rivalling in interest the wildest romance, because the reso¬ 
lution of this honourable Court, devised so as to secure a 
perfect unanimity of welcome, directs my remarks ratl^^r to 
your character thAft’tD the political events of your life. 
History, it has been said, usually reproduces herself at 
intprvals'4anore or less frequent, but we-turn her pages in vain 
to meet with the prStotype of Giuseppe Garibaldi: ‘ none 
but himself can be his parallel.’ We find, sir, no counter¬ 
part to your career, even among the fabled legends of the 
early periods of that city with which your name is hence¬ 
forth impe^ishably associated; when Romans, in the-interest 
of their country, 

‘ Spared neither lands nor gold, 

Nor son, nor wife, nor litnb, nor life, - 

In dioso bravo tirao^of old.’ 

In your person that primitive spirit of self-sacrifice is re¬ 
produced in combination with characterist^.s and qualifica¬ 
tions hitherto deemed incompo.'^ible. The glories of an 
accomplished genefal, associated with the instinct and 
daring of the old sea-kings; vajour which liberq|ed king- 
, doms and plafied them at your feet, combined with the stern 
intorruptibility of 8l Denta?us and the severe simplicity of a 
‘ Oinainnatus ; a hettft in which the boldness, of. a Leorddas, 
/iwells compatibly with the tenderness of Yoman and the 
truthfulness of a child; the wliole strangely tempered and, 
elevated by an earnest craving for tfi'e reign of r, peace, 
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br»yierhood, and fre'e&om—manifes^ f4ith in thS world’s 
future, in humanity, and i» GocSr T^ice, ese mature 
ni^lJod, 3(pn,had ri^ed your own Jife to rescue a*felk)w- 
cri^uA from drownyag. Then, like our own Florence 
^igitingalef you de\%ted yourself to the suf^pring and the 
dying at a chol^a Iwwpitarat Marseille* Pro«eedin| to 
^oijth Ameica, you are subject to the iyfUetion of torture 
ta tl^ utmost point of human^ endurance* to compel (h*pe- 
fts^task)*the bet^yal of a Jriei^d ^ an^l, with generosity 
almost superhuman, you release with his life, liberty, and 
property intect, the gionster wfio had so tortvlrqd,you^ when 
ho ££ 4)8 into your hands. What shal^ I say of the magna¬ 
nimity which distributed rtie spoils *5?"^ar an^ of prize- 
money on the ocean to the most needy of your companions, 
and stripped from your own back even the last r«nainipg 
shirt *to shelter a coinradel •Re.stored^o Italy an^ to^he 


work to which your life is devoted, victory places at your 
disposal the revenues of two kingdoms and spoils which 
might have graced an oriental triumph ; but you reserve 
not to yourself sufficient to convey you to yohr sea-girt 
rock of Caprera; and, grandest of all, when stricken down 
in the name of your countay, ‘ wounded in the house of your 
frifnds,’ suffering and helpless during thirty weary days and 
sleepless nights, no*taunt or reproach escaped your lips. ... 
We Ifeve no selfish interest to promote in relation to this 
your visit. The*^a of revolutions is, to us, closed. . . . 
Vou will go back to that j|)eautiful but, long misgoverned 
country, to tell of a sight you have.wifties^d—unique of 
its kipd i^'ihirope—of a trillion of men contributing to a . 
’triumph,to the ujicrowned charapjan of liberty,**-#^hout thS 
presence*,of a singfe soldier; and •you 4 ka. acquaint those^ 
I'tho iule* that ihe securest thron# rests solely upon the 
affections of people, and that the powef to ‘terminate . 

the era of revolutions ’ is in the keeping of ralerl, and at 
their ovjn disposal.** And now, sir, permit me the grivUege 
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of offenng you tlfje right hand of fellowship as a citizqpiPofj 
London, requestiijg yoSr acceptance, in the name of the Cw- 
pomtifti, of this souvenir of your visit to tbpif^ ci^* 


regret exceedingly, in common with, our fellow-coun^ryf»len, 
^hat fiaving been toO demonstrative in your affestion, h^tving 
loved not wisely but too well, you£ heatjjh renders it expedient, 
that your visit should speedily terminate. LeA us hopq, i|s 
thelan§uage of Lord Palmerston, that ‘ t^he early termination 
of your visit, and you^ foregoing the hqnours awaiting'jroa 
in every town in this country, however disappointing to 
those who,ndmire, may have^the ettect^pf preserving to your 


country a life so vah'able.’ In the name of his lordship in 
the chair, yf his hfelbren the aldermen, and of every member 


of this Court, I express a fervent hope that British skill, 
and the invigorating air of our northern climate, may con¬ 
tribute 1 strength and soundness to your enfeebled limb'; and 


may the unbought spontaneous love and welcome of a free 


people impart fresh nerve to your arm, and brace your 
patriotic heart for any work for Italy or for the world 
which Pi^vidence may yet have in store for you.” 

This address was much cheered, and at its close the 
Chamberlain said he Was commissioned by the Lord Mayor 
to offer the right hand of fellowship to the General and ■'his 
son, and accordingly shook hands with both. 


General Garibaldi, still standing, amidst deep silence 
delivered the following reply, in earnest,gnd thrilling tones, 
that awaliened the sympathy c‘ all present:— 

“ certainly impossible lor me adequately to express 
niy gratitude to you, as the representative of the glorious and 
' great Cify •of London, fo^.the honour which you offer me to¬ 
day. Mr. Mayo% I am prouder of that honouy certainly 
than of the first ^lace in war, the false gla.’e of war, Mie first 
honour Jn war, because I conoider it is thp grgatest honour 
for me to be a freeman of this glorious city, the focus of the 
civilis^,tion of the world. I do not exaggerate Jn saying 
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because I havl seen now that thfc city is tl»e very 

S - -e of liberty. Here there are no |strang(y8, because 
f is at home in England. I repeat* that it 

d%e impossible fcjr me to express my gratitude to you 
the*Ci«y of Lonion. But I returi* you yij» than'ks, no 
for my own setf hr osi*ray«b!-othcis’ behalf-alone, .but fof the 
isake of myVountrs. which loolcs to England, for any support 
whi.h she can giv§ irt war. Vertafuly countrjtoeii.can 
'hefer be'grateful, enough ti^ the, l^iglish people for their 
support and sympathy, and for material aid in every cir¬ 
cumstance.. This i&not the only occasion tha* J havif been 
hapw with the English people. I liave been happy with 
them in many pfaces in tin* world, aptl-ftt may times-m 
America particularly.,-and under some instances it is owing 
the protection of the English flag that I have b^n saypd. 
In China I received from Eliglish peofle aid whicl, it i» im¬ 
possible for me to forget, and I then said that m every part 
of the world my gratitude, atlcction, and love for the Englis 
people would be imperishable. I repeat that I am g^teful 
to the whole of the English people, and through you I thank 

them on my country’s behalf.” 

The eminent surgeon^Dr. W. Ferguson, having certified 
t«at a continuance of this work must break him down, ho 
determined to Icate this country on the 28th, and return to 
Canfera. The announcement <lisappointed many; but its 
propriety was ev^lent. Although Garibaldi rose at five m 
•?he morning as usual, he^ad not h%ltan-hour. to call his 
■ ^wn; and, all the scenes, addresses, ^ndtleputations were of 

a terribly eAiting nature., • _ 

On Friday the 22nd he issu^Aan address In the English 
nation from Prince’s Gate, an*n»uncii|g his intention .tc 

•deD»t, in the following terms u 

»I offer nty ji»rtfelt gratitude and than*kft to the English, 
.nation and their Government for the reception I have met 
with ip this tree find. 
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“ I wame here >vfith the primary object of thanking tljiein 
for the synapathy |lor me and^for my country, and this mj 
first«objtect is accomplished. 


“ I have desired to be altogether at the disposition''bf|lnj 
!^nglish friend,s, andHo go to every pli-ce where I might be" 
requested^ to go, but I find that’ I ftannoc ..fulfil all these , 


engagements of«mj 4 heart. . o n -* 

“<’If I have ca^iaod some trouble and disappointmei.t to 
many friends, I as^ th^eir pardon; but J cannot draw che 
line between where I could and where I could not go; and 
therefore fQr..the present these are my <^anks and farewell. 

“ Still, I hope, perhaps at no distant time, to retuvn to 
see my friends ili'-the domestic life of England, and to 
redeem some of the engagements with the generous people 
ofj^his country, which, with deep regret, I feel that I cannot 
now fully.. ' “G. Garibaldi.” 

On the day on which he received the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, Garibaldi wrote to Victor Hugo ;— 

“ Prince’s Gate, London, 22nd April 1864. 

“ Dear Victor Hugo,—To visit you in your exile was 
with me more than a desire—it was a duty; but many 
circumstances prevent ine. I hope you will understand 
that distant or near I am never separated from you and 
from the noble cause you represent.—Always yours, 

“ G. Garibaldi.” 

The following was Victor Hugo’s reply.,ir— 

“ Hautevyi® House, Gpernsey, 24th April 1864. 

■ “ Dear Garibaldi,—H have not written you to come, 
because you would have come„ without that; Whatever 
might haye -been tny delight to take your hand—you the 
true hero^—whatever joy* I might have had to receive you 
inU» my*house, I Knew tfhat you were better occupied.^ yod 
uwere in the arms of a nation, and one mart hasp not the right 
to take you away from a people. Guernsey salutes Caprera 
and pei;haps one day may visit it. Id the meanj^me we 
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Bhali love one anothei^ At the pn^sent time the pe(»ple of 
Iceland are presenting a nobfes' spectacle^ To b# the guest 
‘ol^iigfend* »fter haidng been the*Liberator of is 

beXiful and grand. .He that is applauded is followed; 
andVur ftiumph te the victory of ’Libe^yf The Olj} 
.Europe of the JHnly v%llis8ic*e trend.les afit, because there 
as iV) great ^stance,bet;ween tlicse acclaniAtions and deliver- 
aace^Your friend, . , »^‘ictok mroot*’ 

^ T^e disappointnignts at his Ujavin^g Jbigland led to remarks 
being made in Parliament in reply to insinuations that his 
leaving ha* been ejected by a political ii*rjgue.^ The 
Gener al—finding that Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Palmerston s 
straightforward remarks in* Parliamcs/tHd not^alisfy his 
friends—wrote to the pCurin papers on the 22nd May 
o “ I pray my friends^to partakis with me the deep gratitude 
I owe'to all the Engl’ishmen’whom I Bave known,in thear 
noble country, from the honest sons of labour to those who 
preside over the^r Government. My friends know that 1 
resolved to visit England to pay a sacred debt of gratitude, 
and I withdrew when I thought proper to do ito without 
any instigation whatever. With regard to those from 
• whom I received hospitality, I can ftever acknowledge tneir 

inftiense courtesy, so splendidly lavisluid.” 

* 
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OSAPT&R 

(Jfel^ON «F VENETU AND’kOME, 

«“*lii(ie«Dn, to the cri*s 
Of ‘ Long live Italy '.’ while, near and far, 

All good men’s hopes blfes thine 
■ftouest king-hiaker of an honest king , 

And pray th/^rk may stand, till root.1 sure, 
ortriAds that as’the ivy cling 

^ AEIBALDI »“™ty‘hb 

and when 1- -Jf d much weakened. ;Ae 

,rd, and he was thin, pale, T^o^e it as 

,h8 employed ^f/^enly resolved to go honie the 

,2 as he could, and then =ud y ■ ^ gteamer 

;ftday. Hewentawayinth^^ly^ 
ndly sent at a .irnmen ^ ^ j^md 

litter, which the Pf Plf people caressing him. 

,wers, ^h^ mudc playim ^ ^ left the shore; 

having his J^Xstmhoa’t left few dry eye. 

ad tho parting . before heileftthe courtyard 

iut another scene had J on the island, and 

le had 

dl the d)Oor came trudgin^ up 
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frieud. At live ..’clo%k, quite exhausted,!he was ' 

his and hundreds of these poor wretche^ hlled the 

nLce. ’« “ What is t^e noise outside t ’ said he. .A 1 , 
G^rli, it is the poor, of Foria, and we tell them you are 
^'xblistfd ;mid theji'say if you will appear qt the window 
they will bless ^6u goca'lray.” “ Let them 

ie Replied. “oSo one.by one theVrcreatqres. passed through 
his eharaber. He lay, back top exhausted' to shake hands, 
aursmilinl and bussing theq) all, ,,At.length there was a 
pause, and--“No, no, impossible; you fV. 

guard was saying. What is flic matter ? driqd, Garibhldt 

» Oh. .General, it is old Beppo; he 

dirty and miserable; we tell him he ctn If t*omo in, 

in my brother, come in ; you are not too dirty and miserable 

f.,r n,e”—and the General took the hand of the pom ,sobbing 

old creature before them all.'^' 

When he got homo his health forthwith l.e.gan to recover, 
lu another month he would have been olF to Hungary to 
aid those people, but the king heard of it, and so plied hi 
with arguLnts, that he reluctantly atiandonedia project 
which would have killed him outri.ght, and the sacrifice 
. would have been of no avail. Happily he was persuade?! to 
regain in Caprera, where he devoted himself to 
pursuits, away frotn excitement, and taking no part in the 
arrangements for the transfer of the capital to Turin. T , 
before Christmas, ^e becatne as sound in body as he had all 
along remained in mind. . 

• *As Garibaldi more and''more recqvertid Im strengtn, U 

plainly perceived that a new crisis in* the national 

was at’h^d. Tfee people had ijra^er ceased to-^kecmte tW 

»n.pro.:il left.Venn. 

Lombardy was. wrested from Aijstriaf and the.Itakan 
Government ^qpstantly and. patiently awafted an oppor- 

tunity of rldeeining the fauft of 1800. That op^rtumty 
came a* lenilh if? the Austro-Prussian war; for, it was 
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imposaiWe that llaly should see her old enemy atta^ed ^ 
upon the north wi|;hout seizing the moment and turning it 
to her (Pwn advantage, r Garibaldi perceived that /sn Rlhiar >e 
•with Prussia must inevitably be formed ; and he no lo’ ger 
hesitated to preparo himself and b'.s voluntjers for a 
renewal of. their patriotic struggle*. 'The enthusiasm of the 
Peninsula rose ^higher and higher during the c^ose of 1865 
and the> spring of iA866 •’ whilst the Government shewe 1 its 
hand to Austria in a n^anner ■^yhich the latter power co.ula 
not misunderstand. The freedom of Venetia, which France 
had refuse^, effect when it was in hentpower, v. as destined 
to be ^ined through ihe aid of Prussia ; and this w >s no 
doubt a wound t<y \.hoJ self-esteem of Napoleon, which had 
its due share in urging him to his f|ite some fours years 
later. ' 

The year 1866 was the red-^tter day of Venice, as 1862 
had been for Naples. The king sent for Garibaldi, and the 
people made demonstrations requesting that the General be 
entrusted with special powers. On the 8th of May the 
king issueji a decree ordering the formation of a corps of 
Italian volunteers of twenty battalions, under the command 
of General Garibaldi, for one year’s.service. TJiis announce¬ 
ment produced a change in the Ministry, and Garibald.s 
friend Orispi secured a place. The General was urged to 
make conditions before accepting the position which the 
king requested of him; but his reply w/j#i; “ I will hear 
nothing of ,conditioji^ I make none; for with the Austrians 
before us no ItaJiaii cap make any. I, you, they; we all go 
,to fight‘'them.’’ He accepted tl^e office. The twenty„bat- 
ttlions made ten regiment^,, each having fprty-two officers 

and fourteen hundk,-id and forty-six men. 

‘ On the 19th of Junet,war was declared .on the pwt oF 
Italy. GaribaMi with his for.es took thr, Ijpo towards the 
Tyrol, aita then went himself to Bergamo and Basua to 
inspect the voVunteers. He established uis headquayters at 
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Locate, a town staniKng on the soutliernfdeclivit/ of a hill' 
and surrounded by an ancient wall. His camp^was on the 
Xjll| l^hi^ ^e town, from Lake Garda*towards Solfjrino, 
,a^ fiis outposts extending to Rivoltella, within three 
mires ol tke Austrian stronghold; so.that the.whole range 
assumed a picturesque aspect from.the mpltitude ^)f ,i 
^ rqd shirts %11 along the line, %nd through the dtdes, and on 
the* hill% all about* jjonato. Suddenly th^ general ordered ^ 
*al»to march to Salo, on Lake Gar^ ; but his stay did not 
extend over a couple of days, wlfen no'resumed his position* 
at Lonato, gnd est|f)lishcd a dhmp at CappUfcini. • 

"Bhis marching about, apparently with n<? scJttled or 
known design, dominated in thoaCWwreral’s resolution to 
invade the Tyrol at Oattaro. He told off a brigade of two 
►regiments, under Clorte, for that purpose; and after a 
fatiguing march of ‘twenfiy-five rail«s they rei^ched, San 
Antonio in an exhausted condition, faint, and drenched 
with the heavy rain. 

Garibaldi had become impatient, and determined to strike 
a blow that very afternoon instead of letting ^he men, or 
rather boys, have food and a night’s rest. The enemy had 
a strong position. Th<! sharpshooters, who were to •come 
•vpr the moufttains, had not arrived ; indeed there had not 
been time for them to do so. The field'*of battle was on 
the'steep side of a mountain yearly fifteen hundred feet 


high, sloping c^wn to Lake Idro, and bisected by an ex¬ 
posed upper roaS leading to Bagolino^ The whole face is 
et^thed with underwood ; ^ good cover for Tyrolese, but a 
hirylranje te those not used to •it. Presefi^y the grey 
unifohms of thp Beraaglieri cOJpe in sight, ajid at a givgfc*^ 
signal—the firing of a gun On the UkSt which had an 
imnjediate response from the eneipy—th" conflict hegap. » 

“ From 3«30,” says an eje-witness, “ jrh«n the, first shot 
was fired,^ till*5.'|p, when ’the Garibaldians ware in full 
retreat townrds^San ^tonio, the fire of the enemy was 
• 20 » 
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terribly lively anti well directed, while that of the <^ari- 
baldians ^as in general excfjedingly wild, and mostly— 
except tSie riflemen —nqp directed at ^1. Or^e'P^tO'Xjlgay'ji ' 
with the bayonet were repeatedly giveh, but ngverj^re^, 
sj^nded to,^ except one instance—namely, those tSimmariaed’ 
- by Captain de Verenda, who re^tived > a bliil, elbow wound. 
At the m 6 st critica} moment 1 observed the strcmg grey cab , 
Garibaldi uses m ^the mountains being ^d riderljss to'the 
front, and a few minuses latgr saw Garjbaldi himself sad-^ 
denly appear fifty yl,rds ahead of those on foot, as if he had 
riseri from tlje road. ^.Mounting his col,* the (general rode 
quietly" towards a sijiall body of his men, who were 
crouching ^ffarfullj’'by, Ihe roadside, and tried to encourage 
them to advance. Poor fellow, he could not stimulate them 
mo,re; fo;. he himself was faint from loss of blood, haying’ 
received flesh wound in the thigh, which later on com¬ 
pelled him to leave the field. 

“ By 6.30 the upper road, so exposed to a galling fire, 
would have been taken but for its crooked form. It 
presented athorrid spectacle, being completely lined with the 
dead and dying. Over these prostrate bodies the Gari- 
baldians stumbled in their retreat in wild confusion, and 
would have been panic-stricken had not the artillery inter¬ 
fered, and by cannon-shot swept the advancing Kbiser-JUger, 
doing them terrible mischief, and causing them to retreat. 
At six our men were completely done up r,o more could be 
induced to tgo to t^jg front, and the fight really ended, for 
the enemy did not advance.” 

At nightfiail the volunteers abandoned their \)osytion, And 
„ ictired on ,Aiifo to re-forn, the regiments,..battalions, and 
coippanies. Garil^ldi le^t for Salo and Briscea, to obtain 
better suiTgical advice and attention, and much dispirited at 
.|he day’s disapjiomtment. But the Austrians Iif^d received 
enough. Victor Emmanuel, although hy,lost at Verona, or^ 
at least did not gain, had convinced Austria Ijhat he would 
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pro^ victorious; an^on the 5th she propi 

S " pg to cede the Venetian territory to the Emperor of the 
i^aaJiieBliator, io order that she might use hir wmy 
rs^ng the war (pr supremacy in the Germanic Oon- 
'tederation.* ‘ 

We 8hoi^d1^*travellinf %oo far out of t»ur course if we 
^ere to follow in,detail the citeurastances of*the short' 
daciiive war whic|;f resulted ir^ the overtjjtow of J^Ristria at 
SeySowa, or even o| that phas«^of ^t yhiclrled to the definite 
cession of Venetia. The Austro-Italian"campaign was by no 
means decisively favourable* to Ita^y, whil^,at sell, in 
particular, the latter country suffereA great reverses^ Gari¬ 
baldi’s share in the operatibns by laiftllfiS not ^^end much 
beyond what we havg recorded ; and, even if he could have 
|)usljed further his successes against the highly-trairtfed armies 
of Austria, the need was Removed tfy the acqmsition of 
Venice. 

The Convention between Italy and France, signed on the 
15th of September 1864, pledged the French Government to 
withdraw its troops from Rome within two yeass ; but the 
term was subsequently extended for another year. Septem¬ 
ber 1867 arrived, but J^rance had Hot fulfilled her pait of 
file agreement; whilst the Italian Government had been 
faithful to its promise to restrain all attacks upon the tem- 
ponfl Government of the Pope ki Rome. Garibaldi and his 
friends vigotou^^y repudiated the Convention; and they 
represented the will and force of the pji^^on, if sot its legal- 
i^d Government. The Kpe expressed himself dissatisfied 
with thesag^ement entered upon by Napoleon* and Victor 
Emmapuel, and had refused to sanction it. Ttiq^ on evei^' 
ground ^t is manifest that Italy fpund hg^elf, at "the en4 of 
’ September 1817, completely absolved from all restriotioits 
upon her^ti^ ; and Garibaldi in partfbular was in % 
,»position to give retp to the enthusiasm of his follbwers with 
a deaf con^iendb. 
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The. fact wasihat the French Government foun^, theff 
evacuation of Rome a very .difficult matter to 
The.opfosition to*such,a step was v^y strong, i}pt«oi#.^ 
France* but in other countries. Many l^ench s^te^e^ 
desired it-^B^nedette, La Valette, Priy^e Napol^n amo'Lgst 
, tiieffi; but the most that the Gotirnm. nt <Jb»!d^e prevaded 
upon to db was to j^ink at the attempt, of the ftaribaldiani, 
in 1«67F At tkft.time of the attack^f j)he voluateert?, M 
de Sartiges, the Fren^ Ambassador, w |3 absent from Ms 
^ post; and his second in command, M. Armand, was a Catho ic 
of nb small,ability %nd ene%, whos« attachjuent to the 
Holy father led him ito do all in his power to checbSnate 
the Garib^dians. ‘'ft,Was probably owin| as much as any¬ 
thing to Armand’s decision and obstinate partisanship 
th%t the •designed laxity of the French Government was o« 
no avail,, and that Pio Nono fecured a respite of another 

fiXtoents of men and distributions of arms were carried 
on throughout Italy and in the capital under thyery eyes, 
with the connivance and, indeed, the co-operation of he 
Government. Volunteers gathered on 

shru‘nken Pontifical St«te under the command of garibaldi s 
«on Menotti. Garibaldi landed at Genoa, travelled abofft 
he country, came to Florence, and addressed the multitude 
a language of which the Government aflected to conaemii 
he violence, and which led to tfie farc^^f the Generals 
jrest at Sinalung%^nd his renyival to 
novements were watchfd by ro/al cruisers, which, howei^r 
le was'allowed to evade, ^^en.the great bloV was to b 
»ruck aiif ’his ■assistance was needed. /Jaribalih a a 
Xghomf^d ^ the head of five thousai^d volun 

at the hwj tho^< 

■„en, attaSked Monte Betondo, in 
of threeffiundred men, who were obliged t 8 yield. 

• CL 
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' “ On the 3rd of November, at four o’clock in the mdming, 

.lYJolimn of five thousand mell, composed jaf three thousand 
KSntt4^al*tro<ps and* two thousand French, left Rome, 
tin^r the orders of general Kanzler, in order to* retake 
’jlonte RofiJ)n^o. an<\to finish with tlfe Ganfoaldian arm 3 , 
which continued to* hol^’positions on fhis side of tho 
’*r^erone. *Tho Pontifical Zoua\%s, who {onned tho van- 
of the armj^ having arrjved toward! half-pasi tv^hlve, 
at. a distance of four kilometres .in^front of the village of 
Mentana, were attacked in ^ hollow road by the Gari- 
baldians, wHo were%i ambusK on the .wooded sfope?^ by the 
line *of route. Towards three the ?onUfica]s had already 
gained more than two kilometres of‘ground in the direction 
of Mentana, when General de Polhfis observed that the 
feattalion of foreign clyisseurs had advanced too fa? in front, 
and was on the point of* being surrounded sfibong 
Garibaldian columns; it was then that the French w<;re 
called on to take part in the action, and under the orders 
of General de Polhfis, Colonel Fremont, of the first regiment 
of the line, hastened to disengage the Pontifical battalion 
of foreign chesseurs. Awhile at the same time Colonel 
Saussier, of t^e 29th, made a movement of attack on the 
left At half-past five all the Garibaldi^ns were driven 
bacH into Mentana* of which the first houses were occupied 
by the Commandant Fouchon, 6f the 69th regiment of the 
• line, and by thfc»Pontifical Zouaves. The field of battle 
. was gained, and Mentana |ompletely invested. • 

Such wa^ the state of affairs oi^ the evening of^tho 3rd! 
Kaft4erJ»from that time.cert^n of success, ^proposed tp^ 
carry, on the nfbwiing of the 4^, the strdng jtoskion of tlfe • 
Castle «f Mentana, when Polh4», whdWs an old Afriean, 

' recollecting tlfat at Saatcha the French vroy wa* stdjpped 
for forty dbys lify a paltry %wn, prevailSd on him to accept 
•*his very wise ad^ce, and to demand fre^ tooops from 
Rome, and* particularly artilley, in order to ,pare^his 
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■eceived this dem^d at midwg • , ^ 

Soldiers he bed 

where lie arrived on the 4 , , , the Gari- 

njoming. j^st ,in timh surrender o! 

baldian envoy, ^^llO came on pdfpose 

Montana.’* ‘ , , . the battleflem, oeu, 

GdHbaldi escaped ” ..rested at Figllne 

..hUe making hi. my'to ™ gp,,,U. He 

"Toat^er. OariWdi 

whi<A he-seems to have J j. by travellers from 

thing else. He was beset not_a l^tle 

various P'^’^^^^brw.s invariably kind, and to whom he 

tl" - 

the visions of an enthusiast. 

Trie Pranco-German Var of 

Napoleon HI- 3 J resistance ‘ In this triumph 

. Borne after an months later his zeal in 

Garibaldi had no share, but ;nd'i*ed him to raise 

ThTcause of peoples again^^^^ b 

a corps of voluxtteerr and “^^pr^ssians. He ted 

Bepublican Govemmert g 

about “oWans, but provoked a strong 

'*mo successes o«er th p-gnch rural populadon by 

' resigned, his seat and went back to Caprer 
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Q^llAPTER Xlil. 


LAST YI-1AR£»AND DEATH. 

. • . 

‘ XowisaS roturned^of wanderinrjMred, 
more my lit^o homt^’ll leave ; 

And mony a tale of what I’vo^iecn 
Shall wile away.flie winter’s eve.’*’ 

• ‘ •*—KlUKl# WlITfE. 


are noiv approifehing the^isWi’of our, story. The 
capture Rome, aud restoration to its historical 
* . position as capital of Italy, crowned t&e gloi^ous 

work of Garibaldi, and th6 few closing scenes of hk life 
which it remains for us to describe speak only of the 
activities of one to whoso nature sloth was entirely alien— 


of a man who, fairly satisfied with the success by which his 
labours have been crowned, either devotes himself exclusively 


to the arts of peace, or at most reveals his inextinguishable 
enthusiasm i^ hearty sympathy vfith oppressed and ‘unde¬ 
livered nationalities. ^ 

yith the campaign of 1870 Garibaldi’s active life in the • 
service of humanity ended. The malady, which all knew in 
the end must |ir«ve fatal, though pver and anon kept at bay 
W his iron will, had ma^ steady inroads ^through a const!- 
Stion n(?ver of the most robust. ,The solittjde of Oapreffe, 
and ,th«i pl^sure he derived from’ his young family, gilded 
the last years* of his life wit# a personal joy, which ^8, 
changeful events of his stormy,careef^'had pre’vented.him 
evA before fitm tasting. Regard for hjs familj* led QsW-* 
baldi at kit, 1876, to a^ept the national gift of a miUiqn 
of francs, with aai additional life pension of 56,000 francs 
annually. * In 1876 he went to Rome with his yoyng family 
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and their mother-Jto Rome which he Ifad defended so n^bly 
in 1849, anil had not since revisited. The enthusiasm jvith 
which h#was welcomed Tjaffles all description. 
whose repugnance to inhabit Rome was a very sor^ p^t > 
wjth the Remaps, hacJ never excited any enthusiasm. The 
'Moderates -were at the height oi "their unpopul^ty; had 
Garibaldi |)ronounc«d the magic word “ Republic ” it is 
diffictflt to predict , the consequences. Ingtead of 4his, his 
first words were a praye^ for order and absence of all agina¬ 
tion. His first act was to take the oath in the Chamber of 
Deputies, an ^.ct most natural Ih itself, ai he had never once 
given sign of hauling down the flag he had unfurled in lb59. 
Nevertheless, the Midelrates wei^e beside' themselves with 
astonished delight. Now their demonstrations outshone 
thoso of 'ohe Radicals, and when the General went, in 
seriowsly for what we may styie his Tiber campaign, the 
House, on Minghetti’s proposition, voted sixty thousand 
millions, handicapping the vote, however, with a proviso, 

“ when the funds shall be forthcoming.” Garibaldi, as was 
his fashion,*went in most seriously for the Tiber business. 
Every day, in company with engineers, surveyors, specu¬ 
lators'*of every description, he would visit the banks of the 
Tiber, or go down to Fiumicino, there to trace out the future 
port of Rome, and the Ministry, only too thankful that he 
kept clear of politics, favouied his plans in every possible 
way. He was bent on clgaring away the pof tilential swamp 
known as the A'gro Romano, thp exhalations from which 
nlade the city of Rome at certain seasons very unhealthy. 
Resides ibis he proposed 'to raise the banks of tKe 'Jib^r,- to 
^ prevent the, periodic floods ff^jm its overflo>^ and consequent 
malaria eniailed thereby on the subsidence of the jyaters. 

‘ This Work involved also the partial change of “the courst> of 
the river, besides gi ving a better water-way the Eternal 
City, and ■fras linked with the construction of a combined ‘ 
port and harbour of refuge. Finally, acting on the advice 
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of ihe engineer, Teinenzo, whom he had called in, he settled 
^pon Fiugiicino as the spot •^here the IJprt of Rome should 
V,!ti/ls Weeing also the place Julius^Csesar had selecled<as the 

• b^t adapted for that; purpose. 

Nor waf the projc^'t very foreign to Bis preuiotis experioiife, 
for his seafaifag lifft woulS Igad him to sdb that facilities for* 

* ^ipment fnd arriyal of merchaifUise leere, those best calcu- 

,4atfd td* consoliciatS the yoijng kingdojpS and^ to stifculate 

tlfht industry without whiclt lil#ry is an empty sound, foij 
that country is happiest 

“ fl^liere a i^an is a man if lie’s wMling to toil* ^ 

If he’s ijilling to gather the fruits^oj the soil." 

And his efforts to lead in this dire^on* shew fchat, contrary 
to the nature of most men of martial leanings, he looked on 
fighting as but a megms to an end, that end being the happi¬ 
ness of the people. In tSis relation a quotati(*n fr6m an 
address he delivered to the working men of Rome bears out 
this characteristic bent of his mind, or rather, we should say, 
of his life. He began by advising them to put their sons 
to some handicraft, so that they might find happiness in an 
honest and laborious occupation, and he concluded with the 
following high compliment to tlfis nation;—“ Bo as the 
Romans, your forefathers, were—steady, undaunted, un- 
flii^hing, persevering. Imitate the English of modem* 
days, and particularly ^in the* serious purpose they throw 
into all they •[!<)—in what they call ‘ steadiness. In my 
opinion, the English be|ir a greater*.re«emMance, to the 
'Iticient ^^^ans than any other modern p^ple. Nothing 
drfh»ts»them ; whatever they jlesire to accomjilish they ^t 
aboui^ with ah earnest steady will, wBich Seldom fail^ in* 
obtaimng its end. They are never tbaten down by.mis- 
foAune. Follow in their foofiteps. This is flie ‘advice 
that I hrft-'e ta^ve you asJ^your friend hnd brother.” . 

But the schema of the great Csesar takeq up fey Garibaldi 
has, •through political exigencies, and the jealousy of less 
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ie done by some future benefactor. , WaVi- ’ 

ATMlsfin Rome*his health was ver 3 iindiffe«pift. 

pSJk' "MchW did”" «ha 

wafl*in ftopes of ijpmg able to be J 

tely ""fit lor -ort. t haa^y th""k yo" 

tarf you >re .hay" me -"tach mil ha> P ^ 

eoUectii" lot to ^»y ' 

I" reply t(>.e«me* fi"*"""” „i„i.terUl preasote, he 
„ i»flu."ae el " «“'« Jf*' J Op the ' 

„aUy "’Stlve^irS paaead th Jgh 

*to". ^aarutm""- ^t VteJ a 

^ r- If0:*:^ ru - 

Orte bands played, and , -ipo There was 

pop.,Sea a^ompa-iad to ^rcart.” 

thirty-seven societies thousand people-the 

Twenty-seven “^3^" triumfl^l processiom 

entire population 3 addressed the people, and 

Garibaldi was omcisitphes. He |ddressea V ^ . 

“r*'"! 3ftS^xn:- s oipr«" .tot 

It was diAing tms sno ov havinsz be- 

/jUaldi, i?'^P^y;^/^iul°for'a “ mess of postage,” 
traysd the cause otjihe ep ^ nevdt belonged* to 

to.IUp"Hiaa of- 

betrayed 4 .” 
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Vi the year 1878 Yictor Enunanuel died. The foUowing 
extinct from the Times suipa up very ^ably hv great lifo- 

•* ^ . 

Mgre than once jie was struck by severe illness as well 
as by doAestic afllictions, and in e-v%ry sufh. moment ^jo 
emissaries ot^e priestfibod were at hand to .work’upon.* 
rtiose religious apprehensions to^vhich^he was by no means 
<n^iisilj*e. But,t|fc king never wavered, and nb spiritual , 
tjPtrors could a%t his resol|itiop ^ be true to bis oath to 
the constitution of his kingdom, and lo his bploved people. 
Gradually^ aroun(kthis centfal pillar/>f the ^tato,^w#re the 
fortunes of Piedmont built up. P%ticnt economy and good 
administration enabled ttte king t(gsdll(f seventeen thousand 
good troops to join Anglo-French forces before Sebus- 
* topol, and to assert for his country an independent place 
among the European Pow ers. Th5 reputation. thu» labo¬ 
riously achieved rendered Victor Emmanuel and his country 
the natural and obvious centre of the national aspirations 
when the Emperor Napoleon forcibly overthrew Austrian 
predominance in the Peninsula. It had been mad^ plain 
that there was a kin^ in Italy who could be trusted, and 
who commanded the service of •statesmen who cotld be 
followed. It was no usurpation in the ordinary sense of 
th|t word which Vnade Victor Emmanuel'king of Italy after* 
1860. It was simply the recognition of a fact. Every 
other kingdon^#very other civil and military authority had 
vanished like a phantom. Victor Eipijaiiuel, with jiis trust- 
Vorthy Character, his pfbved adpiinistrative and milit&ry 
pav^er,# stood alone ere<jt amid fallen throifes, *disbanded 
armiss, and general disorgartkation. ‘He helped the rein% 
of go)(ernment because they ha(^ falle<!^frora all other hands, 
aiM the peofle allowed him toetake thpm because he ftaS 
proved tk&t l|ft could be twsted. * • 

“ It is this which will always remain the grtnd achieve¬ 
ment of Victor Emmanuel’s career. Very powerful in- 
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fluencestwere, through the greater part of his reign, at w»rk 


in Italy which were hostile to Monarchy. A very reli^ioiu 
of RapuHlicanism was pseached by ardent enthusiast^ aiy 
the most powerful of these anti-monarchical leaders 1yd 
rendered incalcplable 'services, both by ,the pen and by the 
*«word, to the cause of Italian unity. That which founded 
the Monarchy and founded a staple organisaticm for thh 
. new kingdom, wa^^that Victor Emmahmel was tne most* 
trusted man in Italy.” ^ « * . 

Nor while we are referring to those whose lifework has left 
its mairk ^upop^ regene'^ated Italy, must v e forgei Giuseppe 
Mazzini, whose tall gauat form and long serious face was 
probably moifig familiar io many in London than to his fellow- 
countrymen It may be said that Mazzini was the sower 
and Garibdldi the reaper of the splendid harvest garne»’ed 
for Victor . Emmanuel. Early in life he set to work to 
scatter Liberal doctrines, founded on the idea of Italy 
united under one crown. However pronounced his Repub¬ 
licanism became, his first address was to the father of 
Victon Emmanuel regarding this project, but failed to meet 
with a ready response. He then gq^ve rein to the Repub¬ 
lican idea, pure and simple, as afterwards displayed on his 
banners, “ God and the people,” and abjured all kingcraft 
■ and kings ; and as the father had not responded to his call, 
so he denounced the son as one who would ultimately betray 
his beloved country. 

The ijpply ■ to his. address or letter was a sentence of 
pei^etual banisjjment, upon receipt of which he set* to work 
in^the formation of the society of “Young Italy,”.witjh-a 
^jJreadth of fim to embrace (he peoples af all and every 
p civilised State; and ip’ the oonducting of the correspondence 
connected with tj^is movement he organised such %n 
ii\telligence department in his ow^ hands as euabltxi him to 
, understand 'all ^e devious moves of thw leaders of the 
political ayena. But the very powers of his mind which 
I 
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enabled'him so incisively to lay open the wroi.^^ of 
ana the means of remedy, prevented him seeing .the nedd for 
V fo»sid«Ation ‘for.others who were Agaged i» the same 
wor^, hntLvhodl methods were not so sweeping as,he could 
wish. * ^hus *it wifs that, after ali the noiile wide he 
bestowed iri»ftfrth4l|nc(»*f Italian unity, he'wa^ not t*u^‘tU 
to co-opeVte with Tjaribaldi i^ tljp j?eapolitan liberation 
.wliich bis master^iind hadrby-^ts subtfb appi»cia4ion of. 
the course of evAt^acquire-d by his excellent corresponding 
powers, enabled* InV to sei? only* required organisation « 
•lie successful. I§ tl|s con«?ntration he nmterially Msisted, 
while courage in the breach waa sunplied by Txarilaldi. 

Latterly his bailing liealth from.actively en¬ 

tering upon revolutionary work, although early in the 
sprino’ of 1872 he was reported be on tlw* way down 
from Switzerland o^an ir»urrection*ry incursioi^ intq Italy, 
but the telegraphic news of Tuesday, 12th March, broug it 
word that one of the great figures in the drama of Italian 
liberty had departed this life, that Giuseppe Mazzini had 
ceased to trouble the crowned heads of Europe, having died 

on the previous Sunday at Pisa. 

Poor Mazzini! IB; who hach sweethearted poor, dis- 
• tracted, dismembered Italy into a state ripe for union, so far 
from taking the filace of bridegroom, foi» which his wisdom.^ 
energy, and moderation during the brief and troubled 
R^ublic in Rome in 1«4S.shewed Yi§ was not unfitted, was 
not even allowe*d to play the ^lart ot ljfidegrooqj;s friend, 
abut from af^Ot! was coilpclled tojwitness th^consummation 
of that ulu^ whicli 


faults—yraen are to be fudged by tjjdsft alone, tney were 
»11 velt imi^^fejt; and ofir hero, because the r^rongcid and 
greatest, the nSost imperfect of all. 
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l^t ji'e'have only to look at whft Italy was, and -v^at 
throftgh thpir joint labours Itply now is, to se^rthat fhey 
were pll great and noble ;nen in the trve sense oi 'tfee l^ojcte. 
Cavour.rMazzini, and Victor Emmanuel, the^ -'''i fro>p their 
la^duxs and»their wofks do follow them,—while ?aribaldi, 
r (“ the^last of the Romans,” was lefu fora few yiars longer to 
help the wbrld alofug, if n.-Jt by new acts, at lexst by hk 
preseirce, Cvith its r^emorie's of the grartvl past. 

Of course Garibaldi felt,the most undisguised sympathy 
with the gallant struggW of the Servif as and other Turkislji, 
vassals and subjects to,throw off the yc ke f their oppressors. 
It was a‘struggle similar in many respects to the one which 
he had .’-.nself brou^io to a successful issue; and he wrote 
many letters to the newspapers and to his friends advocating 
the (jause 6c the Sclavs. We will quote some of the nipst' 
noticeable ,of these. One of the Lrst was to Earl Russell, in 
the following terms:— 

"Caprera, 17th September 1875. 

“ My illustrious Friend,—In associating your great name 
with the bepefactors of the Christians oppressed by the 
Turkish Government, you have added a most precious jewel 
to the'humanitarian cro^^^n which encircles you’; noble brow. 
In 1860 your sublime and powerful voice was heard through- 
, out Europe in favour of the Itab'an Rayahs, and Italy is no 
longer a geographical expression. To-day you plead ihe 
cause of the Turkish R \yahs, who .^re still more unfortunate. 
It is a cause, which r’j,U triumph like the former, and God 
will bless your declining years. shall u;.J'‘»daKe to d(? 
whatever yon wish. I coiNjially salute your L-uch-erteepied 
wife, and '-m, while i livei yov.r devoted G. Garibalsi.” 

A few days^ later ,'\iaribeJ<li sent the followirg spirited 
appeal to the Herzegovinifiir. insurgents and to ‘ leir felWw 
Sclavs in Turkey:—' 

^ “ Caprera, 6tb October 1875. • 

“ To my brothers of the Herzegovina and to the oppressed 

' ' ' \ 
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DE^ TH. 

Europe,Turk must go away to Bro^la 
‘ a like a woK, pasyng the Bogphorus, <ievastafmg, 
ad yolaiing those populations who gcftre us the 
jrfre, perhaps, the first civilisers of Curope. 

• . • 1 —_ _i.v.r.4- rtf wnrl(F*26rt 


of Easte 

esce 

rw{d«riu§ 

PelasgL: w*(uif!‘c, i/diucj/s., --- — 

He mu^t^o logger tread upon that i*,rt ot the worltOeyt 
Ly him in mi^i^. \ BR)USsa, with his vices, depr^afions, 

Jd cruel£s, he wdl find ot Asi& Minor to 

torment .and plun^into (^oltiW .Rise, 

Wof Montenegro^erzegovin^ Bosnia, Servia, Ther^ia, 
Macedonia, Gre?ce?^pirus, Albafca,* Bulgaria, and Rou^ 
mania! Ail of ym l|ve a most splepdid history. Am g 
yo# were born Leonidas, Achilla, Alexander, ScSiderbeg, 
ind Spartacus. ^And tft-day, '^vHi-rfhiong win*, robust 
populations, you will still find a Spaxtacus a I^onid^. 
•Do not trust Diplomacy. That old f oman without a l^eart 
certainly deceives you. »ut with J^u are umn of 

heart throughout the world. England herself, till to-day 
favourable to the Turks, has manifested to you by “^ans of 
the obolm and sympathy of one of her great men, that she 
ought to prefer the alliance of and gratitude of, a confeder¬ 
ation of free peoples to the decrepit confederation of the 
Empire of tlm Crescent*. Then to-Broussa with the Turk I 
•Only thus can you make yourselves independent and free. 
On this side of *the Bosphorus the fierce Ottoman will . 
alw^s be under the stimulant of eter^l war, and you will 
nevlv obtain tfae^red rlghf,s of va&tiS Garibaldi.” 

In November 1880 Garibalui visi^ tjie GontKJpnt to. 
express nji^se of inAugurating the moment erects 
to.the.me5(^ of the ,vanqui|lfed at MeirtanA by the 
Milii^se Democfats, as an o^t to % m6ftutp;:r.,t pr^cled ^ 

by thaM’Aanese Moderates to%uiaJs^leon. . /' 

His adv^fng years, and the i^rmities, due to his wbunds 
and confirdFe^^eumatism^ight w^l llavfi excused hira^he 
ordeal a pubUoappearance; but he whose coirage Uever 
faile4 him* in Ae breach was not to be deterre<?, by mere 
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an6 .pains, and so we ifnd present to , unveil the 
M^onal,^but in a state to excite''the utmost^ pity ai his ' 
ermgs and adfniration at his courage. P^(^pe<? W I. * 
nmttre^, on which he had to be borne t(^AiffiiSe" he<^ 

-acilnven.through^he denselyWded sfcets, iS which: 
. e^ery balcpny irid every window .was ^-^ed witii enthusiastic 
spectators^ laeing^^tih their ^fellows'in the%tJ?eet in L 
hearts of tLe;r 'recbf.tip;r of the , great ItaUan. tL 
plaudits, no less than the oVerwheTraing crowds, she'^S 

Yet, what a sight! There ho'Jay, niJ able to move save on*e 
arm a lule,‘ and with that.he feebly shewed his appreciaMon 
tliej,rreception. » cHq, omiled, .however,* while his poor 
shrunken face shewed the low ebb to which his vitality was 

wlw ^ A unqdenched as the spirit, 

with^p. Arrived at length in the Piazza Santa Marta,"the 
horses were detached from the carriage, which was then 

te M M alongside 

the Memorial, designed and executed by Belli of Turin 

which, bein^ unveiled, was seen to consist of a female figure 

t representing Italy, holding a wreath or 

i f a massive square 
pedestal, bearing a bas-relief on each of its fdur sides^ one 

presenting the .sis^ce at Mentana, itnother the de W 
the^n I^etondo, the third the Capitoline Wolf nui^ling 
p founders of Rom., while the fourth bears an inscrUition 
. av^otte “t^ the nienrofy of the failed of Mentana’" ' 
n address from (Jaribaldi wai, read oiVhis behalf H? 
General .a^zio. In it *e described MenW ^3 a moiS/ 

offal^od the'Erhpire^ 

. dontr^yy to generk be^gf Garibaldi lived.G.tWly'i rerv 

were his wifi,. Frances^ 

lad.. ,, and two ol three intimate friends. His phj'sicians had 

(P 
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enjoined\im coinpi%te|bei)ose, and his wife was Xllovijifiylnce ’ 
to»see th\ injunction carried out. , ^le int(»rceptod all 
> telsfifftn?^ and letter%nddressed to him, and coinniifhic^ted to 
fiiihithose only ’Ihich were of a pleasant kind. His life was as 
regulrif sjs the glock “ he rose early, and, weathef pefa^^g, 
took a drive irte.his jyrrioJe to the sea-shore, Th 6 n he«voulc^5 
go and superintend tile dpemtions cqniyfct^ wiSi the farm; 
»nd in spite of his Mjlvanced t«v 3 *^and tV<? goutyobroichitis , 
from which he suffemi chrditically, his voice was clear, high^ 
imd ringing as in' his^est da^s. He would salute a passing 
lountryniai*, and^conjerso iWith hiiji chehrily for several 
myjiutes, to the vi^nder of all \^o ^new how* his frame had 
been shatt(>red by privaticfi, woui^luy^aiK? disease. • eleven 

A.M. he returned home to breakfast. Tliis was a meal of 
(Spartan frugality. ’Ht* ate with rei?sh certain %akes ^ade 
of vfueal, onions, and tomaiyoes. WhsBii he had appetite he 
would take a little butcher meat, of which his attendants 
brought him a largi' slice, and this he would throw on the 
fire. In a few minutes they would take an<J cool it, and cut 
off the cooked bits, which the General ate, thijowing anew 
on the fire the half-cooked remainder, which was again taken 
olf when rea^ cooked, and eaten *as before. Wheft this 
eccentric mode of doing a beefsteak was remarked, the 
General replied, “ I cannot cat it otherwise. I was habit- 1 
uatfed to this way when lighting in South America, where I 
hud peither cooks, nor kit'vhen, nor utei^ils, and where it was 
4 |^it of suprem ‘6 ^ood luck wheJowe cq^^^ell 9 . buSUlo and ' 
Mif^iease our hiyj^er off hrg*” After flijiner the^eneral and 
his familj' revijcd int3 a room ^xt the ^singn-oom—a 
spac!ibus‘^apart 5 [ient comifiandi^ *9 vi^j* 
and thfe ifj^nd o^ Mbddalenas' TTja Frtocesca/ljad 
a, new'Avino*\y , opened in the ■v^ll^so.as to admiib «f hit 
seeing the >futire seaboard ^without >^x^lhre to sun or, 
wind, l^hen'^ihi weather wfhs good, hcfwever, hcfpre^ffed 
to perambuiate ^jie island in his curriclb, whicn 

il > " 
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pushed,by Vincenzo, a robust Pieiiinflmtese, a^^elative of 
Francesca’«. ^ l » 

After ?iis visit to Milan, and a skort sojeilrij^^iri ,Asti,® 
his wife’s native town, he returned to CJlpre^ reso?^ing 
n^v<"". d'gairf to leavefit. There to tfne lagt, whfsn not in 
f ^interne patin, he" thoroughly enjoyed Ke! lifw, jeading daily 
all the newspaper!' that werrf sent to. him, digtating his 
memoirs,! or scAps of llW’is, and^i in his own fasl^o*, 
educating his young son Manlib, whom he literally idolised. 
In the month of J&nu'try ld82, wfiile Watching the Idd 
fishing, he was upset ouf, of Ki^invalM caariage and rendered 
insensible by‘'a blr>i*/on his head from some rough stories. 
When Veturned'^ty '73ii‘iciousn6ss the boy was hanging 
over him, sKrinking with fright and terror. As though 
nothing haM happened”to him, he said quietly, “What, you, 
who ,niean to be a braWe soldier^ ory at the sight of a couple 
of drops of blood!” Though the wounds were not severe, 
the shock to the system was great, and followed as it was 
by a sharp atti.;ck of bronchitis, his family and the doctors 
urged the ^necessity of passing the winter in a milder 
climate, and Dosilipo was fixed upon. It may be said 
withciTut exaggeration that all Naples thronged to the shore 
to welcome the Liberator; even the Moderate papers, 
affirmed that twV) hundred thousand people watched the 
Exploratore round the promontory, and with breatuless 
anxiety watched thd'litter hoisWrup from the commander’s 
:wn -^Abin, .whiolrshe had'’’unroofed to make the invalid 
comfortable, < ^ ^ 

Too we;ak to be e.xpt'ed to excitement’^or fatigue, only 
Sg’n(j|v‘» allowed (^b (express the heartfelt joy of the 
Nea'politank to hav: >’m once more iii their mid^^t. ‘ A con- 
Sultatior of physician^was held, and with ttve-Jexceptiqn of 
inhaling turpefiftihe c:nd ordewng the strictesfi’Rttention to 
be*^'id tee the temperature, peiSect quiet and freeds^m from 
er.^lement was the remedy from which any hope remained. 
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llever perkaps has’•an# other sufferer been as ^ati^t. 
firateful A)Xany iittempts t#alleviate Ifis pain, he^^yas^never 
LcjuSh m» iiipajient. • Silence an(i> solitude were hisV^^t 
‘^our%sy« 4 tl 5 AlanUo’s noise never seemed to distnr|J^m, 
|>or ♦null he e-^r aUow him to be checked^* When tBo ^ 
ikuch agony % 5 ’speakfcis «ye%still reste^^ a paress upon* 
&ie boy” add when qj; ease he wfjijii'n^ai# the yon^erful 
«¥cfetsof .his life^th?l^rowe^^f his cdlnra^ and of his 
fijj* wife Anita. , Often in t^e Ifes^ iqonths of his life h^ 
referred with tende^-ss tq, his mother,, whoso picture 
alwayshung*at th^ea|of his t)wUtCaprera,,%nd<lo whom 
he &id he owed al^that w^s gooAinhi^csp^c^aUy^tbought- 
fulness for others. Garibaldi’s last'public act* was to visit 
Sicily on the occasiou of the rejoicingffover the sexcentenary 
of t^e Sicilian Vesperj. He was, hoijever, unable to a|^f>ear 
in public, and it was painfully evident that suifbring had 
brought his long and splendid career very near indeed to 


its close. . 

On the 24th May 1882, Dr. Sirletti, th/distinguished 
Roman dental surgeon, who had been called to ^escribe for 
Garibaldi, observed to Manlio that the General had stayed 
out longer thajj usual, atid that on his return his expression 
was sad. It then turned out that he ha^ been to the east 


of t^e island, about half-a-ftiile from the house. There, 
almost on the shore, is^a little endure containing two 
graves. They *ra those dfSRaja ancr Anita, two young 
daughters of his. As a^le, howeijgj^ ftie Genertt was 
chfterful-Tpar^J^rly in^ese lat^ays. I»^e^evening; 
aftes, th% most/modest ^f supped, l^wouJi/^jov th« 
conversation of %it faiyly, a fej^frfend^^n(^J)#,^Mb8MBC. 
NaturaUy tlto topics were his early ajJjiSJitures and hisjf 5r^ 
'recerft exploT#^ the Italian wits^f Independence. H( 
woifld ansv»A-*hiB eager in^rrogaWre .with a smile^MiC 
-concentrlte the talk on the companioAs of Jiis 
rather ,than*on iumself. ^Some^imes in the anin^tionao 
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lakrativfe his voice would rise and his eye wou^ flash as if 
■he turmpll and dirf of combaC were before h.ir. B«t a, 
luddeA gesture like the' attempt to 

remind lim that he was a rheumatic L 

m/n^Tier th«i became subdued and 

bodv was weak his- mind was dear am energ^.ic.- It o y 

long ago, inter/^ted'him, anTftr wouif lecdl ^ 

;;onLcted with it down t6' the most, pii\ute details. 

• ealVincr^of rifle nrattice, and the name o^ 
was one evenmg talking oi ripe Ivi- .. Trirrazzi'” 

Do«,.n««Oor-azri wa?r..-aa«noed. 

he exclaimed. “T l4e> Hm; \^e was„one of my best 
Ldiers,” «nd^ he forthwitfi proceeded to 
exploits, and dictated iO letter which be bcgpd Dr. Sirlett 
to dfeliver to Major O^rrazzi on his return to Rome. 

" - Albano.0 decided to 

Garibaldi maiiifested great regret at this. ihey 
scarcely par€ed from him, and gone some paces from his 
door .when he called them back, saying: “Dont leave a 
poor old man. Who knows when I shall see^ou again 
I ever see you again! ” The renewed farewell was painful 
' Garibaldi had his curricle pushed down to the ® 
before Drs. Sirletti i‘nd Albhne^got °n. 

launch, he again “ Kiss me on the fore- 

pleasueB to kiss ah vM*man s c eess i„fp mv deal* 

head" Thuvd.uminaftb Sirletti, no laid, y 

Rome for mV’ He ^okdi as if he would have sa^ mere, 

W ur, " GS- go quioVly.’- 

/r^oye ho t«r».d,o«*y. Then who. *(,• sWm.h.p 
' iiL stood oof .oAdrds with hi, frieM.Y» 

».«d thorn fnrowoU wilh hi. Eookot hondhooh.et.^ long 
„ tio'»o,U W.S in hiskt. Then hejv» conveyed home. 

didoehority alter took to hed, trom no™' 
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The end ^^«s indeM Jear at /aiad. A week aTtdr thi^Aus 
wii so Jtauch worse thaC tel»gi/ns wefti sent 

Itomc, a-l r?v‘ 


■CUU -.: . , • , i. „* V-irlov 

^er»o.>> -^It; gradijially sunk, and on the nigW Ijaday 
2nd Jw h 1882, at half-past eight o’clock,^ eMd lame, Jnd 
of a., he^ic,.*. of Nc, ^.y 
«e died ..ith the mndow of hig.^tfin^w^# open, while the 
wa. settios aund Ci.ofc B-broV^h. U .g>«, • 

ISigan, a hir’d alight^l twit^rin^ Qn the 4^*^ 

jhaldi saw it and st^mieretl, “ Qlianto o .allpgr ( 

iovful it is*"). • I '• ^ *• 

As the dark ^dings of hi8>deat*iy.ecame knpwn, grea 
was the grief of\ll Italy. At I^dme the n»\* te?l like a 
thunderbolt All tjie theatres sus{ymded their^representa¬ 
tions. At the Valle th.f comic actor forced tears imtead 
of smiles from the audiencb by his cry, ‘‘Garibaldi dead. 
On the news being instantly conveyed to the king by the 
Secretary-General of the Interior, Signor Lovito, Ins Majesty, 
overcome with grief for the loss of one wljf had ever been 
his father’s tirm and sincere friend, and had invariably, in 
the most solemn moments of his life, repeated the,words 
“Italy and Yictor Eimnanucl,” safdowri and with his own 
hand wrote the following telegramJhe grief which I 
feel for the death *of your illustrious fatherns proportioned 
to the bereavement of Gie ntition. My father taught me 
from my earljp youth to' lidieru^ in me General the virtu^ 
of the citizen and of th% soldier. a wHjiess ^ 

ifls glorious .^ 0^1 I l»ad*a deep a^fcjpon fo»jjim^ and stlTT 
gn^ater jgratit^e and a^niiratio^ j 

the refaiembrahc* of Jihose d^lajed,||^ - 

towardmWamily, cause me to feellai^ly th^gravityJf oy^ 
irre{)arabl^ Participating fa the J\i]^^e sorrow of the 
Itaiianceo^epMid in the nc^umingSf ^e deceased’s fajjply,' 
I pray ^e interpreter to tl^ln of .my 

whicliis shared fiy the wljple n|tion. Hu^ert^’V. 
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nex^s/aper correspondent in M‘lari gives the follovjig 

V ^ ^ f nf th<i receptbn V)f the-news of hishjeatl# in 
rraphic account of th6 recepn m ^ ^ ^ ‘ ' * 4 * , 

,he Ndi-th of the, sun ^ ut qn 

“ Zh as now bows down the' Itaba.. people ' 

an^uisjied gn® - low,nnch anji ’^or, from ’ 

6f every clags and c^eed, o p„ierino for th@ death ofr ^ 

Iheit Moved,,...ef. ^0 ne« » 

dawn, m a small tow o ^ diligence, 

undisturbed by t-ram or rai y, ^ J1„,Vp h day “breaks the 

plyingbetveen^^^^^^^ [We-day br^^ 

peaceful V^onofe\U ^ Campaign is nearly over, and the 
busy one, aL- c**e sukwo^ ^ o cocoons, 

keenest an^.ety prevaiod J . tele-ram Ijad 

MeanVhile, the office ^oy who fell over all, 

spread’the fcews : Garibaldi is dead A ^oBh ‘e 

tL the co»ntry*o»,e„, to inre-lt th.t 

poultry. retar«p,d weepmg to thetr tomet, tMi . ^ 

L head of ‘“•v'-r" WM oloted, or. 

,he ueareet our^-^-S or 

hope that the riew ..^^^tion veto^ans or younger 

<ij>e catastrophe. ^ hent on 

rediw.-of,^ e P« ^tcnns fer Dther^ teanotfiteamerS 

reaching 


-u J'iWainr Oarriolat-v oiie ot uariiu»i«t» 

‘ Wrth r „h„ aeVtd oo « « 

devoulaM.ofcer. wOT^^^jd tj) fromnh, 

rememhered ‘ ArriviJ.g at- Mljan to 

rraVto v«t hU oH * ^o pitUeuo 

oould have well to.#»ed that .at h 
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Sifw diirorenl’a|aoclatioM had 

& p< 5 pulacfe to the monumental cemetery, where 

rr«>t,a»ap«l m bi«k, ».a bo™e -a. 

r‘“StY-aniie,’ said-an incomer from one.of the sn alie 
LJr.he Veaa^an ie„.tor„ t"'* 

nercial city, this cedtre of material 1* of 
mtward si"ns of g-^f are die same as in my little nativ^ 
bvn, shops closed, ordinary o< cupations ^ 

«vould think that the^rreph '-d issued a 

lutto nazio^le.’ And in truth the nadonal grief 
the individual griTf in this case, .>a:h aouseho 
L his chief, refusing to be comforted because (^^ribaldi is not 
“This morning (Ijonday) the brijht sun look^ 
same scene of desolation-^flags crape-veiled, sloops closed, 
every one dressed in black. From the |pyal palace, from the 
muScipality and other public edifices 

desolate in the sultry summer air half-m^high. On the 
Corso Garibaldi all the balconies are draped in black, 
Garibaldi’s portrait is there, surrounded with ever-renovated 
freshest flow^s; on tl^c facade of'the Fossati Theaftre his 
picture is almost hidden by ever-renewed garlands The 
only trade plied is that of newspapers, a» issued with blacks 
borders, the vendors with craj^ upon their arms. 

»I must add one cha. ■ "teristic epi^e. In Milan, as in 
the other chief cities of Itax,< »!’- tjie, Goiiemn*#t .ajn 
jgommunal scV^ools are ceased ; buUfa one j3»vate female 
‘ school, where pnests' predomina^, fche clij-^s »ere kejt 
oped this mofjiing, and^he 

their' chil’ren. The young idaid^’'‘’.^U8 hara'nguedf tW 

niistjn^ : V^hen you want to cgmpeijomte the feastfflay « 

3anta Mark j ^anta Teresa, orjSanta yoi close the schwls 

md takh ps to m^; well, no«r we cloirvlt for SaintiGariUfdi,’ 
!ind up ifcey tumid the table on its legs ancThom^ey ^o.” 









